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Ara meeting of the Central C ouncil, ‘of the National Union of Con- 
ative and Unionist ‘Assaciation’s held” “at the. Hotel Cecil on 
30, 1925, the following resolutions were caitied awganimously : 


" Mr. A. Maconacute. —That this nouns “4 ecards its gratification at the 
bspect of the present. Ministry serious! * tralding the ,problem of the 
m of the House of Lééds with a view ta providing the headquarters of 
jEmpire with a Second-Charber able to restoré tothe people of this 
antry the powers of self-goverr mexit’ whiéh wére fiiched from them by 
passing of the Parliament Act. - —. 

Mr. Basit Peto, M.P.—That the Council ovitionss the urgency of a 
ianre dealing with the powers and composition of the Second Chamber 
WM accordance with the unanimous resolution of the Newcastle Conference 
of October 2, 1924, and desires to urge the Prime Minister to give it legis- 
ve effect at the earliest possible moment in the life of the present Parlia- 

mt, and to receive a deputation from the Council on the subject. 
- Str-HErRBERT NIEtp, K.C., M.P.—That the Parliament Act in its pre- 
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sent form is a danger to the State, and urgently calls for such amendment 
as will give security against the further weakening of the Constitution, 


Lord Selborne spoke to the above resolutions as follows : 


I have very little to add to what has been said, but I do want to make 
one point to this great Council which I have made before. Let me, first of 
all, state my preface. The policy of the Socialist Party is a revolutionary 
policy. It is the nationalisation of all the means of production, distribu. 
tion, and exchange, and that policy is accepted by all the moderate members 
of the Socialist Party as well as by the extreme men. If that policy were 
carried out, or even partially carried out, it is absolutely certain that our 
present Constitution could not remain as it is to-day—King, Second 
Chamber, House of Commons. It must be profoundly modified, and with 
the disappearance of our Constitution it is also equally certain that the 
Empire itself would go. The Empire depends on the Crown, and on the 
Constitution in which the Crown works. Therefore, in the last resort, the 
whole of our Constitution, as well as our right to private property and the 
continuation of the Empire, depends upon the Parliament Act. Now, we 
area democracy. Ifthe majority of the electors wish for the Socialist policy 
with all its consequences the Socialist policy we shall have, and nothing 
that we do in the way of amendment of the Parliament Act or of the 
reform of the Second Chamber will affect that fact. But what you are 
never to forget is what you have been already told in this room, we are 
the only civilised country in the world where these tremendous things can 
be done against the will of the majority of the electors. In every other 
country that is civilised and free these great fundamental issues are pro- 
tected, so that if they are dealt with and great changes take place it is 
perfectly certain it can only be done if a majority of the electors wish that 
it should be done. But if to-morrow Mr. Baldwin’s Government incurred 
some great wave of unpopularity, if they made some great blunder, anda 
General Election took place, and a Socialist majority was returned, not 
because the majority of the electors had swallowed wholesale the whole’ 
Socialist programme, but because they were angry with Mr. Baldwin's 
Government, the very next year a Socialist majority under the Parliament 
Act could do any one of these things I have mentioned, even though the 
majority of the electors on reflection might profoundly disapprove. Tha 
is the legacy that Mr. Asquith has left to England. If England goes down 
under the Parliament Act, if the Empiré goes down under the Parliamen 
Act, the blame, the real biame, i!) rest. not on the House of Coinmons, not 
on Mr. Baldwin’s Goverament, but on you, on every single one of you. 
What are you doing to tell the electors about these things ? Nothing, or 
almost nothing, You are waiting. .Waiting, what for? Waiting for a 
scheme from the Goverumeat.. And when the Government bring forward 
a scheme the electors wiil say, ‘We never heard of this question before; 
what is it all abéut 2° because a completely new electorate has arisen 
since the war that kncws aot the stor y of the Parliament Act, that has not 
the slightest idea that their own sacred rights as electors are involved in 
this matter. They think it is some question of the privilege of the peerage. 
Of course, that is not a popular question. How should it be, or why should 
it be? But if once you make them understand that the question at issue 
is whether they or a temporary fanatical majority of the House of Commons 
is to have in its hands the ultimate destinies of England, then the question 
becomes at once a popular question. What are you doing? You are doing 
nothing. No Government, not this Government or any other Government, 
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can pass a Bill on a question so great as this, which will be fought tooth and 
nail by the Socialists, unless it has behind it a determined and convinced 
majority of its own supporters. 

The purpose of this article is not to attempt to formulate a 
scheme for the reform of the Second Chamber—a task which will 
demand the combined wisdom and experience of the best brains 
in the State—it is simply to make some sort of response to the 
question asked by Lord Selborne, ‘ What are you doing to tell the 
electors about these things?’ Lord Selborne’s question was 
addressed to a meeting of the Central Council of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, and, through 
the representatives of those Associations, to the whole body of 
Conservatives and Unionists throughout the country. The 
Nineteenth Century and After can follow up Lord Selborne’s appeal 
by repeating his question to a wider audience still, an audience 
which knows no party limitations, but which is equally concerned 
with the maintenance of our Constitution and the safeguarding 
of the people’s liberties. 

Since the fourteenth century Parliament has consisted of two 
Chambers, the House of Lords and the House of Commons. In 
the seventeenth century the attempt of the Long Parliament to 
exercise autocratic powers, and to continue to govern after it had 
ceased to be representative of the people, was stoutly resisted by 
Cromwell, who in the first instance tried constitutional means and 
endeavoured thereby to induce the Commons to consent to a 
dissolution and accept his plea for biennial Parliaments. But it 
was not until the threat of a Scottish invasion in 1648 had 
thoroughly scared the English House of Commons that it con- 
sented by a large majority to Cromwell’s demands; but the 
House of Commons proved to be as evasive as the King, and 
further pressure had to be brought to bear to compel it to fulfil 
its promises. In these circumstances Ireton drew up the famous 
‘Remonstrance of the Army,’ which demanded that the Army 
should not be disbanded until after the meeting of the first 
biennial Parliament. In studying the records of this troubled and 
tragic period of our history, it seems clear that all Cromwell’s 
earlier efforts were directed towards the re-establishment of con- 
stitutional government under King, Lords, and Commons. 
Charles I. proved impossible, and the Commons intractable, 
and Cromwell was gradually driven to pursue a course which 
ultimately led to his dictatorship and thus freed the country from 
the infinitely less intelligent tyranny of the House of Commons. 

Under the new Constitution which he framed, 


there was provision for a reformed House of Commons, but not for an 

Upper Chamber of any sort. Single Chamber government was continued 

and Cromwell found his Parliaments as difficult to manage as the King had 
22 
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found before him. Quarrels between executive and legislature were as 
frequent as ever, and it appeared to Cromwell that the solution lay in the 
creation of an Upper Chamber as a moderating influence. 


The House of Commons was brought to agree to the creation 
of a Second Chamber, probably under fear of compulsion, and it 
was ultimately settled that 


the other House should be composed of persons nominated by the Lord 
Protector. 

No sooner was the other House constituted than the House of Commons 
fell to wrangling about its powers. Cromwell, to settle or postpone disputes, 
dissolved Parliament. In his speech of dissolution he referred to the 
constitutional question in these words: ‘I would not undertake it (the 
government) without there might be some other body that might interpose 
between you (the Commons) and me, on behalf of the Commonwealth, to preven 
a tumultuary and a popular spirit.’ * 


The new Constitution, however, was ultimately upset by the 
Army, Richard Cromwell having proved himself incapable of carry- 
ing on the system created by his father ; the old House of Com- 
mons which had fought the Civil War was recalled, and after a few 
months of trouble, negotiations for the return of the King were 
opened, and 


so ended the historic period of constitutiona] experiment in England. The 
Lords and the Crown had been abolished and the Commons had been 
dragooned by colonels and troopers. Yet, within the very period of the 
Revolution itself, it had been found necessary to replace the King by the 
Protector, the Commons by Cromwell’s Parliament, and the Lords by 
Cromwell’s Other House. Another turn of the wheel, and the rickety 
institutions of Revolution fell to pieces. Protector, Other House, and 
Commons disappeared. Stability was not restored, even for the people's 
Chamber, until the historic Constitution was brought back to Westminster, 
No further word was heard upon the constitutional question save the 
parliamentary recitation that the government ‘is and ought to be’ by 
King, Lords, and Commons. ® 


The traditional limitations of the powers of the House of 
Lords are thus described by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, late Clerk of 
the House of Commons : 


1. The Lords ought not to initiate any legislative proposal embodied 
in a public Bill and imposing a charge on the people, whether by way of 
taxes, rates, or otherwise, or regulating the administration or application of 
money raised by such a charge. 

2. The Lords ought not to amend any such legislative proposal by 
altering the amount of a charge or its incidence, duration, mode of assess- 
ment, levy, or collection, or the administration or application of money 
raised by such a charge. 


1 The State and the Citizen, by the Earl of Selborne. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Parliament: Its History, Constitution and Practice, by Sir Courtenay Ibert, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, p. 205. 
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In 1909 a Finance Bill was sent up to the Lords which appeared 
to them to include many provisions which were outside the scope 
of a ‘ finance’ measure ; and they expressed the view that their 
House was not justified in giving its consent to the Bill until the 
measure had been submitted to the judgment of the country. It 
was in effect so submitted at the General Election of January 
1910 (when the Liberal majority was reduced from 356 to 124), 
and after the election the House of Lords passed the Bill. 

Mr. Asquith’s appeal to the country in December 1970 left his 
majority practically the same (126 instead of 124) and enabled 
him to introduce the Parliament Bill. In March 1910 Mr. Asquith 
had committed himself to a complete reform of the Second 
Chamber ; in the debate of March 29 he said : 


There are functions which can usefully and honourably be discharged 
... by a Second Chamber, questions of consultation, of revision, and, 
subject . . . to proper safeguards, of delay. The body which is to dis- 
charge these functions . . , must be a body . . . representative of, and 
dependent upon, the will of the nation. It follows I do not put forward 
the resolution which we shall submit to the House as a final or as an 
adequate solution of the problem. . . . The problem, therefore, will still 
remain a problem calling for a complete settlement, and in our opinion that 
settlement does not brook delay. 


The preamble to the Parliament Act reads as follows : 


Whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of 
hereditary basis, but such substitution cannot be immediately brought 
into operation : 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by Parliament 
in a measure effecting such substitution for limiting and defining the powers 
of the new Second Chamber ; but it is expedient to make such provision 
as in this Act appears for restricting the existing powers of the House of 
Lords. 


On April 3, 1911, in the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith said : 


The Government regard themselves as bound not only in honour, but 
by the strict letter of their pledges, and by the actual terms of the Bill 
itself, to give effect to the preamble as and when the proper time arrives. 


It will be made clear that the Constitution of the country has 
been radically altered by the passing of the Parliament Act, and 
it is beyond dispute that Mr. Asquith was enabled to put this Act 
on the Statute Book by assuring the electorate, the Houses of 
Parliament, and the Sovereign, that the Act was only a tem- 
porary or transitional measure, pending the settlement of the 
problem of the reform of the Second Chamber—‘ a settlement that 
does not brook delay.’ 

The threat to advise the creation of a sufficient number of new 
peers to enable the Bill to become law was the last weapon 
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employed in the unedifying struggle of a politician to impose his 
will upon the country, untrammelled by the constitutional checks 
imposed upon him by a Second Chamber. The threat was suc- 
cessful ! 

Nearly fifteen years have elapsed since these pledges were 
given. The present Government has an overwhelming majority 
in the House of Commons, far greater than Mr. Asquith had at 
his disposal when he attacked the Citadel of our Constitution, 
The breach then made will assuredly be widened by more deadly 
attacks unless this Government speedily makes up its mind that 
‘ the proper time ’ to give effect to the preamble of the Parliament 
Act has already arrived, and to emphasise the temporary and 
transitional character of that measure by its speedy amendment. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 not only drastically curtailed the 
powers of the House of Lords over legislation, but it practically 
established Single Chamber government. ay 

The operative provisions of the Act relate to—(1) Money 
Bills ; (2) other public Bills. The section which relates to Money 
Bills provides that 


A Bill sent up to the House of Lords one month before the end of a 
session, which in the opinion of the Speaker of the House of Commons is a 
Money Bill within the meaning of section 1 (2) of the Act, if not passed 
without amendment within one month after it is sent up, will be presented 
for the Royal Assent and will become law, though the House of Lords have 
not consented to the Bill. 


The effect of this is to make the Speaker of the House of Commons 
the sole authority upon whose dictum that House may exercise 
the functions of Single Chamber government in respect to any Bill 
certified by him to be a Money Bill. 

The second section relates to a Public Bill other than a Money 
Bill, or a Bill to extend the duration of Parliament. It provides 
that such a Bill 


which is passed by the Commons in three successive sessions, not neces- 
sarily of the same Parliament, and rejected by the Lords in each of these 
sessions, will become law without the assent of the Lords, provided that 
two years have elapsed between the date of its second reading in the House 
of Commons in the first of the three sessions and its passing that House 
in the third of those sessions.§ 


By this provision it becomes possible for a majority in the 
House of Commons, within the lifetime of a single Parliament and 
without an appeal to the country, to pass into law any measure it 
pleases. This is Single Chamber government subject only to two 
years’ delay—a limitation which the Single Chamber can at any 
time abolish by legislation. 


5 Anson’s Constitution : Parliament (1922 ed.), p. 299. 
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When Cromwell characterised the Single Chamber govern- 
ment of the Long Parliament as ‘ the horridest arbitrariness that 
was ever exercised in the world’ he was not up against such a 
serious situation as we shall have to face if a Socialist Govern- 
ment comes into power while the Parliament Act in its present 
form remains on the Statute Book. Such a Government could, if it 
chose, make use of the weapon which Mr. Asquith forged to 
abolish the Second Chamber altogether; this could be legally 
effected under the provisions of the Parliament Act in the space of 
two years from the time that a Bill for that purpose received its 
first reading in the House of Commons. In the meantime any Bill 
which the Socialist Speaker of the House of Commons should certifiy 
to bea Money Bill could be passed within a month of its going to the 
House of Lords. It seems probable that the wholesale nationali- 
sation of the land, mines, and electrical power, of all means of 
transport and communication, docks and harbours, of all sup- 
plies of food and drink, of banking and insurance, would be care- 
fully prepared for during the two years which it would take to 
abolish the Second Chamber, instead of any attempt being made 
tocarry through such measures in a more summary fashion by 
certifying any of them as Money Bills. 

The Conscription of Wealth, however, can obviously be dealt 
with summarily in a Money Bill ; and although orthodox Socialists 
might hesitate to adopt wholesale confiscatory measures which 
their economic sense must tell them would be ruinous to the 
State, yet there are sufficient indications to show that the left 
wing Socialists are in complete sympathy with the Communists in 
such matters, and that the avowed determination of the latter is 
to confiscate all private property without distinction. 

Of one thing we may be absolutely certain, and that is that a 
Socialist Government would at once grant a huge loan to Russia, 
under the pretext that by this means our industries would be 
benefited, trade developed, and unemployment mitigated. The 
House of Lords would be unable to prevent this from being done 
while the Parliament Act remains in its present form. 

How the Communists would chuckle at the thought that Mr. 
Asquith had made it easy for them to carry out the orders of their 
masters in Moscow through the legal machinery of the Parliament 
Act in a Socialist House of Commons ! 

Intensive Communist efforts are now being actively made to 
undermine the loyalty and discipline of His Majesty’s Forces. 
Under a so-called Socialist Government the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force would of course be rapidly ‘ socialised,’ and discipline and 
efficiency would disappear. A different sort of discipline will no 
doubt be introduced when the Communist dictatorship replaces 
the ineffective Socialist régime which has served its purpose in 
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paving the way for its more advanced successor. As the Com. 
munist catechism edited by Bukharin pertinently remarks : 

Among the necessary though subordinate means of this struggle (i.e, 
the proletariat struggle for power) must be placed such methods as a revolu- 
tionary use of bourgeois parliamentarism, 

Mr. Cook having won the first round over the threatened 
miners’ strike, pursued his sinister activities on the Continent 
with a view to securing ‘ a united front ’ when the second round is 
fought on May 1, 1926 (it may come sooner !), after which he 
informs us there will be a General Election before the end of 
that year—this is to be the third and final round. 

Mr. Swales, President of the Trade Union Congress, con- 
cluded his inaugural address on September 7 with the following 
words : 

Who can predict the rate at which the conflagration will travel or how 
wide it will spread ? . . . The new phase of development, which is world- 
wide, has entered upon the next and probably the last stage of develop. 
ment. 

At the annual Conference of the National Minority Movement 
at Battersea, under the chairmanship of Mr. Tom Mann, claiming 
to represent 750,000 organised workers in Great Britain, the aim 
of the movement was declared to be ‘ unremitting and relentless 
war on the British Empire for its downfall.’ 

Mr. Saklatvala, the Parsee member for North Battersea, 
affirmed that it was ‘ foolish, wicked, and treacherous ’ to tell the 
workers to ‘ look upon the present Parliament with any respect or 
hope for the future.’ He wound up with an impassioned declara- 
tion that he stood there as ‘ a determined and implacable enemy 
of the Union Jack and of British Imperialism, which is the 
greatest menace to the whole world.’ Superior persons may smile 
at such vapourings, but it would be infinitely wiser to ponder on 
the significance of the fact that this Parsee Communist was sent 
to Parliament by the votes of 15,096 electors of North Battersea 
with a majority of 542 over the constitutional candidate, who 
received the support of both Unionists and Liberals ; he was also 
included in the British group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
to visit Ottawa and Washington, but was forbidden to land on 
U.S.A. territory. 

The Conference concluded by passing with acclamation (three 
dissentients) the principal resolution : 

In order that the working-class movement should not be left at the mercy 


of any form of violence which the ruling class would resort to in its effort 
to crush the workers, . . . a Workers’ Defence Corps should be established. 


This is heady stuff, but it would be a grave error to dismiss it 
lightly as mere froth. An avalanche may be started by a very 
slight vibration, but no power on earth can stop it in mid-career. 
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The Communist catechism (Bukharin) lays down that a 


fundamental principle of the proletariat’s struggle for power is that we 
must acknowledge the mass struggle with its inevitable sequel of direct 
armed encounter with the bourgeoisie. 


And after a denunciation of the old trade union bureaucracy and 
' its obsolete organisation, it is stated that, 


in view of the concentration of large masses of proletarians within the 
trade unions and the inevitable revolutionary character of the economic 
war which the masses are carrying on in spite of their leaders, Com- 
munists in all countries should enter the trade unions in order to trans- 
form them into conscious instruments of war for the overthrow of 
capitalism. 

The Minority Movement is a growing danger. It has already 
shown its power in the unauthorised seamen’s strike. The whole 
of the Labour movement is daily tending more and more in the 
same direction ; its official leaders are making pathetic attempts 
to hold the reins while the teams exercise self-determination. 

Mr. Baldwin asks for ‘ Peace in our time.’ Mr. Cook offers ‘a 
sword.’ The Trade Union Congress declares war to the knife.® 
Surely this is no time to dally with the question of reinforcing the 
stability of the Constitution and repairing the breach made by 
Mr. Asquith in r91z. The matter is urgent and certainly—to use 
the words of Mr. Asquith uttered fourteen years ago—‘ brooks no 
delay.’ 

The idea that ‘ peace’ can be secured by making concessions 
tothe enemy, in the hope that ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ will prevail, 
is of course no new thing in our history. The first recorded 
instance of its being put into practical shape was in A.D. 994, 
when Ethelred the Unready purchased exemption from the 
marauding attack of the Danes instead of fighting them, with the 
natural result that the Danegeld tax, which at first was at the rate 
of two shillings on every hide, was subsequently raised to six 
shillings, and was not abolished until the reign of Henry II. This 
early instance of the danger of a policy of concession is a somewhat 
sinister portent of what may now be in store for us in the mining 
industry. 

Successive Governments have been slow to realise that the 
object of the class war is not to make ‘ peace,’ but it is to make 
the world ‘ safe’ for the Communists ! 

Successive legislation, embodying concession after concession 
to the trade unions, has created a most formidable engine, which, 

* The importance of this resolution was perfectly understood by the delegates 
present. It definitely committed the Congress to approve the revolutionary pro- 
gramme of the Communists by a majority on a card vote of 2,456,000 against 


1,218,000. A report of the proceedings at which this important resolution was 
passed will be found in The Times newspaper of September 10, 1925. 
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in the hands of Communists, may quite possibly be the means of 
wrecking the constructive work of many generations. 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 legalised the wholesale intimi- 
dation which is euphemistically termed ‘ peaceful picketing,’ or 
‘the right to persuade peacefully.’ Was there ever such arrant 
hypocrisy and humbug? All who are in close touch with working- 
class conditions know the abominable cruelties that have been 
perpetrated under the shelter of this vote-catching Act. The 
most significant episode during the passage of the Bill through 
Committee was the complete surrender of the Government to the 
dictation of Labour in the amendment proposed by the Attorney- 
General on August 3 by the insertion of a new clause as follows : 


An action against a trade union, whether by workmen or masters, or 
against any members thereof on behalf of themselves and all other members 
of the trade union, for the recovery of damages in respect to any tortious 
act alleged to have been committed by or on behalf of the trade union, 
shall not be entertained by any court. 


It is common knowledge that there is no secrecy about the 
ballot when the votes of members of a trade union are taken for 
or against a strike ; the Trade Union Ballot Bill, 1921, was intro- 
duced to prevent this abuse, but was dropped after a debate on 
second reading, presumably because Mr. Lloyd George had 
received an ultimatum from the Labour Party which he felt 
unable to ignore. 

Similarly, the Trade Union Act, 1913, Amendment Bill—for 
which Mr. W. Greaves-Lord obtained a second reading on March 14, 
1924, intended to put an end to the abuse of the political levy 
in the trade unions by making it incumbent on the executive to 
secure the consent in writing of each member before the levy can 
be served on him—failed to materialise owing, in the first instance, 
to the Government going out. It was introduced again by Mr. 
Macquisten early in the present year, but though supported with 
almost absolute unanimity by the Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations, it failed to secure support from Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government, on the ground that it might be regarded 
as provocative by the Socialist Party and the unions. 

The octopus of the Wholesale Co-operative Society continues 
to hold a privileged position which enables it to go on from 
strength to strength, immune from taxation, in preparation for 
the day when it will hold a virtual monopoly of the essential trade 
of the country and become a Government department after the 
manner of ‘ Arcos, Limited.’ In the meantime the various branches 
of the Wholesale Co-operative Society throughout the country are 
busy spreading the pernicious doctrines of Karl Marx, and are 
ready at the call of a general strike to form the commissariat 
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department of Mr. Wheatley’s ‘ Workers’ Defence Corps.’ And 
this organisation is virtually subsidised by the State ! 

The jealousies between different trade unions and their 
internal dissensions are frequently pointed to by optimists who 
wish to show that no real cohesion can ever be attained by such 
organisations. As regards this argument, I would refer to a dis- 
cussion which I had some time ago with the Communist manager 
ofa Wholesale Co-operative boot factory ; the manager made this 
remarkable statement : 


I do not wish you to think that I am under any illusion in regard to 
the cause for which I am working; I know that there is not a man in this 
factory who would hold out a finger to help anyone below him, but they 
would all unite as one man to pull down anyone above them. 


The dry rot of a policy of concession has thus been going on 
uinterruptedly since the enactment of the Trade Disputes Act of 
1906 ; .the tragic blunder of Mr. Asquith in 1911, in passing the 
Parliament Bill into law, was due to political party frenzy blinding 
him to the fact that by depriving the Upper House of its consti- 
tutional powers he was actually providing machinery whereby a 
future Socialist Government could carry the process of disinte- 
grating the Constitution a step further, and, in doing so, prepare 
the way for the complete usurpation of power by a Communist 
minority. The Government could neither then see, nor do they 
now see, that this Communist minority would control an organisa- 
tion whose deadly efficiency would be due to the lack of vision of 
successive Governments which have failed, and are now failing, to 
protect the law-abiding majority against the violence and incite- 
ments torevolution of a numerically insignificant minority. At the 
present moment the apostles of revolution are allowed to infect—if 
they can—amillions of people with the germs of their pernicious agita- 
tion ; the crowds to which they appeal are by no means immune 
from infection, containing as they do large numbers of unem- 
ployed, and young men and women who have known no domestic 
discipline or training by fathers who served their country in the 
Great War, and in too many cases never returned to resume their 
place and influence in the family. Boys and girls whose services 
were eagerly competed for at extravagant rates of remuneration 
during the same period, but who have since had to find their level, 
offer an easy prey to the lying agitators who promise them a golden 
age when the hated capitalist shall have been exterminated. 

The health authorities do not allow a person with smallpox to 
promenade the streets ; why, then, should the Government permit 
the State to be placed in jeopardy through failing to segregate 
those whose unlicensed speech and incitement to revolution are 
contaminating the minds and exciting the worst passions of 
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thousands of men and women, to a point where nothing short of 
blood-letting—whether it be that of their supposed enemies or 
their own—will cool the fever burning in their veins ? 

Freedom of speech has already passed into action of a far more 
sinister character than the unauthorised strike movement ; drill. 
ing is being actively carried on, and will, in its turn, give place to 
the free use of the weapons drilled with ; the ‘ Workers’ Defence 
Corps’ is no mere figure of speech on the part of Mr. Wheatley— 
it already exists in a rudimentary form, if not already completely 
organised. 

The Home Secretary has at last taken the action which the 
country has been demanding insistently for a long time, and it is 
to be hoped that there will be no slackening in his determination 
to protect the community from the revolutionary licence which 
has been too long masquerading under the mantle of free speech, 

If the Government postpones decisive action in respect to the 
Parliament Act and reform of the Second Chamber the last oppor. 
tunity of saving the Constitution may disappear. 

A certain section of the Press which was largely responsible for 
the loss of the Conservative majority at the polls in 1923 may again 
play into the hands of the Socialists and Communists by putting 
this great issue before the public in a false and perverted light, 

It cannot be too often repeated that the problem of the 
Parliament Act is not a question of restoring or retaining heredi- 
tary privileges of the Peers, but most emphatically the problem 
of safeguarding the rights and liberties of the people, by providing 
a means to prevent Single Chamber government from exercising 
autocratic powers, and passing legislation in haste which the 
country may bitterly regret at its leisure. 

The amendment of the Parliament Act is obviously urgent; 
the reform of the Second Chamber would be dealt with most 
appropriately in a separate Bill which should proceed through 
Parliament side by side with the amending Bill (see Lord Selborne’s 
address to the Unionist Members of Parliament May 12, 1925). 

If this great issue is placed before an unprepared electorate, it 
is a foregone conclusion that it will be a lost cause, just as Mr. 
Baldwin’s appeal to the electors to indorse his Protection policy 
was lost. Surely it is not too much to expect that all who love 
their country and would save it from such a fate as Russia’s will 
do all in their power to bring home to everyone with whom they 
can get into touch the nature of the crisis which menaces our land. 
There is probably not one elector in a hundred who understands 
the position, and perhaps not one in a thousand would be nearer 
the mark. 

The education of the electorate requires to be taken up and 
pursued with unflagging energy by all the supporters of the Con- 
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stitution, whether they are members of organised political associa- 
tions or not ; everyone can help. The Press has a great oppor- 
tunity. Conservative and Unionist associations throughout the 
country will of course do their utmost, but they cannot cover the 
whole ground without a vast amount of voluntary help, personal 
or financial or both. There are also many non-political bodies 
which might, in defence of the Constitution, lend valuable aid by 
explaining the issues at stake at meetings and in their own Press. 

Every individual can do something from day to day by dis- 
cussing these issues with everyone with whom he (or she) comes 
jincontact whenever opportunity offers, or, still better, whenever 
he (or she) can make opportunity serve. 

Is it too much to hope that, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Asquith’s Parliament Act is at the root of our troubles, it may 
yet be found possible to win a certain amount of Liberal support 
for a measure intended to redeem the solemn pledge given by Mr. 
Asquith nearly fifteen years ago ? 

The extent to which Socialist agreement can be counted on 
will be dealt with later (see p. 654). 

It has been stated above that the amendment of the ParlJia- 
ment Act is urgent ; the urgency will be readily recognised by all 
who have carefully followed the proceedings of the Trade Union 
Congress at Scarborough. During the last seventeen minutes of 
the sitting on September 10, after a stirring speech by the Bol- 
shevist delegate M. Tomsky, a resolution was adopted authorising 
the General Council to do ‘ everything in its power’ to secure 
world-wide unity of the trade union movement through an all- 
inclusive federation. Briefly, the full and sinister significance of 
this resolution is that the General Council, under the skilful 
manipulation of the Communistic element, has obtained the 
authority of Congress to embrace the Red International of Moscow, 
with all that its doctrines and methods imply ; and this in direct 
opposition to the declared policy of the Second International at 
Amsterdam, at which our Communistic trade union delegates were 
outvoted. And this British organisation, nourished in the bosom 
of the Liberal Party, exempted from the ordinary common law of 
the land by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, defying the law when it 
interferes with its despotic action (abortive Trade Union Ballot 
Bill, 1921), exacting toll from the workers’ wages to enable it to 
carry on its revolutionary war against the industries of the coun- 
try, demoralising the whole working-class community with the 
hateful doctrine of ca’ canny—this monstrous growth in our body 
politic is now the avowed instrument by means of which our 
ancient Constitution is to be brought down in the dust and our 
free institutions exchanged for a Communist despotism under the 
egis of Moscow. And this will assuredly happen if a nominally 
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Socialist Government obtains power while the Parliament Act 
remains unamended. 

Lord Selborne, in his address to the Unionist members of the 
House of Commons on May 12, stated that what we had to aim at 
was ‘ the minimum amendment of the Parliament Act which will 
safeguard the Constitution and preserve to the electors the right 
of final decision of fundamental questions.’ This matter he con- 
sidered was one for the House of Commons in the first instance, 
and conclusively. By ‘fundamentals’ he meant such things as 
the Monarchy, the existence of a Second Chamber, parliamentary 
government as opposed to any system of soviets, liberty of 
thought, liberty of speech, a free Press, the right of private 
ownership as opposed to the nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange, a capital levy, compulsory 
military service. 

The reason why he considered that the amendment was ‘ con- 
clusively ’ a matter for the House of Commons was because no 
amendment of the Parliament Act would be worth considering 
unless it was approved of by the House of Commons. He pointed 
out to the members of Parliament that no Government could pass 
a Bill of this kind, which would be bitterly opposed by the Socialist 
and Radical parties, unless it had behind it the informed and 
determined support of its party in the country; and he pleaded 
with them not to let this question slumber any longer, but to study 
it themselves in every detail, to talk about it to their constituents, 
and above all to familiarise their constituents with it in advance, 
so that when Mr. Baldwin formulates his policy he will have 
behind him the convinced and intelligent support of his party, 
not an ignorant amazement ; ‘ and,’ he added, ‘ tt is the last chance.’ 

The amendment of the Parliament Act by the Government 
necessarily involves a measure for the reform of the House of 
Lords ; the Parliament Bill was introduced by Mr. Asquith as a 
stop-gap measure pending a well-considered measure for the 
reform of the House of Lords becoming law. 

Lord Selborne asks, ‘ What is the maximum change in com- 
position of the Second Chamber which the Peers would readily 
accept in order to enable the necessary amendment to be made to 
the Parliament Act?’ He submits in reply that this is a matter 
in the first instance for the House of Lords, ‘ but not conclusively,’ 
thus drawing a distinction between the procedure which he advises 
in the case of the Parliament Act and in the case of the reform of 
the Second Chamber ; for he considers that the House of Lords 
might accept changes in its own composition which commend 
themselves definitely to the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment, although they might not be such as the House of Lords 
would prefer ; consequently the question of the composition of 
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the House of Lords is not one for that House ‘ conclusively,’ 
though it is essentially one, in the first instance, for the Peers to 
consider. 

The question of the powers of the Second Chamber necessarily 
comes under the amendment which may be proposed in a Govern- 
ment Bill to amend the Parliament Act ; and a measure to deal 
with this question is more urgent and intrinsically more important 
than the question of the constitution of the reformed Second 
Chamber, though the two questions will undoubtedly be dealt 
with concurrently, since they are actually interdependent ; in 
other words, it is necessary to predicate a reformed Second 
Chamber whose constitution shall command the confidence of 
the electorate before it can be decided what powers shall be 
entrusted to it. 

If the Parliament Act is amended so that it be made impos- 
sible for the House of Commons to include anything beyond the 
ordinary financial services of the year in a Money Bill, there will 
be no occasion to raise the question of the powers of the Second 
Chamber in this connection ; but it is necessary to safeguard the 
interpretation of the definition ‘ Money Bill’ by entrusting it to a 
small Committee of both Houses instead of to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

It will obviously be necessary to prevent the House of Com- 
mons from passing any Bill involving constitutional changes in 
the powers or in the composition of the reformed Second Chamber 
without the agreement of the Second Chamber, and the Parlia- 
ment Act would require amendment in this sense. In both the 
above cases, therefore, it is a limitation of the powers of the House 
of Commons rather than an increase in the powers of the Second 
Chamber that is to be aimed at. But it is greatly to be desired 
that the reformed Second Chamber may have the power, in case 
of disagreement with the House of Commons over a fundamental 
issue, to require a joint sitting of the two Houses, a Referendum, 
or a General Election. 

Every constitutionally governed country has the safeguard of 
a Second Chamber, the constitution of which is determined by 
various factors and considerations peculiar to the country for 
which it is framed. There is one point which is common to the 
constitution of all Second Chambers, which is, that the Second 
Chamber shall not be a mere replica of the Lower House, but shall 
have sufficient authority and independence, and enjoy such a 
measure of the confidence of the country as will enable it to exer- 
tise its functions in the best interests of the country, even when 
its views do not coincide with those of the other House. To 
ensure this independence it is the universal practice so to safe- 
guard the tenure of seats in the Second Chamber as to prevent a 
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dissolution of the Lower House from affecting the composition 
and continuity of function of the Second Chamber. The Second 
Chamber therefore in all countries represents stability and con. 
tinuity, it is unaffected by evanescent waves of popular passion, 
sentiment, or prejudice, which may determine the composition or 
the life of the Lower House, and it is at the same time equally 
a bulwark against the assumption of autocratic powers by Presi- 
dents or Ministers who may too easily bend the Lower House to 
their dominating will and induce it to accept measures which are 
opposed to the common weal. In some cases the members of the 
Second Chamber are wholly removed from the influence of the 
caucus or party machine, and in all cases are less dependent on 
such influence than are the members of the Lower House.’ 

As regards the extent to which the Socialist Party would be 
willing to co-operate in passing any Bill for the reform of the 
Second Chamber (see p. 651), Mr. J. H. Thomas writes in When 
Labour Rules : 


I am frankly prepared to admit that there are very natural differences 
of opinion in the Labour movement regarding the value of a Second 
Chamber, but there is complete unanimity in Labour’s assertion that all 
hereditary influence must be wiped out... . 

I personally favour a Second Chamber, but . . . it should be elected 
by the people. There are two methods by which it could be formed: it 
could be a small body elected on a geographical basis, or it could be a body 
chosen from the House of Commons and containing proportionate repre- 
sentation of the political parties returned to the Lower Chamber. . . 

I do not think an Upper Chamber should have more than 300 members, 
and unquestionably it should be dissolved concurrently with the Lower 
House. 


This last stipulation is in fundamental disagreement with one 
of the most vital principles which have influenced all countries in 
framing the constitutions of their Second Chambers, and will 
certainly be strenuously opposed by the Unionist and Conservative 
Party and possibly by the bulk of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in Socialism: Critical and Constru- 
tive says : 


Socialism rejects the idea that any Second Chamber can be created 
which at any given time can bring to bear upon public affairs a superior 
wisdom and a larger view than democratic representation can command. 
- . . There may be something to be said for a Senate of men experienced 
in public affairs—men who have served the State in places of responsibility 
and who know the difficulties of government. But its function should not 
be to legislate, or check, or set itself up as a rival legislative authority, but 
to revise, co-ordinate, advise. 


* It was stated early in this article that its purpose was not to formulate a 
scheme for the reform of the Second Chamber ; those who desire to study what 
has already been proposed in this connection would do well to refer to the valuable 
little pamphlet entitled Second Chamber Reform, which can be obtained from 
the National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, Palace Chambers, 
Bridge Street, Westminster (price 6d., or by post 7d.). 
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Labour and the New Social Order lays down that 


The party stands for complete abolition of the House of Lords and for 
a most strenuous opposition to any machinery for revision of legislation 
taking the form of a new Second Chamber, whether elected or not, having 
in it any element of heredity or privilege or of the control of the House of 
Commons by any party or class. 


The Webbs in their Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain say : 


There is, of course, in the Socialist Commonwealth no place for the 
House of Lords. 


It will be gathered from the foregoing extracts that while there 
is no sympathy with the idea of a Second Chamber which shall 
have any real control over legislation, it is against the hereditary 
principle that there is a united and strenuous opposition. 

The most authoritative of the schemes which have been put 
forward for the reform of the Second Chamber is that which was 
drawn up by the Bryce Conference ® and published in the form of a 
letter to the Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) from the chairman 
(Viscount Bryce). The Bryce Report is of special interest owing 
to the manner in which it deals with the hereditary question. It 
proposes that the functions of the Second Chamber recommended 
for adoption shall only be exercised by a reformed Second Chamber, 
and that the preponderating influence in it should be based upon 
popular election, direct or indirect. 

An historical link between the old and new Second Chambers 
might be preserved, perhaps temporarily, by the inclusion of a 
limited number of the present House of Lords, but the hereditary 
basis would by successive steps give place to an elected basis in the 
composition of the reformed Second Chamber. 

It has been the purpose of this article to show that concession 
after concession to the trade unions and Socialistic organisations, 
instead of encouraging a spirit of co-operation for the general 
advantage of the trade and industries of this country, have 
resulted, instead, in perfecting a formidable machinery which is to 
be employed for destroying the very foundations of our complex 
civilisation and, in alliance with the Red International, for 
destroying the British Empire (see p. 647, footnote). 

That the Parliament Act has put into the hands of the ex- 
tremists a weapon of deadly potentiality, which will render it a 
simple matter to destroy the Constitution, bring the country to 
ruin, and the Empire to dismemberment—by parliamentary 
procedure. 

That the emasculation of the House of Lords has deprived the 


* See Second Chamber Reform, published by National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations. 
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people of this country of the constitutional bulwark of their 
liberties, which has hitherto stood between them and the menace 
of the abuse of Single Chamber government. 

That since the passing of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 the 
constitutional forces of the country have been steadily yielding 
ground to the foe they vainly tried to conciliate until a climax has 
been reached which finds them driven to their last ditch, with a 
weakened moral and depleted munitions of war. 

If the constitutional forces surrender now, in the face of the 
supreme effort which is being prepared to destroy them for all 
time, there will be no recovery, and we shall all go down into the 
pit which the Red International has dug for us. 


F. G. STONE, 
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POLITICIANS AND AGRICULTURE 


Since the war various political parties have produced Land 
policies, ¢.g., the Independent Labour Party and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy, based upon the report of his Committee, entitled 
the ‘ Land of the Nation,’ which is really the sequel to his Land 
Report of 1913. On the non-political side the Central Land- 
owners have issued a very full Land policy, so have the 
Farmers’ Union and the Agricultural Council for England and 
Wales. 

First as to the Independent Labour Party agricultural policy. 
Its main features are the nationalisation of land—a very direct 
control of cultivators by means of county agricultural committees, 
working under the direction of Whitehall, and State purchase of 
all the wheat requirements of the nation. Originally there was 
some idea of giving rural landowners some compensation for 
capital in farm buildings and improvements, but nothing for 
the land itself. ‘ The land, being a free gift of God, should be as 
free as the air we breathe and the water we drink.’ However, a 
large number of the extreme Labourites are against any compensa- 
tion being given to the landowner (vide the strong resolution 
passed at the Scarborough Trade Union Congress, where the 
advocates of confiscation proposed that owners of land should be 
taxed 20s. in the pound and so turn all rental automatically over 
to the State). This sounds simple, and, of course, could be 
enacted by a strong Labour Government, but difficulties, little 
foreseen by the urban extremists, would arise. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s main proposal is for State ownership of 
the land (carrying with it considerable State control). He dis- 
tinguishes between State ownership and the complete nationalisa- 
tion advocated, for example, by the Independent Labour Party. 
The distinction, however, is flimsy, and State ownership would 
lead naturally and easily to complete nationalisation. What 
is needed to-day is a sound barrier against unsound experi- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal in no way provides this. 
He accedes in one breath to the landowner being compensated 
on the basis of his net income, but with the next breath he states 
that adequate wages and the fair remuneration of the farmer 
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must be first charges on the industry! He might as well have 
said frankly that he too was not in favour of compensation. 

Referring to the Liberal Land Report of 1913, we find the main 
recommendations and findings are :— 

(1) Establishment of Wage Boards, and, as a corollary, estab- 
lishment of a Land Court to fix rents. The latter to function, 
apparently, only for the reduction of rents, never for an increased 
rent, even when obviously the rent is below the economic level, 

(2) New housing schemes ; every cottage should be provided 
with a garden of a quarter of an acre. 

(3) Increase in the number of small holdings is desirable; 
compulsory powers to be used in acquiring land. Occupiers of 
such land to be tenants of the county council, the State providing 
the purchase-money. 

(4) That there is evidence of much land being under-culti- 
vated, caused by insecurity of tenure and over-development of 
sport. (A far more definite cause is the general state of under- 
capitalisation of the farmers.) 

(5) Need for access to credit admitted, but no concrete pro- 
posals in regard thereto. 

(6) Objection to occupying ownership is made, and State 
ownership preferred. 

(7) The strengthening of the Game Laws, and making it 
illegal or the landowner to let his shooting rights. 

(8) Some relief to local taxation is recognised (somewhat 
grudgingly) as necessary, but no definite proposals are made, 
except that in general terms improvements should not be taxed. 

(9) In favour of co-operation, but no definite proposals, 

(10) In favour of the development of research and of educa- 
tion. 

Coming to the present Lloyd George policy. The main 
planks correspond with the recommendations of the Land Report 
of 1913, save that to-day State ownership is being pushed as the 
principal measure. 

The official Liberal Land policy, as evidenced in the recent elec- 
tions, is too nebulous to deal with in detail, but a most important 
feature in the official programme was that occupying ownership 
should be developed. This is particularly interesting, since by 
tradition the Liberal Party has for years opposed occupying 
ownership ; but the growth of the Labour Party and the increasing 
strength of the land nationalisers undoubtedly led leading Liberals 
to realise that this was the only effective barrier to nationalisation. 
Another Liberal plank has been a pious wish to develop small 
holdings, as evidenced by the unsatisfactory Act of 1908. 

On the other hand, the Conservative Party has neither come out 
with acomprehensive agricultural policy, nor shown itself definitely 
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in favour of occupying ownership. But the 1925 policy of the 
Central Landowners’ Association provides one that is the very 
antithesis to State ownership and all that it involves. 

Why are the different political parties going in for land 
policies? In other countries agriculture has not been the play- 
thing of politicians as in England. For a long time our public 
took little interest in land or agriculture, but since the Great War 
a new attitude has arisen. People are beginning to realise that 
land is one of the greatest of the nation’s assets—that it is an 
asset standing at far below par value—and that it could produce 
far more food and employ more labour than it now does. 

Motoring about the country as people do in these days, the 
more observant notice large areas obviously (even to the inexperi- 
enced) ill-cultivated and under-productive. This feeling will be 
strongly accentuated if the observer should happen to take a 
motor tour through any of the Continental countries with an 
advanced agriculture. I think it proper to admit this. No good 
end is served by people writing to the papers and saying English 
agriculture is the finest in the world, or by some urban economists 
proclaiming that our agriculture is as perfect as it could be. 

People of varying degrees of extremist views feel that if only 
the total rental (the vast sum of 280,000,000/.) could be diverted 
into the public purse it would mark the beginning of a millennium ! 

There are moderate men who have seen land around towns 
needed for developments and improvements held up by the owners 
—perchance rural owners—whose land runs into the town 
boundarizs. There is a general feeling that our present social 
and industrial position is so bad that only drastic measures can 
save us. Hence the suggestion of nationalisation. But in 
other countries agriculture has been developed by far simpler 
measures. A complex exists in the minds of many people that 
the large landowner is absorbing each year millions of pounds 
of profit to which he has no claim. The social order must be 
changed, beginning with the man who has visible property, easy 
to lay hold of. 

A number of politicians still urge the removal of abuses which 
they know have been removed. The honest thing for them to 
do would be to inform the public that this is the case ; but such 
a course would cut the ground from under their feet, and this 
they cannot do, since they approach the problem from the political 
point of view instead of the economic. The former rightly 
handled, class feelings duly fanned, can turn votes in their favour ; 
to preach the latter would, to a large extent, only bore their urban 
audience. 

Let there be no mistake about it, the large majority of those 
now taking an interest in the land do so because of the political 
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capital they can make out of it rather than from any wish to 
improve the economic position of the countryside. 

It may work for clearness if we enumerate the chief fallacies 
regarding land that are current in the minds of many townsmen, 

(a) ‘God made the land we cultivate, and, therefore, no 
individual should have a prescriptive right to own it.’ That 
sounds reasonable on the face of it; but probe a little deeper, 
Land, in its natural state, is not fit for cultivation. It is only 
made fit for cultivation by the expenditure of years of hard work 
on the part of man, and in a later stage of development by the 
outlay of much capital. 

In this country the rural landowner has drained the land, 
made roads, built houses and farm buildings, and he and his 
immediate predecessors have, as a rule, spent far more on improve- 
ments than the present selling value of the farm. 

We may say, in opposition to the idea that the land as a free 
gift of God should belong to all men and be held by the State for 
the benefit of all men, that ‘ the land in many parts of England 
is as much a manufacture (compared with its original state) as the 
silk gown of a judge in Westminster is a manufacture from the 
silk worms that feed on the mulberry leaves in Tuscany.’ 

(6) When the man in the street hears of the gross rental 
received by all landowners being 280,000,000/. a year (as shown 
in the Schedule A returns), he makes no distinction between the 
urban owner and the rural owner. 

Out of this 280,000,0001. only 50,000,000/. go to agricultural 
landowners, and the rest to urban owners. Of that 50,000,000), 
25,000,000/. go back in the upkeep of the farms, and only the 
remaining half can be termed income. It is legitimate to say 
that this 25,000,000/. a year is the interest on the capital put into 
improving the land and making it workable, and is not rental for 
the land itself ; and that it only represents about 2 per cent. on 
that capital. 

The urban owner as a rule does not develop his land in the way 
the agricultural owner does. The value of his land is mainly due 
to the presence of the community, and its activities in developing 
roads, light and water supplies, drainage, etc., and often the 
owner does not even build the houses that stand upon his land. 

(c) A common impression is that all this rental goes to a few 
vastly wealthy people, whereas there are between one and two 
million persons receiving it. In addition there is the host of 
collateral income-takers, t.e., people who hold mortgages on land. 
If any crude attempt is made to nationalise the land, these people 
will have to be reckoned with. 

(d) It is often said that rental is the millstone which weighs 
down the agricultural industry—in other words, that English 
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landowners rack-rent the land. The selling value of land is 
referred to as exorbitant, and as having gone up enormously as a 
result of the war. 

There is little ground for these assertions. The average 
rental of agricultural land to-day is about 1/. per acre, whereas 
similar land in Continental countries is letting at about double 
that rate. In the same way the selling value of land in nearly 
every other country is higher than in England. 

A further fallacy is that land is a monopoly. How can it be 
a monopoly when several millions of acres come into the market 
each year at an average price of under 25/. per acre? The writer 
knows of land which has been sold within the last few years for 
yl. an acre, including buildings, land which would have realised 
gol. an acre in countries with an organised agriculture. 

(e) It is the common view that our system of land tenure 
is one of ownership, but that wrongly describes it. It is a system 
of tenancy, and would remain a system of tenancy, with all its 
drawbacks, if the land were nationalised. 

(f) It is assumed that if a farmer has to buy his farm he must 
sink so much of his capital in the purchase that he has not enough 
left to work the farm properly ; but this, of course, need not be 
so. In other countries systems of land purchase exist which 
enable farmers to buy under fair financial conditions, and they 
are in no way crippled. 

(g) It is put forward that the farmer has fair access to working 
capital, that the banks advance all he requires ; but this is not 
so. The credit in this country provided by banks to farmers is 
an outstanding 20,000,000/., as against 360,000,000/. in Germany 
(in 1913). 

(h) People still talk about the need of fixity of tenure! This 
is now so thoroughly established that the bad tenant cannot be 
turned out at all, and the country and industry suffer in conse- 
quence. 

(i) There is still talk about free access to land, but this is pro- 
vided for in the Acts passed during the last ten or fifteen years. 
Often new legislation is demanded, when the demand should be 
that existing legislation be put in force. 

(j) There are still people who believe that Whitehall can farm 
or that county agricultural committees (more or less under the 
direction of Whitehall) can conduct our farming operations. 

Whitehall knows well that it cannot farm, and county agri- 
cultural committees, although they worked energetically during 
the war, would not function properly in times of peace. 

(k) It is often said that occupying farmers in England culti- 
vate their soil worse than tenant farmers. This may be true, 
but it is wrong to suppose that this is due to something inherent 
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in occupying ownership. Occupying owners have generally pur- 
chased under unfavourable financial conditions, and, having sunk 
too much of their available capital in purchase, have left them- 
selves crippled and without sufficient working capital. This does 
not occur in countries with an organised agriculture, where occupy- 
ing owners are able through credit to raise loans for increasing 
working capital. It is also suggested that it is harder to control 
the standard of cultivation of the occupying owner than of the 
tenant. But at this moment there is no control of the tenant, 
whereas an effective credit system provides the soundest control, 
since it offers so strong an inducement to the farmer to raise 
his standard of cultivation. 

(2) There is an unreasonable assumption that State ownership 
would have the effect of raising the standard of the indifferent 
farmer. This is an unsound argument, since, in the end, State 
ownership would mean control by the Treasury. We should have 
its dead hand fastening a cold grip upon the industry and bringing 
apathy and stagnation in its train. 

(m) It is loosely held that the creation of State ownership 
would bring about a return to the medieval communal society ; 
but such would not be the result, even if such a thing were desirable, 
Our society is too large and complicated for such a return. Indi- 
viduals in the old communal system were their own masters and 
managed their own affairs, and though at the outset the State 
might set out to be the servant of the public (and in such matters 
an indifferent servant), it would speedily become a tyrannical 
master. 

(x) In regard to rural housing, while there is a great need for 
new houses in rural districts, it is wrong to say that there is any- 
thing approaching the overcrowding and unhealthy conditions 
that exist in the crowded streets of the town. It is very often 
overlooked that townsmen and urban workers have to a large 
extent taken possession of cottages originally intended for country 
people. In small towns with one or two factories the inhabitants 
often occupy houses in the country as far as seven miles away 
from their work. County council employees, roadmen, postmen, 
railwaymen and policemen are in the aggregate occupying large 
numbers of agricultural cottages. 

Unfavourable economic conditions are compelling large land- 
owners to break up their estates, and, on the other hand, small 
occupying ownerships have doubled since 1917. Here we have a 
movement actually at work which has proved beneficial when 
rightly handled in every other country. The point of immediate 
importance is to see that we handle it rightly. 

If occupying ownership is developed on right lines, until 
70 or 80 per cent. of the farms are in the hands of owners rather 
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‘than of tenants, we shall see a great moral effect upon the culti- 
yators of the soil. 

Ownership of the land by the man who tills it brings a direct 
interest in the land that no form of tenancy can give. It provides 
an incentive to improve the land, which experience has shown to 
be absent from all forms of public ownership tried in the history 
of the worll. It encourages thrift. If a man has to repair his 
own buildings and look after them, he will usually take that ‘ stitch 
in time which saves nine.’ The tenant farmer looks to the 
landowner to do these repairs, and in consequence they are mani- 
fold and costly. It encourages independence and enterprise. 
The occupying owner has to rely upon his own initiative instead 
of trusting to his landlord (whether an individual or the State) to 
help him out of difficulties that he should grapple with. 

In considering this question of ownership and the effect upon 
the character of the people we must not think only of the farmer, 
but also of the labourer. One of the most disastrous things that 
has happened in agriculture during the last 150 years has been 
the gradual and complete divorce of the agricultural labourer 
from direct interest in the soil. I do not advocate the return to 
common lands or any such system, but easier access to land for 
agricultural labourers. In Continental countries the large 
majority of agricultural labourers own land. Even the dock 
labourers of Antwerp own some land. It is not too much to say 
that it is highly dangerous to society to have a large landless 
proletariat, and we have a larger landless proletariat than exists 
in any othercountry. Apart from the moral aspect, there is 
nothing that works for social solidarity like a multitude of small 
owners. I do not put this point forward from any political con- 
sideration, because I do not believe such owners would neces- 
sarily be Conservatives. Having a direct stake in the country, 
they would give balance to the social fabric. They would not 
lend themselves to wild experiment with the nation’s greatest 
asset. 

What is the economic advantage of small occupying owner- 
ships? The cost of administering the land is reduced to a 
minimum. In those parts of England where the soil is suitable 
there would be a large increase in small holdings under 50 acres, 
each owned and cultivated by the family, where to-day we see a 
plurality of farms in the hands of a large tenant, who can only 
live on one of them. One can see the effects of such a system in 
districts like Lancashire, Cheshire, or South Lincolnshire. Special 
means should be devised to enable the capable labourer with little 
capital to become a small holder. As a small holder, a man is his 
own master, and although small holders are not to-day making as 
good a living as they should, this is not because the farm is too 
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small to be an economic unit, but because of lack of organisation 
in our agricultural industry. Granted such conditions as exist ip 
other countries, the financial position of small holders would be 
greatly improved. I am not thinking of the few thousands of 
small holders placed upon the land by county councils under the 
1908 Act, or ex-service men under the Ex-Service Men’s Facilities 
Act, but of the great mass of 260,000 farmers who hold 50 acres 
or under (the total number of farmers in England and Wales js 
409,000). 

The study of such accounts as are available of the properly 
handled family farm shows a high yield per acre, and a higher 
output per man and a higher profit per acre, than among the 
larger farmers. 

The objection to occupying ownership voiced by the Lloyd 
George Land Report of 1913, and still, apparently, uppermost in 
his mind, appears to be that if State-aided purchase were insti- 
tuted upon terms which were financially sound the tenant farmer 
would be in a worse financial position, because : 

(a) A proportion of his capital would be sunk in the land, 
where it would earn only a low rate of interest, with the result 
that he could not employ it as working capital on the land ; 

(0) If he had more than one child the difficulty mentioned 
in (a) would be aggravated, for in order to provide for the younger 
children the farm would have to be mortgaged or sold at his 
death ; 

(c) He would actually be in a worse financial position, as the 
interest and sinking fund, together with expenses, repairs, tithe 
and land tax, would generally amount to considerably more than 
his present rent. 

The answer to these objections is the creation of a proper 
land bank system to enable farmers to buy their farms. If the 
State guarantees interest on the capital necessary for financing 
a purchase scheme, it does not provide the capital itself. The 
creation of satisfactory land purchase systems has proved quite 
simple in other countries, and must be less complicated than any 
form of purchase by the State. The everyday transaction of the 
purchaser paying the seller is at work under conditions favourable 
to both. 

Objection (a) is answered by the creation of a proper system 
of credit to enable the farmers to increase their working capital. 
Such a system properly developed and used would provide our 
farmers with more working capital than they have ever enjoyed 
before. 

In regard to (6), all that can be said is that the system has 
worked perfectly in other countries without the indicated diffi- 
culties arising. 
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Objection (c) is largely covered by the answer to (a). In some 
cases the farmers, during the first years of the purchasing 
operations, pay somewhat more than they were paying to the 
landowner (a clear proof of uneconomic rental), but it must be 
remembered that each succeeding year their annual payments 
will grow less and the margin of security greater. 

Investigation, through costings, into the economics of the 
farm is one of the most important developments affecting the 
agricultural industry. Costings are making plain the fact that 
there is an extraordinarily wide variation in the cost of production 
upon farms of similar character and soil. Taking the manual 
labour expended upon wheat growing, it is found that its cost 
varies from 1/. Is. to 3/. an acre. Similar variations are to be 
found in practically the whole range of farming operations, and 
it is clear that there is room for great economies which involve no 
State control or interference, which would result in far more 
beneficial effects to the farmer and the industry than any bonus, 
subsidy or tariff. 

From the pronouncements of the leaders of the various parties 
it is clear that there is no hope of any such financial assist- 
ance. As a matter of fact few farmers want it. What, then, is 
the alternative ? It is that agriculturists should unite in placing 
the industry on a sound economic basis. This must be done by 
revising the economy of the farm, by the effective organisation 
of labour, by the scientific utilisation of artificial manures and 
new methods of cropping, and by taking full advantage of the 
discoveries which modern science has placed at our disposal. 

Finally we must have organisation of the industry on up-to- 
date lines. There is not the faintest use organising the industry 
unless the economy of the individual farm is reorganised, and 
vice versd. It is this organisation of the industry which will 
enable the farmer to get the best prices for his produce and to 
buy in the lowest markets. It is futile to bolster up any industry, 
whether rural or urban, if it does not come up to modern economic 
requirements. Governments can do much to assist in this object, 
and, above all, this Government should erect the one barrier 
against wild experiment with our land resources by bringing in 
an effective system of small occupying ownerships. It could 
render the nation no greater service. 

CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
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THE WORK OF NATIONAL AFFOREST ATION 


A SHORT time ago the Forestry Commission issued their Fifth 
Annual Report,! and it is worth more attention than it has 
received. The reasons are that not only does it mark the conclu- 
sion of the first five-year period for which the Commissioners were 
appointed and contains a review of the work hitherto accomplished, 
but it affords pointed and definite illustrations of the effect of 
some of those reductions in expenditure that were made in the 
name of economy, and, further, raises questions of policy affecting 
international issues that are of much importance. 

Those of us who had a hand in the later part of the war period 
in shaping proposals for a national scheme of afforestation were 
not of one mind on all matters, but there was no difference of 
opinion between us of the value and necessity of a great pro- 
gramme of planting uninterruptedly pursued, or of the misfor- 
tunes that we had inherited from the neglect of previous Govern- 
ments to carry out the recommendations made to them by a 
succession of authoritative bodies. We were then suffering the 
daily agony of seeing great quantities of shipping devoted to the 
carriage of timber whilst the people were short of food. We were 
all agreed also as to the social values of the afforestation of some of 
those millions of acres of our homeland which were found to be 
suitable for the purpose and were largely lying waste. At the 
same time we did not fail to point out that those social values—in 
employment, healthy country life, and otherwise—would be slow 
in their growth, although ultimately vast in extent. Afforestation 
is not a good topic for politicians in a hurry. 

The differences that arose were mainly over questions of method 
and machinery, and any reference that may be made to them in 
this paper must not obscure the outstanding fact of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, namely, that the progress so far made in planting 
is in advance of the programme, although the past year’s planting, 
taken by itself, is in arrear. This is a signal achievement, especi- 
ally when we bear in mind the difficulties the Commissioners have 
had to contend with during the past three years. 

Even more important, perhaps, than the planting itself, a 


1 No. 107, 1925 (price Is.). 
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machine has been created and a band of experienced men got 
together, and the Commissioners have assembled the staff essential 
for the bigger programmes of years to come. 

The Report shows, however, that the enterprise will need the 
continual fortification of an informed public opinion if the work 
js to go on so as to make that enduring contribution to national 
well-being that it can do if persevered with. The work already 
accomplished is, admittedly, only a trivial proportion of what 
there is to do even on the lowest estimate, and we may, perhaps, 
with advantage recall the acknowledged facts of the case. It was 
estimated by the Reconstruction Committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Right. Hon. Mr. F. D. Acland—that was appointed in 
1916, and reported in 1918 *—that in order to make the United 
Kingdom self-supporting a properly afforested area of 16,000,000 
acres would be required. The total area of the rough grazing and 
heath land, and deer forests in Great Britain is approximately 
equal to that figure ; but when the parts over 1500 feet and other 
unsuitable areas are excluded, about 8,500,000 acres of plantable 
land remain, including some 2,000,000 acres now used for rough 
grazing or poor tillage. From this, however, there should be 
deducted various patches of land where the ground is rocky, or 
where the land is unsuitable because of its exposed situation, or 
for other reasons. When these deductions had been made, the 
conclusion was as follows * : 

The area of land utilised for rough grazing, but capable of growing 


first-class coniferous timber of the same character as that imported, is 
not less than 3,000,000 and probably more than 5,000,000 acres. 


With reference to the 2,000,000 acres specially mentioned as 
now devoted to rough grazing or poor tillage, it is found that they 
could 
be devoted to timber production without decreasing the home production 
of meat by more than o-7 per cent., and if so used would ultimately afford 
employment to at least ten times the number of men now engaged on that 
area. 

On the whole, therefore, it is fair to say that there is in Great 
Britain sufficient land suitable and available for afforestation to 
provide us with about a third of our total annual requirements of 
timber in various forms, and that practically the whole of this 
land is now being wasted. This neglect of our national resources 
appears to have been overlooked by those panicky politicians who 
saved a few pounds in 1922 by stopping the cultivation of the . 
seedlings necessary for the utilisation of this land. 

‘ Our existing woodlands, including those that were cleared 

* 1918, Cd. 8881, Report of the Reconstruction Committee Forestry Sub-com- 


mittee (price 1s.). 
* Loc. cit., p. 4, para. 3. 
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during the war period, amount to about 2,750,000 acres of woods, 
coppice, and hedgerow timber, but about 1,000,000 acres of them 
are described as scrub and coppice of next to no value, and to be 
‘ classed only as wooded waste.’ 

Apart from the small extent of our existing woodlands, per. 
haps the most convincing revelation of the need for a national 
scheme of scientific afforestation was afforded by the examination 
of the yield and quality of such timber as we do produce. The 
yield from our woods was found to be less than 15 cubic feet per 
acre, whilst the average yield from the German State forests varied 
from 53 cubic feet in Prussia to 90 in Baden. But where there had 
been scientific afforestation it was shown that the British yield 
was excellent, and the quality of it, when the timber suitable for 
the district had been cultivated, was just as good in the case of 
conifers as anywhere else, and possibly better in the case of oak 
amongst the hardwoods. The quality of the bulk of our home- 
grown timber, however, owing to its variability, lack of grading, 
and unscientific method of growth, provided a more unsatisfactory 
record than its quantity. So much was this the case that at one 
period of the war Government departments which had to buy 
timber specifically laid down that British timber was not to be 
purchased or used, because it was so rough, short, and of poor 
quality. It is difficult to imagine a more damning commentary 
upon our former methods of afforestation. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, the Forestry Commission 
had to begin from zero, and it is a long way from zero to that full 
utilisation of our resources at which we must ultimately aim. The 
Acland Committee in 1918 therefore took as a first objective the 
provision of a sufficient safeguard against a recurrence of the con- 
ditions then existing, and fixed on the planting of 1,777,000 
acres as enough to ensure a full three years’ supply when grown. 
They proposed that two-thirds of this area should be planted in 
the first forty years, and suggested that in the first ten years, in 
view of the time required for the development of nurseries, the 
growing of the seedlings, the training of the staff, and so forth, 
200,000 acres should be the planting programme. It was estimated 
that 50,000 acres out of the total might be planted by public 
bodies and private owners under a system of grants-in-aid. 

The Forestry Commission was appointed in 1919 to carry out 
this ten-year programme. Some of us pleaded hard that Parlia- 
ment should be committed to the adoption of a twenty-year pro- 
gramme at least. We were disappointed; but perhaps we may 
hope that no Government will be so stupid as to stop the work at 
the end of the first ten years. The Commission had some help at 
the beginning from the nurseries that had already been established 
through the Board of Agriculture and the Development Commis- 
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sion, but they have made better progress in their early years than 
could have been expected in view of the short supply of trained 
forestry workers and the small provision for the planting of the 
seedlings. Their achievements, as compared with the programme 
from year to year, are as follows : 


Conifers. 


Area planted, 
Programme. acres. 


1st Year, 1919-20. Nil. 1296 
and Year, 1920-21. 3300 6105 
3rd Year, 1921-22. 6700 10,517 
4th Year, 1922-23. 10,000 9807 
5th Year, 1923-24. 13,300 10,065 


33,300 37,799 


It is proposed that by the end of the tenth year the annual 
planting capacity shall amount to 30,000 acres. In addition to 
the plantations of conifers, 1679 acres 01 hardwoods of different 
kinds have been planted. 

On the larger conifer programme therefore planting is 4500 
acres in advance of the programme despite the fact that in the 
last, or fifth, year it was 3200 acres in arrear. The progressive 
augmentation of the planting, as nurseries develop and as staff 
and experience are gained, is, of course, the very essence of success, 
and excellent progress was being made until the Geddes Committee 
arrived on the scene. 

That body recommended ‘ that the whole effort should be 
abandoned, although the total expenditure of the Commission up 
to that time had not amounted to much more than 500,000/. in 
all, apart from the grant of 200,000/. due for 1922. But the Com- 
mittee said that we could not afford to spend money at that rate 
in an enterprise that might not be a paying proposition, taken by 
itself, even with our grandchildren, and their only comment on 
the necessity for the anticipatory provision of national forests in 
a time of war was that ‘the same might be said of home-grown 
wheat.’ Perhaps it might, but if the only test to be applied is to 
consist of a cash-balance test, what are we to say of expenditure 
on the provision of a road, or, if it comes to that, on a 6-inch 
howitzer? Neither did the eminent shipowners on that Com- 
mittee attach any importance to the fact that in the first two 
years of the war alone we had spent 37,000,000/. more in timber 
than we need have done if we had had our own forests. This 
great item (so insisted on by the Acland Committee) might have 
been taken into account, but it received no mention, in common 


* Second Interim Report of the Committee on National Expenditure, 1922, 
Cd. 1582, pp. 502—54 (price 3s.). 
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with the further circumstance that the expenditure was even 
greater during the last part of the war period. Very strangely also, 
they neglected to refer to the fact that 7,000,000 tons of shippi 
had been involved in this importation in the first two years of war, 
and that the diversion of this tonnage in 1917 nearly resulted in 
national famine. They did, however, discover that a serious 
objection to a scheme of national afforestation resided in the fact 
that many of the forests would be more than five miles from an 
existing line of railway ‘ as the crow flies.’ Apparently it would 
have been more economical in their view to have devoted land 
that lay along the railwayside (and had therefore an enhanced 
commercial value) to the growing of trees. Sir Eric Geddes, any- 
how, might have contemplated the possibility that in fifteen years 
or so, when the pitwood began to be cleared, it would have been 
possible to run a few trolley lines into the newly planted forests, 
But what necessity is there to labour the point ? A couple of big 
liners—excellent targets for torpedoes—would only cost as much 
as the afforestation of 200,000 acres of land ! 

This intervention of the Geddes Committee provides the 
occasion for the Commissioners to make some of the frankest 
comments on changes of Government policy that I have seen in 
official documents. Their statement is : 


At the end of the second year they were nearly 3000 acres ahead of the 
programme. At this point the Geddes Commission intervened. . . . The 
advantage gained in the first two years was thus lost, and the rate of 
planting has, at the end of the fifth year, fallen 3000 acres behind the 
Acland programme. The Commissioners are thus compelled to face, in 
exaggerated form, the precise difficulties they had planned to avoid.' 


Later on they tell us that the changes 


completely dislocated the work of the Commission, when, for example, the 
expanding programme was dropped, the number of men in training had 
to be reduced, and ten promising forest officers were dismissed. Now that 
the expanding programme is resumed, the Commissioners find their work 
sorely hampered by the want of trained men.® 


In another place, however, we are led to hope, ‘ provided there 
is no further change of policy,’ from the decision of the late Govern- 
ment to resume the expanding programme, that the 


ground lost will be regained, and the whole ten years’ programme accom- 
plished within the time and money prescribed for the purpose by Par- 
liament.? 


The episode provides an interesting illustration of the case 
that the late Viscount Milner made with so much force in his 
recent essays on the Questions of the Hour, that economy may 


5 P. 4. * P. 9. 7 P. 5. 
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‘sometimes prove to be an extravagance, indeed a waste. In work 
of this kind, as the Commissioners rightly say, ‘instability of 
purpose is the bane of an undertaking which depends more than 
any other or timely preparation.® 

Apart from these emergencies, the Report of the Forestry 
Commissioners gives a glimpse of the social values attached to 
afforestation, but there are two or three other matters of import- 
ance which merit earlier comment. The position with regard to 
the acquisition of land does not seem to be satisfactory. Acquisi- 
tion must necessarily be substantially in advance of planting, not 
only because it is wise to have a margin to make use of in times 
of unemployment and to provide for the preliminary work of 
clearing, preparation, destruction of rabbits, and so forth, but 
because it is important to spread the planting of an area over a 
term of years, so that the forest ultimately may contain trees of 
different ages and thus afford continuous employment and yield 
of timber. The programme anticipated the acquisition of 165,200 
acres of plantable land by the end of the fifth year, but the amount 
acquired has fallen short of this by 23,730 acres, and more than 
20,000 acres of this deficit are attributable to the operations of the 
past year. 

The Commissioners themselves say that ‘ the margin on which 
they have hitherto been working is too narrow. In practice it 
has been found a false economy to work on so narrow a margin.’ 
This is certainly true ; but the margin would have been narrower 
still last year if it had not been for the munificence of Mr. H. J. 
Younger in making the Commission a gift of 10,000 acres of 
land, of which 2500 are plantable. The Report contains no 
explanation of this shortage of acquisition, which the Com- 
missioners themselves deplore, and it would be interesting to know 
more about it. 

The total area of land so far acquired in Great Britain is 
207,718 acres, of which 136,604 are described as plantable ; but 
the distribution of this land and the proportion of it plantable in 
the different countries are contrary to the anticipations of the 
Royal Commission on Coast Erosion,® and of the Acland Com- 
mittee, who found that out of the 8,500,000 acres of plantable land 
in Great Britain no less than 6,000,000 were in Scotland. But 
the acquisitions of the Forestry Commission show that of the 
78,453 acres so far acquired in England and Wales 76,312 are 
returned as plantable, whilst of the 129,265 acres acquired in 
Scotland only 60,292 are plantable. No doubt the proportion of 
wilder and high level land is higher in Scotland than England and 
Wales, but the disproportion is so great that we ought to have 
some further information upon it. 


*\ P. 9, ® 1909, Cd. 4460. 
Vor. XCVIII—No. 585 
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The prices paid are remarkably near those anticipated by the 
Reconstruction Committee, who estimated that the land would 
cost an average of 3/. an acre for purchase and 3s. per annum for 
lease or feu. The actual cost for purchase so far averages 2/. 35, 54, 
per acre, or, if the whole cost were charged against the plantable 
land, 3/. 13s. 6d. per acre; the corresponding figures of the land 
acquired by lease or feu being Is. 4d. per acre of the land asa 
whole and 2s. 4d. if assessed on that plantable only. The fact, 
however, that sundry receipts by the Commission amounted to 
nearly 50,000/. during the last year, apart from the receipts 
obtained from the recently transferred Crown woods, shows that 
it would not be fair to attribute the whole cost to the plantable 
land, so that the costs of acquisition so far incurred appear to be 
most favourable. It is to be hoped also that in subsequent 
Reports the Commission will give us further information as to the 
basis of the acquisition. There was a long struggle in 1918 in 
regard to the basis of the acquisition of land required for the 
provision of small holdings and allotments for returned ex-service 
men. As Minister of Reconstruction, I urged that the basis of 
purchase should be the payment of a perpetual rentcharge, and 
that if it were not so, the scheme would ultimately break down 
owing to the sinkage of too much capital in out-and-out purchase, 
My proposal was subsequently examined in detail and recom- 
mended by a Committee under Lord Cave, but notwithstanding 
our strong pleadings, when Mr. Lloyd George was in a hurry over 
the General Election of 1918, these recommendations were put 
aside, and the more spectacular provision of 20,000,000. for out- 
and-out purchase was substituted. This proposal, of course, 
knocked the bottom out of the carefully prepared plans, and we 
all know now that when that money was spent, and hard times 
came again, the provision of land for approved applicants amongst 
the ex-service men was brought to a standstill. What applied 
to land required for small holdings applies with added force to 
that suitable for forestry. Up to the present, both in England 
and Wales and in Scotland, about two-thirds of the forest land 
have been acquired by lease or feu, and about one-third by 
purchase. Short of ownership a perpetual lease is, of course, the 
only sound tenure for forest land. This, perhaps, applies to the 
leases obtained by the Commission, but it would be well to have 
the fact definitely stated. 

One of the most cheering pieces of information in the Report 
is that steps are at last being taken to remedy a serious 
omission that was made when the Commission was set up. A 
forest authority must clearly have sufficient independence to be 
able to concentrate upon its work without the pull of other 
departmental considerations, but the initial separation of the 
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scheme from the provision of small holdings was a blunder. 
The Commission, it is true, could make some progress in the 
utilisation of such cottages and buildings as existed on the land 
acquired, but it was not, so we are told, ‘ until the late Government 
gave the word to go ahead’ last autumn, that any substantial 
beginning could be made. Forest holdings are essential to the 
work of forestry itself as well as to the proper use of parts of the 
land acquired, because forest work is most abundant in the 
winter when that on the holdings is slack, and vice versd, It 
would often be difficult or impossible for holders to make a living 
out of the holdings alone, and this accounts for the derelict 
position of much of the useful land included in most of the forest 
areas. But the Commission is able to guarantee 150 days’ work 
in each year to each holder, so that forest holdings can be estab- 
lished and a stable population in the forest areas afforded a secure 
livelihood. One holding to about every 200 acres of forest 
appears to be the average, and each holding consists, as a rule, 
of a cottage with a maximum of 10 acres of cultivated land, with 
additional grazing as may be available. Moreover, forest holdings 
under a scheme of this kind lend themselves particularly to the 
establishment of all sorts of co-operative methods of working and 
enterprises amongst the workers, in transport, marketing and in 
other ways. The seventy-two holdings already available are 
mainly those derived from such cottages as were previously 
existing, but the Commission is already engaged upon the provision 
of 141 more. At present, of course, the scheme is in its very 
infancy, and applicable only to a few thousand acres of forest. 
When, however, it comes to apply to hundreds of thousands, or, 
let us hope, eventually to those millions of acres that are suitable, 
it is evident that forest holdings contain possibilities of self- 
supporting work on land, now practically derelict, of immense 
value. 

The numbers of workers of different kinds employed by the 
Commission closely correspond with the forecast of the Recon- 
struction Committee, and show that afforestation cannot be 
looked to for making rapidly any large deduction from the present 
appalling figures of unemployment, although ultimately the number 
of forest workers will be great. 

__ The 37,000 acres already planted under the direct authority 
of the Commission (with most of the trees less than three years 
old, and with 10,000 of them planted during the past year) 
afforded employment to 2650 men in the winter, and to a 
minimum of 1620 in the summer. The grants out of the unem- 
ployment allowance that were made in aid of planting by public 
bodies or private individuals provided additional work to the 


extent of 30,000 man-weeks, but when both schemes are taken 
xx2 
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account of the total number of those employed is not great as yet, 
When land has been obtained, as it should be, on a greater scale 
than has been done at present, extra work can undoubtedly be 
provided on anticipatory road-making, clearance and other work 
in aid of unemployment, but this, of course, does not affect the 
aggregate amount of work available in the long run. If plants 
were provided, the area to be planted, we are told, could be 
doubled in from three to four years. 

Apart from those directly employed in the forest work, a 
vigorous forest-holding policy would provide work in many other 
directions for those in touch with the forest communities, and 
the Acland Committee estimated that an additional settled 
population of about 75,000 per 1,000,000 acres of forest could be 
looked for, so that, so far as the afforestation itself is concerned, 
the planting and development of the 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres 
available would probably lead to the settlement, in those at present 
unused areas, of something over 300,000 persons, apart from others 
dependent upon them and engaged in the collateral industries 
that always spring up in forest areas. Whatever the ultimate 
figure may be, however, and although the numbers capable of 
being employed quickly may be disappointing to some sanguine 
people who have looked to afforestation as a rapid means of 
providing additional employment, it is unquestionable that the 
settlement and steady employment, under healthy conditions, of 
so large a population would provide a national asset of enormous 
value. 

The amount of planting that the Commissioners estimate 
would be carried out during the ten years by public bodies and 
private individuals who receive grants in aid is much greater than 
was anticipated by the Reconstruction Committee. The forecast 
was for 50,000 acres during the ten years, but the Commissioners 
estimate that the planting may amount to 110,000 acres. The 
first figure has indeed been nearly reached already, for nearly 
23,000 acres are already planted, with a further 18,000 prepared 
for planting, and an additional 7000 acres cleared of scrub. These 
schemes have been assisted out of the grants for unemployment, 
and, seeing that these moneys were not available until 1921-22, 
the progress has been astonishingly rapid. They may, perhaps, 
be somewhat deceptive, as the very large decline of the area 
prepared for planting during the past year, from 6075 acres in 
1922-23 to 2772 in 1923-24, rather suggests that at the beginning 
a sort of reservoir was tapped, and that this work may slow down. 
Nevertheless, in view of what the Reconstruction Committee and 
other bodies found as to the character generally of private 
plantings, more information on the conditions attaching to the 
grants should be forthcoming. A private owner cannot as a rule 
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afford to take long views, and hitherto, as already stated, the 
timber yield of our private plantations has been most unsatis- 
factory. The Acland Committee told us 1°: 


The problem of bringing woods in private ownership to a uniform state 
of high productivity has not yet been satisfactorily solved, though many 
countries have attacked it energetically. 


Germany, perhaps, has attacked this problem as energetically 
as any, but there, whilst the total yield per acre of all the German 
forests when the vast privately owned forests were included was 
only 274 cubic feet in 1899 and 1900, the lowest yield from the 
State forests was 53 cubic feet in Prussia. It may be that the 
spread of interest and the adoption of more scientific methods, 
coupled with conditions attaching to grants made by the Com- 
mission, may rapidly raise the standard of private afforestation in 
this country, but we are entitled to require a more scientific 
system of planting as a condition of the grants that are made. In 
these days of unemplcyment, however, and in view of the small 
amount of grants, it could not fairly be suggested that the Com- 
mission should be meticulous or harassing. Nevertheless, the 
grants do afford the only machinery available for improving the 
standard of private planting. They appear to have covered 
about half the cost involved, and there can be no doubt, I think, 
that the money has been well spent, certainly vastly better spent 
than it would have been by using the same amount for the outright 
payment of benefits with no useful return either to the worker or 
the community. The total cost per acre to the Commission itself 
of planting and weeding, the cost of plants and all preparatory 
work, averaged about 7/. ros. per acre, and the grants in aid were 
up to 4/. tos. per acre in the case of corporate bodies and up to 
3/. for private individuals. 

It would, I think, be difficult to improve upon the summary 
which the Reconstruction Committee gave of the relative functions 
of the State and of the private planter in the case of forestry. 
Essentially the difference depends upon the human fact that the 
life of an individual is short, whilst the life of the State is long. 
Their finding was as follows : 

In this matter the State cannot stand aside and wait for private indivi- 
duals to act ; it must give a lead. It must risk its own money if there is 
to be any real prospect of private individuals risking theirs, and bold 
action by the State in the early stages, if it be as_wisely directed as we 
hope it will be, will be the best means in the long run of securing the active 
co-operation of private owners. The returns from afforestation are distant, 
and even if there is every prospect that profits will accrue they are long 
delayed. But the State can afford to take long views, and when private 
owners become convinced that the long view is likely to be justified by 
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results, they also may not be afraid to venture if the State gives a reason. 
able amount of encouragement. We do not believe that State afforesta. 
tion means expensive and inefficient action. On the contrary, we have the 
long experience of all the countries in which forestry has reached a high 
pitch of development, and the promising methods of management in cer. 
tain of the Crown woods of recent years, to prove the opposite. The 
success of forestry depends very largely upon the continuity of methods of 
treatment over long periods, and upon the systematic collection and analysis 
of data over well-defined areas and under varied conditions. This is 
essentially work for the State. 


There is a further and wider aspect of afforestation policy, 
It is not dealt with by the Commission, save in the Summary of 
Timber Imports for 1924, but it arises very definitely out of their 
Report. From time to time I have used some of my leisure in 
looking over the reports that were made to me as Minister of 
Reconstruction in 1917 and 1918, but in none of them have the 
forecasts been fulfilled with a more literal, and almost uncanny, 
accuracy than in this matter of afforestation. Our imports of 
timber and wood of all kinds cost us a little over 34,000,000. in 
1913, but in 1924 practically an identical quantity of material cost 
rather more than 66,000,000/. This extra 32,000,000/. is payment 
for material at least a third of which we could grow at home if we 
had the mind and perseverance to do so. A figure like this seems 
to make the short-sightedness of the Geddes Committee, in seeking 
to save 200,000/. by arresting an effort to stem such an appalling 
drain on our resources, assume a grotesque disproportion. It is, 
indeed, so pitiful that further comment is impossible. The 
imports of timber also absorb 13 per cent. of every ton of 
shipping that comes into British ports——And we ought never to 
forget the year 1917. 

One of the most prophetic and detailed Reports on our future 
timber position was made to the Government in 1918 by Mr. E. P. 
Stebbing. In that Report Mr. Stebbing prophesied that it might 
be that in the post-war period our annual wood imports might 
well come to cost us 73,000,000/., and in view of the fact that, 
notwithstanding the bad trade last year, the cost in 1924 was 
nearly 4,000,000/, more than in 1923, it is evident that his forecast 
is likely to come true. 

It so happens that the 10,276,000 loads imported in 1924 area 
little less than the imports of 1913 alone, but nearly identical with 
the average of 10,204,000 loads of the five pre-war years. I have 
not available any critical and informed analysis of the later 
figures of our overseas supplies, but the analyses by Mr. Stebbing 
and by the Reconstruction Committee of the imports of 1913 
are, no doubt, applicable to-day. Of the 10,431,000 loads im- 
ported in 1913 more than 9,000,000 came from five sources, as 
follows : 
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Russia . t q 3 , ‘ . 5,196,826 
Sweden . 5 , . ; ‘ - 1,759,417 
France . ‘ , : ; ; ‘ 984,331 
Canada and Newfoundland . ‘ ‘ 897,217 
United States of America . : , ; 511,351 


9,349,142 


For some years the imports from Norway and Sweden have 
been substantially declining, and the annual cut, even before the 
excessive fellings of the war period, had exceeded the annual 
growth. From France also, for similar reasons, increased supplies 
cannot be looked for. The United States also are sending us 
less and less timber. Notwithstanding their own vast forests, they 
are increasingly importing from Canada, and the governing fact 
of geography is determining the current of Canadian supplies. The 
course of it is sufficiently indicated by the following short table : 


Canadian Exports of Forest Produce. 


To U.K. To U.S.A, 
Dollars. Dollars. 


1892 F . + 9,454,000 11,472,000 
1912 ‘ F - 10,951,000 25,484,000 

Owing mainly to this deflection of Canadian produce, the pro- 
portion of our timber supplies from Empire sources fell from 22 
per cent. in 1899 to 10 per cent. in 1913. In all these cases also 
the war period and its resulting conditions have operated to our 
detriment. With the most active forest policy at home, we cannot 
look for any great measure of relief from home sources for a con- 
siderable number of years, and it is on that account that all the 
authorities directed our attention with increasing emphasis to the 
Russian and Siberian market. 

The Acland Committee said : 

Russia, as will be evident from the facts already given, is now the 
crux of the whole question. She is, and has been for several years, the 
only source on which we could, under present conditions, rely to make 
good the decline in our imports of coniferous timber from other countries 
and meet our ever-expanding demand. 

In the twenty years preceding the war the imports of Russian 
and Siberian timber more than doubled, until at last, as we have 
seen, they came to equal the imports of all other countries put 
together. Nevertheless, the mighty forests of these lands are as 
yet almost untapped. We are told! that the total extent of 
true forest land in Russia and Siberia is estimated at 814,000 
square miles, or nearly three times as great as the total timber 
land of the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. Stebbing went into great detail in the description and 
location of the Russian and Siberian forests, and into the ways 
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and means of obtaining concessions for their development, and it 
appears that a great proportion could advantageously be worked 
from the Archangel area. This is not the place to criticise the 
policy we appear to be pursuing at present in regard to Russia, 
but, hateful as some of the methods of its present rulers un- 
doubtedly are, our dislike of them should not blind us to the 
unescapable fact that any attempt to put Russia into a sort of 
trade Coventry is the way to produce a timber famine in Britain, 
Full details of all these things are available to the Government, 
and it might perhaps be useful if the Foreign Office were reminded 
of some of them, and better still, perhaps, if some of those news- 
papers that devote so much space to the advertisement of Mon- 
sieur Zinovieff and a handful of Communists at home were to 
turn their skilful propagandists on to a discussion of the best way 
of securing the development of these vast resources which, for a 
long time to come, will be of such great importance to our own 
people. For the moment, however, those of us who think or speak 
like this are as ‘ voices crying in the wilderness,’ but the danger 
involved in any policy that leads to the curtailment or insufficient 
development of those supplies certainly emphasises the importance 
of pressing on with the work at home. 

First and last, however, I think we are justified in insisting 
that afforestation schemes should not be looked at simply and 
solely from the point of view of the cash return they are likely to 
give, although at present prices they would no doubt be justified 
on that basis alone. They produce social and national values that 
may be even more important than the production of the wood 
itself. These values are expressed in terms of a healthy and con- 
tented population as well as in terms of wealth, and the import- 
ance of them warrants, in conclusion, the quotation of the excel- 
lent summary of the case that was made by the Acland Committee 
in 1918 32: 

It is on such values that the strength of rations depends. In order to 
increase them it has long been the custom for the State in other countries 
to expend very large sums of public money either in planting for itself or 
in encouraging public bodies and private persons to plant. In some cases, 
as in the afforestation of the lands in France, the sands and heaths in 
Denmark, and the high moors of Belgium, the hope of direct profit is very 
remote; but the fact that areas hitherto valueless have been rendered 
permanently habitable and productive is held to justify the initial cost, 
even though it may not be wholly recovered. The construction of forests 
is regarded in the same light as the construction of roads, bridges, break- 
waters, etc., which are of definite national value, though the capital sunk 
in them may produce no direct return and cannot be recovered. Happily, 
in this country there lies between us and such difficult and costly problems 


a vast area of good forest soil where the results of afforestation, direct and 
indirect, promise to be far more encouraging. 


CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 
13 P, 20. 





ENGLISH POOR RELIEF METHODS THROUGH 
FOREIGN EYES 


SoME years ago a distinguished foreign Poor Law administrator, 
who had long cherished a profound admiration of England and 
English ways, paid us a visit. He came as a student, he was 
careful to explain: he wished to see for himself how the work 
done in his country by the department of which he was the chief 
was done here ; he wished, too, to learn, so far as he could from 
what he saw, new methods of working, new lines on which to 
organise. Moreover, he was, as he frankly confessed, curious to 
know how the treatment meted out to the poor in England com- 
pared with the treatment meted out to them in his own country ; 
whether, in fact, the poor as a whole fared very much better here 
than there. That they must in many respects fare better here 
than there he was sure, not only because England spends much 
more money per head on her poor than his country, but also 
because she has had wider experience in dealing with them 
officially. 

He began his investigations by paying a visit to one of our 
model Poor Law schools. He was delighted with the house, and 
little wonder, for it was a fine large building standing in a 
beautiful garden. Every room was prettily decorated ; even the 
bath-rooms were painted a delicate green, and every room was as 
neat and clean as hands could make it. His face beamed with 
pleasure as he went from room to room, with pleasure and some- 
thing akin to amazement. Never before had he seen so fine a 
Poor Law institution, he declared, in his odd medley of three 
different tongues. ‘ Why, were I seeking a school for my own son, 
I could not wish for a better,’ he exclaimed. 

He watched with keen eyes the boys at their sports; he 
examined their drawings, listened while a lecture was being given 
to them. He even looked at their clothes and tasted the food 
they were to have for dinner. And he was lavish with his praise 
of everything. He pronounced the whole institution perfect, in 
fact, alike in organisation and management. So far as he could 
judge, the teaching was excellent, he said; and so were the 
manners and demeanour of the boys. And he could speak on the 
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subject with authority, for he had in his time inspected many 
institutions in his own country and elsewhere. 

His admiration of the school was manifestly sincere ; none 
the less he gave an odd little laugh when, on their way back to 
town, his English guide, who was, as it chanced, an old friend, 
suggested to him that he should organise a school on the same 
lines for the children under his care. 

‘No, I certainly will not!’ he exclaimed emphatically, 
‘ Every boy in that school costs as much as many a decent family 
has to live on in our country. We could not afford to spend on 
our Poor Law boys so much as is spent on those boys. And if we 
could, we would not. Such a school, although excellent no doubt 
for English boys, would not do at all for our boys. If our boys 
were brought up as those boys are, they would never be willing 
to stay on the land, or work with their hands. They would all 
wish to flock into towns, wear black coats, and be officials or 
clerks ; and we have already only too many of that sort. Besides, 
fathers and mothers who are bringing up their own children would 
soon be in arms if our Poor Law children, whom they must help to 
support, were living in all that luxury while their own children had 
perhaps to rough it. Then it would not be good for our Poor Law 
children to be brought up so differently from those other children. 
It would separate them from their own people, take them out of 
their own class without putting them into any other. What we 
try to do is to bring them up just as those other children are 
brought up. We board them out with the parents of those other 
children ; then they all fare alike, and go to school together. 
We watch over them, of course, see that they are kindly treated ; 
and if any of them show signs of special talent, we take care to 
have it cultivated.’ 

He paused for a moment and then added meditatively : ‘ Our 
children turn out well as a rule. Our system yields good results, 
I think. What do you think ? ’ he inquired, turning to his guide; 
“ you have seen some of our boys.’ 

“Yes, and a finer, stronger, or more intelligent set of young- 
sters I never saw anywhere, or a happier,’ was the reply. 

‘ At any rate, they are more vigorous than the boys at that 
school, better able therefore to fight their own battles and make 
their own way in the world,’ the visitor remarked. ‘So at least 
it seems to me, but I may be wrong. And they cost us only 
about a third of what those boys cost you, and we must count 
the cost. We have no spare money to lavish about. Moreover, 
although we wish to do the best we can for our Poor Law boys, 
that best must not be better, we hold, than the best the average 
working man can do for his own children. That school is cer- 
tainly perfect in its way ; and here in England, a rich country, it 
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no doubt serves some very good purpose. In our country, how- 
ever, it would do harm; of that I am sure. Even if it did not 
demoralise the children who were there, it would stir up bad feeling 
among their friends and relatives outside. I am very glad to 
have seen it, but copy it !—no, that I will not.’ 

His next visit was to a workhouse, one that ranks among the 
best in England. The size of the building evidently made a great 
impression on him; so did the number of the inmates, the 
number, too, of the officials in smart uniforms. In the workhouse, 
as in the school, he found much to admire, for everything was in 
perfect order, and clean as clean could be. The rooms were all 
well warmed, most of the seats had backs, and the beds were very 
comfortable, more comfortable, he said, than the bed of the 
average working man in his country. As for the ward in which 
the old ladies were sitting, it was quite charming ; infinite trouble 
had evidently been taken to make it bright and cosy for them. 
And they themselves were nicely dressed; their hair was neat ; 
their whole appearance, indeed, was spick and span. The visitor 
spent quite a long time with them, trying so far as he could, with 
his scant supply of English, to get into touch with them. 

‘Those old ladies are certainly well cared for and kindly 
treated,’ he remarked when in the corridor, with the door of 
their ward securely shut. ‘They ought to be very happy; but 
they don’t seem as if they were.’ He glanced at his guide, with a 
questioning look in his eyes. 

‘No, they don’t seem very happy,’ the guide admitted. ‘ Most 
of them seem depressed, while some look quite miserable.’ 

‘It is the same here as elsewhere, I suppose,’ the visitor 
remarked. ‘ Worthy old people—and there are some very worthy 
old people in that room—are always more or less miserable, I find, 
if they are shut up with the worthless. The worthless make 
them miserable. One wicked old harridan can easily make the 
lives of a whole roomful of decent folk a burden to them. That 
is why we have given up housing harridans with decent folk ; 
for the decent folk suffered while the harridans were quite happy ; 
and that, we felt, was unfair.’ 

From the old ladies’ ward he went to the great hall, where 
dinner was just going to be served. He watched the inmates come 
streaming in and take up their places. There were hundreds of 
them of all sorts and conditions, of all ages, men and women in 
the prime of life, young men and girls, and folk who looked as if 
they were ninety. Most of them belonged evidently to the ne’er- 
do-well class, through weakness, though, rather than vice, unless 
their faces belied them. Dotted about among them, however, 
there was quite a fair number of decent-looking folk, a fair 
number, too, of folk who looked the veriest scoundrels. 
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‘Why, those are what you call gaol-birds, are they not ?’ the 

visitor inquired of a workhouse official after scanning some of the 

inmates over carefully. ‘ What are they doing here ?’ 

When he was told that they were there because they were 
destitute, he seemed surprised. 

‘ But those other men, at that same table, look quite respect- 
able!’ 

‘Yes, probably they are respectable; but they too are 
destitute.’ 

‘Then you house all who are destitute here, whether they 
are criminals or decent men, whether they are destitute through 
misfortune or because they will not work ? ’ 

‘Yes, we must,’ the official replied. ‘Our workhouses are 
provided as refuges for the destitute. Everyone who is destitute 
has the right to come here. We cannot refuse to take him in 
even though he comes straight from prison.’ 


‘But if a respectable man comes, one whom misfortune has 
befallen ? ’ 

‘ We take him in, of course.’ 

‘ But do you put him with the gaol-birds ? Must he work, eat, 
and sleep with them ? ’ 

‘Yes, he must. He does not come here unless he is destitute, 
and all the destitute are equal; they must therefore fare alike, 
Distinctions cannot be made in a workhouse.’ 

The visitor looked startled. ‘ Are all workhouses the same as 
this ? ’ he inquired. 

‘ The law is the same for them all, and they all are, or ought 
to be, worked on the same lines; for they are all just refuges 
for those who are at the end of their resources.’ The official 
hesitated for a moment and then added: ‘ Still some are much 
better than others. It all depends on the Guardians.’ 

By that time the inmates were eating their dinners, and very 
good dinners they were, the visitor declared. All the food was 
good, he said; and he had tasted it while visiting the kitchen. 
As for the beef, that he pronounced excellent. Excellent for the 
young and strong who had good teeth, he meant, he explained 
later, not for the feeble or those whose teeth were failing them. 
They could not eat it, he was sure. And evidently he was right; 
for when dinner was over a good half of the food served was left 
on some of the plates, a fact to which he drew his guide’s attention, 

‘ Now we should call that sheer waste,’ he remarked thought- 
fully ; ‘but then we must be thrifty. It is different here, of 

course. England is rich. Still I do not understand why even 
in England a little old man should be expected to eat as much 
as a great stalwart fellow. Is it because they are all on a par 
and must fare alike that each one of them has the same amount 
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of food put on his plate? I don’t wonder your workhouses are 
costly institutions.’ 

He wondered still less when he went to the workshops and 
saw the sort of work some of the inmates were doing, the leisurely 
fashion, too, in which they were doing it. ‘ Why, those fellows 
will never earn a tithe of what they cost!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Yet 
they look quite strong and well, as if they could do hard work. 
Your able-bodied inmates seem to have a good time of it here.’ 

‘It would be better for them if it were not so good,’ he informed 
his guide later. ‘If they were made to work harder and taught 
how to work more skilfully while in the workhouse, they would 
be more inclined, better able too, to work hard and support 
themselves when they come out.’ 

In the course of his wanderings he came across a man who 
was just leaving the workhouse. He had committed some offence, 
the official said, and had claimed his discharge to escape punish- 
ment. 

‘Do you mean that the inmates may leave when they choose ? ’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes, we cannot prevent their leaving,’ the official replied. 
‘We have no power to detain them.’ 

‘But when once they leave, you have done with them, I 
suppose. They can never return ? ’ 

‘Oh yes, they can,’ the official said grimly. ‘ That man may 
return to-morrow if he chooses. Yes, and if he does return, he 
cannot be punished for what he did before he left. He will start 
again with a clean slate, for bygones are bygones here. That is 
the law.’ 

The visitor’s amazement was unbounded. Evidently it passed 
his wit to understand how a Poor Law institution where that law 
was in force could be worked. Such an institution could not be 
worked in his country, he said ; and he looked at the official with 
lively sympathy in his eyes. The making of bricks without 
straw was as nothing, he seemed to think, compared with the 
work that man was given to do. 

The official drew his attention to a pretty girl who was passing. 
‘She also has taken her discharge,’ he said. ‘She will be back 
here, though, m the maternity ward too, before the year is out. 
They always do come back, those girls. That’s the pity of it.’ 

‘Yet you let them go out?’ There was more than surprise 
-in the visitor’s voice as he spoke. 

“We must. It is the law,’ was the answer. 

When he had seen all that he wished to see in the workhouse, 
the visitor was taken to the casual ward. Now while in the work- 
house he had again and again expressed keen appreciation of the 
great material comfort in which the inmates lived and the kind 
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treatment they received. There was much to be learnt there, he 
said, especially in the infirmary wards. For the casual wards 
attached to the workhouse he had, however, not one word of 
praise. On the contrary, he condemned them root and branch 
as soon as the official, whose feelings he did not wish to hurt, was 
beyond earshot. For he found the casuals breaking stones jp 
full view of passers-by, each one housed in a sort of cage, with an 
iron grating before it, like the cages in which wild beasts ar 
housed in travelling menageries. 

‘ To exhibit men in cages fit only for wild beasts is to demoralise 
them irredeemably, to rob them for ever of any good they have in 
them,’ he exclaimed indignantly. ‘A decent man may go into 
that cage, but he will be a hopeless wastrel when he comes out, 
with his hand against his fellows, too. Now that is the way 
paupers are manufactured.’ He was quite sorrowful, so sorrow- 
ful that he refused to see anything more that day. 

Later he visited other casual wards, other workhouses, schools, 
out-relief stations, and institutions of various kinds, some that 
were good, others that were bad, one workhouse that was very 
bad. And it was only a short distance from the model workhouse 
he had visited. That in the same town there should be two 
workhouses differing so fundamentally from each other struck 
him as being quite extraordinary. 

‘I do not understand why this workhouse should be so very 
comfortless compared with the other,’ he said. ‘ Why should the 
inmates here fare so much worse than the inmates fare there? 
They all seem to be much of the same class, and both houses must 
be under the same control.’ 

It was explained to him that in England workhouses are not 
all under the same control; that, on the contrary, each work- 
house is under the control of its own Poor Law Guardians, locally 
elected, honorary officials, who are practically free to decide for 
themselves how the inmates shall fare, whether they shall live 
in comfort, with good square meals every day, or in squalor and 
on short commons. That arrangement, too, he evidently regarded 
as very extraordinary. 

‘But the money they spend, those honorary officials, who 
provides them with it ? who decides how much they may spend?’ 
he inquired. 

‘They decide for themselves,’ the workhouse official replied. 
‘ They fix the amount of the poor rate, and can make it higher 
or lower as they choose.’ 

The visitor looked at the man sharply, as if he suspected him 
of indulging in a joke. Anyway, there was a mistake somewhere, 
he was sure. For that such an arrangement could actually be 
in force was evidently quite beyond his belief. He, therefore, 
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ptly set to work to make inquiries wherever he went with 

to the functions of Poor Law Guardians and the power they 

wield, with regard also to the sort of higher authorities they have. 

For he was bent on making himself thoroughly acquainted with 

our poor relief system, on seeing how it worked, and the results 
it yielded. 

‘Your poor relief system is of quite special interest,’ he 
remarked when, having done what he wished to do, he was on 
the point of leaving England. He admitted, when he in his turn 
was plied with questions, that it was not a system that could be 
worked in his own country, or in any other country that he knew, 
except in England. 

‘You English seem to have a perfect genius for doing what 
other people cannot do,’ he remarked, ‘ for making machinery work 
which no other people would ever dream of tackling. Of course 
you are rich, and the rich can do many things that the poor cannot 
do; still in this case it is not merely a question of money; 
although I doubt whether in any other country the ratepayers 
would stand aside patiently, as they do here, while their money 
was being spent so lavishly as it must be spent under your relief 
system. Why, the amount of money spent here is enormous. 
King’s ransom, indeed! Why, you spend more on your poor 
every year than all the kings’ ransoms ever paid. If we in our 
country took to spending money on the same scale, there would 
soon be an uproar ; and what would happen to my colleagues and 
me I really don’t know. If we wish to be left in peace, we must 
be able to show a good return for every penny we spend. Now 
here it is quite different : no one here seems to trouble very much 
as to what sort of a return is obtained. That comes of being rich, 
Isuppose. Yes, your poor relief system is extremely interesting. 
It is very costly, of course; still. .’ 

Beyond that he would not go: not one word could he be 
induced to say as to how the treatment of the poor in England 
compared with their treatment in his country ; and when he was 
asked what he thought of the return we obtain for the money we 
spend on the poor, he promptly fled. Some time later, however, 
when he was again in his own land, he admitted frankly, in 
talking things over with his English ex-guide, that our whole 
relief system was in sore need of bettering, as it was bad alike 
from the humanitarian’s point of view and the economist’s. 

‘Jn spite of all the money you spend on their relief, your poor 
as a whole are not well cared for,’ he maintained. ‘ Your invalid 
poor are very well cared for ; your children too are cared for very 
well, if not very wisely. But as for the rest! Why, the better 
they are the worse you treat them. In your workhouses the 
worthless live in comfort while the worthy live in misery. And 
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for that the system is to blame ; it is a bad system, fundamen 
bad. Under it the destitute are all on a par, whether good, bad 
or middling, whether respectable men and women, penniles 
through no fault of their own, or lazy, vicious vagabonds. They 
may all be housed together, all made to fare alike. Could anything 
be more flagrantly unjust, or more stupidly cruel? It act 
penalises merit and puts a premium on vice. For to be forced to 
live side by side with the vicious is for a decent man a real hard. 
ship, a source of endless humiliation and suffering, while it js 
no hardship at all for the vicious to be forced to live side by side 
with a decent man—they may find it quite a pleasant change, 
That all-on-a-par regulation is enough in itself to vitiate the whole 
system. So long asit is in force, workhouse life must be intolerable 
for the more respectable of the inmates, no matter how much money 
you spend on trying to make them comfortable. 

‘To put all the destitute on a par is a senseless proceeding’ 
he continued after a long pause. ‘ All your workhouse methods, 
indeed, are senseless. Nothing could be more senseless, or more 
wasteful, than to manufacture paupers, seeing that, when they are 
manufactured, you must support them. And in your workhouses 
they are manufactured, must inevitably be manufactured. For 
they who go there are not only given board and lodging, but they 
are encouraged to stay. They are not allowed to go out to seek 
work unless they take their discharge ; and even then they must 
go without a penny in their pockets, or even a crust of bread. For 
they have no chance in the workhouse of earning a few shillings 
wherewith to buy food while trying to make a fresh start in life; 
no chance of learning how to work skilfully, so as to be able to 
make a fresh start successfully. Thus, no matter how long they 
may stay, when they leave they are not a whit better able to 
make their own living than when they arrived. The chances are, 
indeed, they are less able, for they leave with the workhouse taint 
clinging to them; they may have fallen into the workhouse 
habit and have lost any wish they ever had to earn their own 
living. It must be very hard for even a decent, industrious man 
to spend a month in a workhouse without being turned into a 
pauper.’ 

Our poor relief administration found as little favour in the 
eyes of this foreign expert as the relief itself. To allow, as we 
do, the Poor Law to be administered by honorary officials, who, 
as they are popularly elected, have, perhaps, had neither training 
for nor experience in the work, is in itself a risky proceeding 
both for the ratepayers and the poor, according to him; while 
to leave these amateurs without an official chairman to guide 
them, without an effective higher authority, is a very dangerous 
proceeding, although less dangerous, perhaps, in England than 
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elsewhere. Still even in England such a system must entail 






ie t waste, he maintained, as the average Board of Guardians 
nile cannot know how to deal with money on a large scale, how to 
The spend it profitably, and so obtain for it a good return. It must 

 f ako entail unfair treatment for the poor, and with it the chance 





of great hardship. For under such a system there can be neither 
equality in the treatment of the poor nor yet continuity: each 
Board may treat the poor differently, and every Board may 
change its treatment after every election. To decree that all 
the destitute should be on a par, should therefore be treated alike, 
and then allow every Board of Guardians to treat them as it 
chooses, struck him as being quite absurdly illogical. For it 
meant that the poor might be treated very kindly in one village 
or street and harshly in the very next. And as proof of his con- 
tention he cited the case of the two workhouses he had visited, 
one where the poor fare very well, the other where they fare badly, 
although both are in the same town. That such a state of things 
should be possible was, he held, fraught with mischief all round. 

‘ Railing against our poor relief system is sheer waste of time,’ 
the ex-guide, at length, ventured to remind him. ‘ We all know 
that it is bad, very bad ; but what can be done to betterit? That 
is what we wish to learn.’ 

‘Make a clean sweep, to begin with,’ was the answer given 
with a growl. ‘So long as you have uncontrolled Poor Law 
administrators, bettering is out of the question. It is not so 































2 much the fact of your Poor Law Guardians being elected, or being 
ah honorary, that makes them harmful ; it is their being given a free 
to hand. Their clerk cannot force them to act on his advice, nor can 
hey even their higher authority, the Minister, force them to do anything 
i that they do not wish to do, unless it be not to spend money. 
“a So long as that is the state of things, there can be neither equality, 
int nor yet continuity, in the treatment of the poor; and unless 
me there be both, the treatment must be unjust as well as wasteful. 
a If every Board‘ of Guardians had as chairman, or what you like, 
a an expert official adviser who could speak with authority, and 
mr also a central higher authority who could enforce his decrees, there 
might be some chance of their doing their work satisfactorily ; 
he but as it is there is none. 
= ‘Then bettering is also out of the question so long as your 
0, Poor Law decrees that a man—worse still, a woman—must be 
1g destitute before he can obtain relief,’ he continued. ‘ Now of 
1g all enactments that is surely the most stupid. Why, under a 
le common-sense system, the purpose for which poor relief is given is 
le more often than not to help the poor not to become destitute, 
a help them, if they are decent folk, to tide over evil days and thus 
0 secure them against the risk of becoming paupers. Under your 
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system the poor, even the respectable poor, are practically forced 
to become paupers, if misfortune befalls them suddenly ; for 
you refuse to help them until they are destitute ; then, if they 
accept what you offer them, they straightway become paupers : 
and the damage is done. That destitution-test enactment must 
certainly go, if either your ratepayers or your poor are ever to have 
fair treatment. And with it must go the all-on-a-par enactment, 
which is equally wasteful and cruel. So long as in the eyes of the 
law the poor who receive relief are all on a par, any attempt to 
better your relief system is foredoomed. England must classify 
her poor, must keep each class apart from other classes, and treat 
those in each class, so far as possible, according to their merits, 
if she wishes to deal fairly either with the poor or with the rate- 
payers who must support them.’ 

‘ Classify the poor ! ’ the English ex-guide exclaimed in dismay, 
‘ That is impossible, our Poor Law officials declare. It cannot be 
done, they say, in towns so large as ours.’ 

‘That is absurd,’ the foreign expert replied impatiently, 
‘Even in London you classify your criminals. You don’t club 
together murderers and petty pilferers. It is difficult work ; that 
I know, for I have helped to do it. It needs infinite patience as 
well as skill; but it can be done. It has been done, indeed, and 
in countries where the Poor Law officials are less efficient than in 
England. And it must be done, for until the poor are classified 
they can never be treated either justly or wisely, humanely or even 
economically, never be treated as each one of them ought to be 
treated. To the worthless too much will be given, to the worthy 
too little ; the former will live in comfort, the latter in misery, 
The lazy will neither be forced to work nor taught how to work, 
while decent men and women will be left to face disaster without a 
helping hand. Meanwhile the manufacturing of paupers will, of 
course, go on, and the ratepayers’ money will be wasted.’ 

That was the burden of the foreign expert’s preaching, although 
not always given quite in his own words. 


EpDITH SELLERS. 
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JAPANESE NAVAL POLICY 


To Englishmen the Japanese Navy has always been an object of 
peculiar interest. They are conscious that Japan’s problem of 
defence is fundamentally similar to their own, adequate sea power 
being in either case the first condition of national security. More- 
over, they recall with pride that the fleets which won renown at 
the Yalu and Tsushima were in large measure the products of 
British naval genius. Of the ships present at both actions the 
majority were of British construction, whilst many of the officers 
had studied their profession under British supervision. Generous 
testimony on this head was offered by Count Okuma in his History 
of Fifty Years, in the course of which he wrote : 


We are indebted to Western experts for the inception and subsequent 
development of our navy, especially to, the British Government for the 
courteous loan of a number of their capable naval officers to serve as 
instructors at the Cadets’ College, Tokyo. The men of deeds and ability 
that the Imperial Navy now possesses are the direct consequence of the 
tuition then granted us by British officers. 


The sentiments of friendship for Japan and admiration for her 
navy which were so pronounced in England during the period of 
the alliance have not by any means disappeared. Here, at least, 
there is no trace of an anti-Japanese spirit, nor is it easy to 
persuade the average Englishman that the growing military 
power of that Far Eastern empire is, or can ever become, a 
potential menace to British interests. This robust faith in the 
permanence of Japanese goodwill is doubtless an excellent thing, 
since popular sentiment is, after all, the factor that chiefly deter- 
mines international relationships. But in this particular instance 
more confidence might be felt in the tranquillising effect of British 
friendship for Japan if it were general throughout the Empire, 
instead of being, as it is, confined to the Mother Country. To 
Australians, to New Zealanders, and even to Canadians, there is 
nothing fantastic in the idea of Japan as a future enemy. They 
therefore watch her military preparations with less complacency 
than is manifested in England. No good purpose is to be served 
by turning a blind eye to the cleavage that exists between British 
and Dominion views on this question. Since the claim of the 
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Dominions to a share in directing the foreign policy of the Empire 
has been fully conceded, it would clearly be imprudent to ignore 
the weight of their influence whenever important issues affecting 
the Empire’s relations with Japan arise. But this reminder is 
perhaps superfluous in view of recent developments in the naval 
sphere, such as the decision to proceed with the dockyard works 
at Singapore, the reinforcement of the China and East Indies 
squadrons, and, above all, the choice of Malta as headquarters of 
the strongest battle squadron. Movements such as these cannot 
be carried out under the rose. Japanese attention has already 
been excited, and the Press of that country comments upon their 
supposed significance with a somewhat embarrassing frankness, 

It was rather unfortunate that measures obviously designed 
to strengthen British naval power in the Pacific should have been 
followed by such American activities as the grand manceuvres off 
Hawaii and the subsequent voyage of the United States battle 
fleet to Australia. Nothing could be more regrettable than that 
Japan should feel herself the objective of a joint naval demonstra- 
tion by the Anglo-Saxon Powers. Whilst no intelligent Japanese 
is likely to delude himself in this matter, the less responsible 
organs of the Press have not omitted to make capital out of the 
coincidence. They express alarm at the apparent determination 
of both Powers to challenge Japan’s primacy in her own waters, 
where her fleet has held undisputed sway for twenty years, and 
they are fearful lest it should portend a combined offensive against 
her commercial and political interests in the Far East. 

To what extent these misgivings are genuine it were difficult 
tosay. In Japan, as in other countries, the ruling powers are not 
above enlisting the aid of the Press when popular support is 
desired for official policies. For some years now successive 
Japanese Governments have found it increasingly difficult to 
maintain their combatant forces at the standard of strength 
which is regarded as essential. Since 1921 the Navy Department, 
in particular, has had to fight hard in defence of its annual budget. 
The nation at large, naturally but wrongly assuming the Washing- 
ton Five-Power Treaty to have ended all naval competition, 
expected to see expenditure on the navy reduced very drastically, 
and is resentful at the large sums of money which are still being 
appropriated for this purpose. Japan is certainly spending a 
higher percentage of her revenue on armaments than any other 
of the Great Powers. Previous to the Washington Conference 
her navy and army together accounted for almost half the total 
State expenditure. Since the Conference the figure has been 
reduced to an average of 30 per cent. The cost of the navy alone 
represents 15 per cent. of the State disbursements, as compared 
with 7 per cent. in Great Britain and 8 or g per cent. in the United 
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States. All attempts at a further reduction of the naval budget 
have been vigorously and, so far, successfully resisted by the 
department in question. Parliament is impotent in this matter, 
and a Cabinet veto would not necessarily suffice to prevent any 
further expansion of the forces which the War Office or the Navy 


laval 
orks § Department might consider vital. The two Ministers concerned 
dies § are invariably officers on the active list, civilians not being 


digible for these portfolios ; and they enjoy the exclusive privilege 
of direct access to the Throne. In effect, therefore, neither the 
Cabinet nor the Diet has any real control over the fighting services, 
the heads of which are nominally free to pursue an independent 
policy without reference to the Legislature. 


SS, 
ned But for obvious reasons this prerogative is rarely exercised in 
een full. The soldiers and sailors are shrewd enough not to alienate 
off § public opinion, and on more than one occasion recently the War 
ttle @ Minister and his naval colleague have deemed it expedient to 
hat modify their demands in deference to parliamentary opposition. 
Ta- At the moment of writing the Navy Department is urging upon 
ese the Cabinet a new shipbuilding programme of considerable 
ble magnitude, involving an outlay of some 16,000,000/. On its first 
he introduction this project was coldly received by the Press, but of 
on late the chorus of dissent has appreciably moderated, and the 
rs, most popular organs are now explaining at great length that 
nd additional ships are needed to restore the balance of power in the 
st Pacific, which is menaced by current British and American 
activities. To suggest that departmental inspiration is responsible 
It for this change of tone might be unfair. Rather let us conclude 


that circumstances have conspired to favour the Navy Depart- 
ment. Singapore, the Hawaiian manceuvres, and, above all else, 
the American fleet’s visit to Australia, have furnished patriotic 
Japanese publicists with ample material for conducting a big- 
navy campaign. And it cannot be denied that they hold strong 
cards. On surveying international naval shipbuilding at the 
present time it will be found that Japan is the only Power which 
has failed to adopt a new programme during the past three years. 
Since 1922 she has made no addition to her scheme of new con- 
struction, whereas each of the other four Powers concerned in the 
Washington Treaty has authorised many new ships since that 
date. At first glance, therefore, it would seem as if Japan were 
being reluctantly forced into a policy of naval expansion by the 
tivalry of other Powers, a conclusion which the facts, when looked 
into more closely, fail to support. 

To appreciate the present position it is necessary to recall how 
matters stood four years ago, on the eve of the Washington 
Conference. Japan at that time was working on her so-called 
‘eight-eight ’ programme, the object of which was to create and 
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maintain permanently a capital fleet of eight battleships and eight 
battle cruisers, all of modern type. But additional to these 
great ships provision was made for a large number of ancillary 
craft, which formed as integral a part of the programme as the 
‘ Dreadnoughts.’ They were to be of the following types and 
aggregate tonnage: nine cruisers of 39,215 tons, thirty-seven 
destroyers of 42,641 tons, and forty-six submarines, of unknown 
displacement. In due course the Conference met, and Japan 
agreed to cancel no less than fourteen of her new capital ships, 
Since her future battle fleet was restricted under the Treaty to 
ten units, it was assumed that she would make a large reduction 
in the number of ancillary craft projected, seeing that the battle 
fleet whose needs they had been designed to serve could not now 
be built. In July 1922 the shipbuilding scheme did, in fact, 
undergo revision. It was then decided to build eight cruisers 
instead of nine, twenty-four destroyers instead of thirty-seven, 
and twenty-two submarines instead of forty-six. In all, there- 
fore, thirty-eight vessels were deleted, and the world was invited 
to admire the thoroughness with which Japan was voluntarily 
reducing her naval armaments, for the Treaty set no limit to the 
number of such craft that she might have built. But the sacrifice 
she made, though far from negligible, was not quite so serious as 
the foregoing figures appear to indicate. It is true that many 
vessels disappeared from the programme; on the other hand, 
those that remained were all re-designed to larger dimensions, 
with the result that the net reduction in total tonnage is compara- 
tively small. Taking cruisers and destroyers first, thirty-two 
ships of 102,000 tons were allowed for under the revised pro- 
gramme, in place of the forty-six ships of 101,856 tons which had 
been projected before the Conference. So far, therefore, as these 
ships are concerned, the aggregate displacement was actually 
increased by 144 tons, notwithstanding that fourteen vessels were 
dropped. Only in regard to submarines was a real diminution in 
strength accepted, twenty-four of these boats being cancelled, 
with a consequent reduction of 13,539 tons. 

We find, therefore, that while the amended building plan 
embraces fifty-four vessels in place of the ninety-two projected 
originally, the net decrease in total displacement is only 13,395 
tons—equivalent to two light cruisers. Analysed in this way, the 
modification made in the programme bears a less imposing aspect. 
It will be seen, also, that the argument of Japanese publicists, 
that their country alone has abstained from new schemes of naval 
expansion during the past three years, borders upon sophistry. 
Since Japan was unquestionably the first of the Powers to launch 
a great naval programme subsequent to the Conference, she 
cannot be held entirely free of responsibility for the renewal of 
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competitive shipbuilding between the Powers. Many arguments 
might be presented to justify her action in this matter, such as 
the certain ruin which would have overtaken her shipbuilding and 
kindred industries had warship production entirely ceased, and 
her need of more ancillary craft to compensate for the loss of so 
many battleships; but such pleas do not affect the main issue. 
Japan has a perfect right to build whatever ships of war she 
pleases, but she cannot reasonably be surprised if other Powers 
with interests in the Pacific, observing the steady growth of her 
naval armaments, feel themselves impelled to maintain the 
status quo by enlarging their respective navies. It is surely 
inconsistent of Japanese writers to condemn the new British 
cruiser programme as ill-timed and provocative, as they are doing. 

At the same time, one cannot but sympathise with their 
anxiety for the preservation of their country’s naval power under 
the new conditions to which the Washington agreement has given 
rise. Almost every argument used on behalf of an adequate 
British Navy could be applied with equal cogency to the case of 
Japan. Open sea communications are scarcely less essential to 
her than they are to this country, for the reasons so lucidly 
expounded by Mr. Gerard Fiennes in his paper in the June Nine- 
teenth Century and After. But whereas free access to the markets 
of the world is vital to Britain’s existence, the crucial problem 
for Japan is how to keep open, under all circumstances, her lines 
of communication with the Asiatic mainland, the resources of 
which have become indispensable to her. There are two possible 
developments which Japan could not, and certainly would not, 
tolerate. One is definite encroachment on her privileged position, 
political and economic, in China—or, perhaps one should say, in 
certain provinces of China. The other is the establishment of 
foreign naval bases within easy reach of her shores, or adjacent 
to her principal sea routes. Her quarrel with Russia arose out of 
the first, and before the Washington Conference there was more 
than a possibility of trouble occurring with the United States on 
account of the latter’s resolve to modernise its naval stations at 
Manila and Guam. This particular danger has been averted by 
the Limitation Treaty, a clause of which forbids any improvement 
in fortifications and naval bases over a large area of the Pacific, 
including all the American islands save the Hawaiian and Aleutian 
groups. This, in the opinion of many judges, is the most important 
section of the Treaty, since, apart from its soothing effect on the 
Japanese mind, it has rendered a Pacific war less probable by 
multiplying the physical difficulties of such a campaign. 

Be that as it may, the agreement in question is highly advan- 
tageous to Japan. Modern fleets have a very restricted radius of 
action, Battleships or cruisers are able to steam a considerable 
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distance at ‘ economical speed,’ which may be less than half their 
designed speed, but such slow motion is impossible in the war zone, 
where enemy submarines may be lurking. H.M. cruiser Hawkins, 
a ship built expressly for oceanic service and therefore endowed 
with a greater radius of action than is usual, has an endurance of 
4800 miles at 14 knots speed, 3000 at 24 knots, and only 1900 at 
28 knots. A fleet, however, does not consist of battleships and 
cruisers alone. It requires an escort of destroyers to screen it 
from hostile torpedo craft and submarines, and the presence of 
these satellites, with their limited fuel capacity, reduces still 
further the cruising endurance of the fleet as a unit. Judging 
from recent war experience, a battle fleet cannot remain at sea in 
the war zone for more than four days at a time. Bearing this in 
mind, the advantage that Japan has derived from the elimination 
of foreign naval bases in the Western Pacific will be readily 
appreciated. Ignoring Manila and Guam, neither of which has 
facilities for replenishing or docking large men-of-war, and Hong- 
kong, which is too much exposed to military attack to be con- 
sidered as a fleet base, it will be found that there are no foreign 
strongholds nearer to Japan than Hawaii and Singapore, the 
distances being 3374 and 2445 nautical miles respectively.* 
Japan is therefore beyond reach of serious naval attack. 
This may help to explain why she is content with a very small 
battle fleet. The only perilous contingency she would have to 
provide against in war is the seizure and use of some island near 
her coast as an advanced enemy base. Whether such an opera- 
tion would be feasible is a point on which students of strategy 
fail to agree. That some American authorities deem it so is 
shown by a candid statement made to the Naval Committee of 
the House of Representatives by Major-General Lejeune, com- 
manding the United States Marine Corps. After defining the 
principal task of his corps in war as the seizure of bases for the 
fleet, he went on to say : 
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On both flanks of a fleet crossing the Pacific are numerous islands 
suitable for use by an enemy for radio stations, aviation, submarine, or 
destroyer bases. All must be mopped up as progress is made. 


Whether the ‘ mopping-up ’ process would be quite so simple as 
General Lejeune seems to think is open to doubt. That Japanese 
strategists are alive to the danger, such as it is, appears to be 
indicated by the recent trend of their naval policy. In lieu of 
heavy ships they are now building cruisers, destroyers, submarines 
and aircraft, these being the weapons calculated to prove most 
effective in frustrating a coup de main against the mandated 
islands. As for Singapore, this place is obviously much too 


1 Vladivostock is omitted in view of the collapse of Russian naval power. 
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remote ever to serve as a base for aggressive operations against 
Japan. Her nearest territory, Formosa, which is 1550 miles 
distant from Singapore, might be reached in three days by a 
battleship steaming all the way at full speed. But battleships do 
not travel unescorted in war, and the actual time occupied by a 
fleet in steaming from Singapore to Formosa would be nearer five 
days than three. Clearly, therefore, the base at Singapore cannot 
be a source of anxiety to intelligent Japanese. 

Reverting to naval construction in recent years, the following 
figures, compiled by the British Admiralty last April, give the 
number of warships laid down by the principal naval Powers 
since the Armistice in 1918 : 

Cruisers. Destroyers. Submarines. 
British Empire . , 0: sot 2 2 
Japan ‘ ‘ : <2 oe 54 45 
France. : ; a 24 23 
Italy. . . é eh i 21 4 
United States. : ae | 94 33 


In defending this liberal provision for naval construction, 
Japanese writers point out that large additions were made to the 
British and American fleets during the Great War, in which 
period their own navy underwent no corresponding expansion. 
By the end of the war, therefore, it had suffered a sharp decline 
in relative strength, and Japan saw herself compelled to redress 
the balance by new construction if she wished to regain her former 
rank in the hierarchy of naval Powers. There is obvious truth in 
this contention, though it is permissible to remark that Japan’s 
current building scheme, even in its revised form, will eventually 
give her a navy superior, both relatively and absolutely, to the 
force she possessed in 1914. 

Of her ten capital ships only two, Nagato and Mutsu, are of 
post-Jutland type. In fighting value they come between the 
British Royal Sovereign and the Nelson. Protection appears to 
have been cut down for the sake of obtaining higher speed, but 
the vessels must nevertheless be classed among the most powerful 
battleships afloat. There are four older battleships with a uniform 
armament of twelve 14-inch guns. They are stronger than the 
‘Royal Sovereigns,’ and ought to give a good account of them- 
selves even against post-Jutland ‘ Dreadnoughts.’ The four 
remaining ships are battle cruisers, resembling in general design 
the British Tiger. Some authorities consider that the inclusion 
of these ships does much to compensate for the numerical weak- 
ness of the Japanese battle fleet, since there are only four vessels 
of equivalent type in the British Navy and none at all in the 
American. This might be so if the ships in question were designed 
on the latest principles, with stout protection above and below 
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the water-line. But in fact they were planned nearly fifteen 
years ago, and their armour defence, judged by present-day 
standards, is inadequate. In view of what befell the thi 
armoured British battle cruisers at Jutland, it is safe to predict 
that the four Japanese ships would not venture within range of 
the heaviest naval guns. Consequently the tactical value of their 
high speed could not be fully exploited. 

Japan is now completing two aircraft carriers of greater 
dimensions than the largest British vessels of this type. Designed 
originally as capital ships, and altered after the Treaty, they 
displace 27,000 tons, the Akagi having a speed of 33 knots, while 
the Kaga is slower by 10 knots. Ten 8-inch guns are to be 
mounted in each ship, the heaviest armament hitherto provided 
for vessels of this class. It is a moot point whether such large 
aircraft carriers are a sound investment. They are necessarily 
far more vulnerable than the battleship, and if even one were 
sunk the fleet to which it belonged would lose almost half its 
mobile air force at a blow; and it goes without saying that each 
side will do its utmost to sink the enemy’s aircraft carriers at the 
outset, in the hope of securing that command of the air which 
may prove decisive. 

Due to the effect of the Washington Treaty in sweeping so 
many capital ships from the board, the relative value of smaller 
craft has materially increased. In a future naval war admirals 
will be chary of exposing their few battleships. These are likely 
to be held in reserve, only to be thrown in as a last resort. Attempts 
will probably be made to dominate the war zone by means of 
lighter forces—that is, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. 
Formerly a satellite of the battleship, the cruiser must henceforth 
play a leading véle in naval operations, and it is conceivable that 
a large fleet of such vessels will more than balance a deficiency in 
heavier ships. That, apparently, is the view held in Japan, 
where an exceptionally powerful cruiser force is being built up. 

Japan, as we have seen, was the first of the signatory States 
to embark on the construction of cruisers of the maximum tonnage 
and gun-power permissible under the Washington compact. 
Within a few months of its negotiation she had designed four ships 
of the 10,000-ton class, to mount nine 8-inch guns. She also 
re-designed four earlier cruisers on the basis of larger dimensions 
and heavier armament, besides pressing on with the building of 
small but exceedingly swift ships, valuable alike for duty with 
the fleet, for commerce protection, or as destroyer squadron 
leaders. In the past eight years she has built and authorised 
twenty-five cruisers, the last of which will be in commission by 
1928. Two of these ships steam at 31 knots; the remaining 
twenty-three are all capable of travelling at 33 knots. No other 
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navy has a cruiser force of such high mobility. Three of its 
units are ships of 3100 to 3500 tons, combining the functions of 
scout and high-speed mine-layer. Fourteen are medium ships of 
500 to 5570 tons, weatherly craft with a large fuel capacity and a 
light but effective armament. They have been criticised as too 
small for sustained ocean work, but the fact remains that they 
are considerably larger than the German cruisers Emden and 
Karlsruhe, of whose ocean-going qualities there was never any 
doubt. The next group comprises four ships of 7100 tons, armed 
with six 8-inch guns. This powerful battery would enable them 
to engage, with every prospect of success, foreign cruisers of 
heavier tonnage which mounted nothing larger than the 6-inch 
gun, On paper, at least, they are superior in fighting value to the 
British ‘ Hawkins ’ class, which, although nearly 3000 tons larger 
than the Japanese ships, are armed only with seven 7°5-inch guns 
The cruiser fleet is completed by four 10,000-ton ships now 
building or on order. Little is known of their design, except that 
it provides for an armament of nine 8-inch guns and a speed of 
33 knots. 

The destroyers may be dismissed more briefly. Approximately 
one hundred first-class boats are built, building, or projected, the 
majority being of 1400 tons and 34 knots. According to reports 
not yet confirmed, a new design has been prepared, with a dis- 
placement approaching 3000 tons. Such large boats, however, 
would be too expensive to build in any great number. How rapid 
has been the expansion of the Japanese submarine flotilla is 
demonstrated by figures contained in the latest Admiralty Return 
of Fleets. Since the Washington Conference Japan has built and 
authorised fifty-three submarines, to which must be added 
twenty-six older boats. This branch of construction appears to 
have been highly developed, the shipyards now completing boats 
of 1000 tons or more in less than eighteen months. The strength 
of the submarine personnel has been trebled since 1922 and is still 
growing. The boats are exercised constantly at sea under arduous 
conditions, nor has this intensive training been relaxed in spite 
of the numerous accidents which have occurred, involving the 
loss of several boats and many lives. It is clear from their dimen- 
sions that these Japanese craft are designed for ocean service. 
All save ten displace more than 700 tons, and fourteen exceed 
1000 tons. Another interesting point is their high average speed, 
which works out at 17 knots. 

Once dependent on foreign industry for all her naval material, 
Japan is now able to produce everything she requires, from a 
complete battleship to the latest torpedo. The fleet is maintained 
in a thoroughly efficient condition. Its ships spend as much time 
at sea as those of any other navy, not excepting the British. 
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Although gunnery and torpedo training is said to be hampered by 
the lack of up-to-date equipment, no effort is spared to keep 
abreast of the latest developments. The officers seem indifferent 
to personal comfort. In Japanese warships visited by the writer 
the wardrooms and cabins were cheerless to a degree, and there 
seemed no room in the wardroom bookshelves for any literature of 
a non-technical character. The impression one obtains is that the 
Japanese naval officer has little time or inclination for any pursuit 
outside his profession. The lower-deck seaman, if superficially 
less alert, mentally, than the British bluejacket, appears to be 
zealous and well trained. Contrary to what is often asserted, he 
has zest and initiative. The courage and discipline of Japanese 
seamen were abundantly proved in the contests with China and 
Russia, nor is there any reason to suppose that these qualities 
have deteriorated with the efflux of time. Although conscription 
is resorted to, the navy is manned for the most part by volunteers, 
who enlist for a term of six years. A large percentage of time- 
expired men sign on for a further period of service. As a result, 
all the really important duties on board ship are performed by 
long-service men, the quota of raw recruits in a commissioned ship 
being very small. 

Another feature peculiar to Japanese naval organisation is 
the maintenance of all effective ships on a footing of immediate 
readiness for action. This is rendered possible. by the large 
establishment of personnel borne in the annual navy budget. At 
a time of crisis it would not be necessary to mobilise the reserves 
in order to man the first- and second-line ships. There are suffi- 
cient officers and men on the active list to provide full comple- 
ments, not only for all these vessels, but for such auxiliary craft 
as would be requisitioned by the navy on the outbreak of war. 
When this had been done, ample reserves would remain available 
for subsidiary purposes. In this connection the following note 
from a Japanese year-book is worth quoting : 


Differing from the system followed in England, the Japanese Admiralty 
organises its staff on the plan of filling with officers of the active service 
the necessary complement at the outset of an emergency. This is the 
reason why our navy is apparently over-staffed as compared with that of 
Great Britain. The British fleet, which totals about 2,330,000 tons, has a 
staff of deck officers, from midshipmen to full admirals, numbering 3111. 
The corresponding figures for our fleet are 650,000 and 2190 respectively. 
Reduced to a ratio per ton, the British fleet has 1-35 officers against 3°42 
for the Japanese. 


An idea still prevails that the Japanese Navy sustained pet- 
manent injury as a result of the great earthquake of September I, 
1923. This impression, however, finds no confirmation in official 
statements. It is true that a considerable portion of the fuel oil 
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stored at Yokosuka was destroyed and the dockyard partly 
wrecked, while the aircraft-carrier Amagi and the light cruiser 
Naka were severely damaged. But these losses have already been 
made good in large measure. Fresh reserves of oil are, being 
accumulated, the Yokosuka dockyard has been rebuilt7on a 
modern plan, the Naka repaired, and the Amagi replaced by 
another and equally powerful ship. Though Japan will continue 
to feel the economic effects of the disaster for many years to come, 
her naval strength, as measured by material resources, has suffered 
no decline. On the contrary, it has distinctly gained by the 
restoration on improved principles of the dockyards and other 
naval establishments affected by the earthquake. It seems 
desirable to emphasise this undoubted fact in view of the mis- 
leading statements on the subject which still continue to circulate. 

What, then, is Japan’s motive for maintaining this imposing 
and costly naval armament ? Are its functions essentially defen- 
sive, or is it designed as an instrument of conquest and aggrandise- 
ment ? The present composition of the fleet and‘tke nature of the 
new shipbuilding now in hand cannot be reccr:ciled with the theory 
of an aggressive purpose. The batile fleet is much too wedk te 
engage in ambitious operations’overseas ; ‘its ancillary craft dre 
sufficiently numerous and powerful to cbnduict*e guerre d2 course 
with telling effect, but they wotid ‘certainly not be capable-of 
covering a military expedition aainst* territory rerqoté fro:n 
Japan. Supreme within its own waters, and erjeying all the 
advantages of position, the navy could count upon repelling the 
largest hostile force which could possibly be deployed in the north- 
western sector of the Pacific under existing conditions, in which 
case Japan’s vital lines of communication with the mainland 
would be secure. But for an operation of such magnitude as the 
invasion of Hawaii or Australia, the present and prospective naval 
resources of Japan would be altogether inadequate, without con- 
sidering the military and logistical difficulties of such an enter- 
prise. We may say, therefore, that Japan’s sea power exerts only 
a local influence, and has been developed mainly with a view to 
the protection of local interests—including, of course, her stake 
in China. 


This great Navy [wrote the Japan Chronicle some years ago] is to be 
built solely that Japan may be able to do things on the Asiatic mainland 
and present them to the world as accomplished facts without running the 
tisk of the Powers offering ‘ advice’ such as they offered in 1895 regarding 
Liaotung. The expansion of the navy is not for the purpose of being 
aggressive, but for the purpose of deterring protest if aggressive action 
should for any reason be committed. 


For the purpose named the Japanese Navy is already more 
than adequate, and its growing strength is doubtless responsible 
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for the misgivings expressed in this country and the United States 
as to future developments in the Far East. The position is well 
defined in the following comment from the Kobe journal named 
above : 


Japan to-day is the third naval Power in the world. She is, perhaps, 
the second military Power. In combined naval and’ military force she jg 
second to none. It is impossible to attain such a position in the world 
without being regarded with a certain amount of awe and apprehension, 


Hector C. Bywater. 





THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


Tae most important event in recent Chinese history is not the 
political revolution, but the intellectual renaissance. The 
politically-minded West is well aware of the Boxer Rising of 1900 
and the overthrow of the Empire in 1911, but very few realise 
that during the last decade changes have been taking place in the 
thought-life of China which will make a deeper and more per- 
manent impression than anything that has happened in Chinese 
history for a thousand years. The Anti-Christian movement is 
a child of this renaissance. 

Since the days of Julius Cesar China has dwelt behind her 
Great Wall, secure from barbarous attacks, preserving and develop- 
ing her own distinctive culture, and closing her mind, as well as her 
ports, against everything from outside. Such an attitude could 
only spell death, as all isolation in an increasingly interdependent 
world must, and China was constrained, in order to save her very 
life, first to open her doors to Western goods and then her mind to 
Western education, and finally her political life to Western con- 
stitutional methods. But thoughtful Chinese have long realised 
that these changes have not resulted in the emergence of that 
strong, united, modernised China for which they yearned. They 
are now beginning to feel that they have so far missed the real 
secret, and that they must therefore probe down into the philo- 
sophy and the faith that lie at the base of Western science, Western 
education, and Western politics. Of late years there has accord- 
ingly been going on a movement of frank and searching inquiry, 
and the best of the Chinese are determined to prove all things, 
and to hold fast that which is good. 

This new tide (Hsin Ch’ao), or intellectual renaissance, is 
itself neither religious nor anti-religious. It is a movement in 
the realm of reason, as was the renaissance of Europe which 
closed the middle, and opened the modern, age. It claims the 
whole gamut of human life and experience as the field of its inquiry. 
It recognises no tabus, no inhibitions. It insists on seeing all 
things, and demands the right to lay bare the secrets of Western 
life and religion. The approach to Christianity is therefore 
meant to be without bias, but the fact that Christianity is for the 
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Chinese so closely identified with the West and with certain historic 
happenings in Chinese life has made a strictly impartial inquiry 
difficult to carry out, and a definitely anti-Christian movement 
has now emerged. 

The movement came into existence in the early part of 1922, 
when the Hon. Bertrand Russell, at the invitation of the Young 
China Association and the Students’ Philosophical Club, visited 
all the chief student centres of China to interpret the thought of 
the West to the East. His reputation as a thinker attracted 
attention to these lectures out of all proportion to their intrinsic 
value. Professor T’u Hsiao-shih, of the Peking National Univer- 
sity, summed up Mr. Russell’s gospel in two paragraphs : 

(a) Religion is an instrument that kills man. The wars in European 
history have all some relationship to religion. Even the Great War that 
has just been concluded, so cruel in its processes and results, had its roots 
in certain religious beliefs, which served as weapons of killing. 


(b) Religion in its belief in the supernatural is a hindrance to the pro. 
gress of science. 


This evangel caused a seething ferment in the mind of young 
China, for not only is the Chinese national genius opposed to war, 
but also the student section are determined to avail themselves of 
all the fruits of modern science. They began, accordingly, to 
proclaim that religion was an obstacle to national development, 


and advocated that science; wedded to esthetics, should be 
adopted in its place. Mr. Russell’s nihilist philosophy and 
definitely anti-religious views stimulated Chinese hostility to the 
meetings of the World Student Christian Federation and to the 
National Christian Conference of China which were held in May 


and June respectively of that year. Proclamations were issued | 


against religion, and local anti-religious clubs were formed to 
rescue the student class from the oppressive burden of religious 
doctrines and dogmas of every sort. It is significant that from the 
first this movement was not merely anti-Christian or anti-religious, 
but also anti-capitalist, for early in 1922 a Radical group in Shang- 
hai who took a leading part in the movement preached loudly the 
doctrine that Christianity is part and parcel of the capitalistic 
organisation of society, their quarrel being primarily with a certain 
economic order of society, and only derivatively with Christianity. 
For the most part the leaders were inexperienced youngsters, and 
probably the main result of their activities was to attract increased 
attention to the very gatherings they attacked. 

After a crowded hour of active opposition the movement 
appeared to diedown. The interest of scholars turned increasingly 
to the more intellectual aspects of the renaissance movement and 
the creation of the Pai-Hwa—the new literary medium. In 1924, 
however, some students from a missionary college in Shanghai 
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jad to be asked by the college authorities to leave. They imme- 
diately joined the anti-Christian movement and brought with 
them all the zeal of a new grievance. By this time also the move- 
ment had gained strength from Soviet propaganda and from a 
widespread and responsible agitation among educationists. 

It may be well clearly to differentiate the scope and motives 
of this movement from the Boxer Rising of 1900. In 1900 the 
disturbances were limited to a few provinces, mainly in North 
China, but now the agitation has spread to every part of the land, 
or at least to the big cities and all the student centres. In 1900 
the rioters were mainly hooligan loafers and country people ; 
to-day it is students and industrial workers in the towns who are 
afiected. In 1900 the moving power was largely superstition 
and unthinking reactionism ; to-day it is the spirit of nationalism 
and the determination to sweep away ignorance. In 1900 it was 
largely a question of fear and mob psychology ; to-day the move- 
ment is one of searching inquiry and scientific analysis. In 1900 
the means adopted were butchery and terrorism ; now propa- 
ganda is mainly through leaflets and lectures, committees and 
street-speaking. 

The type of pamphlet that is being broadcasted among the 
reading section of the population may be seen from the following : 


The movement attacking Christianity is the most important movement 
under the canopy of the sky. We all know clearly that Christianity is a 
religion of superstition and vagueness, which makes people more ignorant 
than they are. More than that, it is our duty to fight against this religion 
of imperialistic civilisation. 

Since the invasion of Christianity in China thousands of men-of-war 
and guns have followed on the heels of the missionaries who come to us 
clad in black gowns and carrying banners of evangelistic volunteers. Many 
ports have been yielded, concessions have been granted and millions of 
dollars of indemnity have been paid. 

What the missionaries have preached is nothing but absolute and 
deceptive doctrine, and what they have promoted is nothing but a 
benumbed and degenerate thought on the part of our people. They will 
never cease such action until their passion is satisfied. So we just stand 
against Christianity because of its relation to imperialism. After all, we 
must fight against all these slaves of the foreigners. 


Another is : 


December 25, the so-called Christmas Day, is fast approaching, when the 
churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, Christian schools, all over China will again start some 
propaganda for Christianity to extend its influence for the benefit of those 
who are bent to utilise Christianity as a means of exploiting China. © At this 
occasion we should stand boldly and uncompromisingly to level our attack 
toward Christianity everywhere, using every method available. We should 
definitely set aside December 24 and 25 as our National Anti-Christian Day. 
Let us all arise and plunge into the fight. Let us map out our programme 
early and have a united nation-wide front. 

For this anti-Christian campaign we have secured the co-operation of 
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the Anti-Christian Federation of Shanghai to publish a special pamphlet of 
about 20,000 characters containing the following five chapters ; 

1. The anti-Christian movement—enumerating the sins and evils 
of religion in government and Christianity in particular, especially the 
Christian Church. 

2. Missionaries and imperialism—pointing out the historical facts 
pertaining to Spain, Portugal, France, England, etc., subjugating the 
people of other countries through the weapon of missionary work, and 
what China has suffered from it. 

3. Christianity and China—describing the three periods of Chris. 
tianity after its entrance in the Ming Dynasty. It explains how 
Christianity made its progress as capitalism in Europe was developing 
and how after the opium war the foreign Powers forced upon China 
humiliating treaties under the pretext of protecting their missionary 
work. 

4. The modern Christianity—representing Christianity as out-and. 
out capitalistic. 

5. What is Jesus ?—Jesus was the illegal son of a Roman military 
officer, a rebel, a fake. The Bible is nothing more than what the monks 
and emperors compiled to suit their own convenience. What has been 
attributed to Christianity, such as love, equality, etc., was not the real 
Christianity. Eucken was trying to put things over in attributing new 
idealism to Christianity. So was Tolstoi in his effort to identify non- 
resistance with Christianity. The real Jesus was narrow, selfish, 
deceitful, revengeful. 

This pamphlet, which was prepared for use in China at Christmas- 
time, is now available in an English translation as a 35-page 
booklet. 

Another leaflet says that opposition is offered to religion : 

Because we look for intellectual progress, but religion is conservative 
and traditional. 

Because religion emphasises divisions and class distinctions. This is 
supported by reference to the Crusades, and the thirty years’ war between 
Protestants and Catholics. 

Because we advocate science, not religious superstition. 

Because we seek a full realisation of self, but religion teaches dependence, 

Because the doctrine of redemption encourages further wrong-doing. 

Because Christianity is a forerunner of imperialistic exploitation, which 
is proved by its demands for indemnity and extra-territorial rights. 

Because it intermeddles in legal procedure. 

Because it suppresses patriotism and even reproaches China as a nation 


Crude and ill informed as all this may be, it must not be airily 
dismissed as mere sound and fury signifying nothing. The 
movement commands the support of many men. of integrity 
and intellectual eminence, such as the Honourable Tsai Yuan Pei, 
until recently Chancellor of the National University of Peking. 
For an adequate understanding and appraisement of the move 
ment something more is necessary than a knowledge of its genesis. 
and growth ; and an inquiry into its causes is also essential. 

Easily the largest contributing factor to the movement. has 
been the growing spirit of nationalism, which has emerged as 
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crucially in China as perhaps in any land. The Chinese are becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of their great historic achievements, 
and increasingly confident that they are not inferior to the peoples 
ofthe West. They recall the fact that China has ridden many a 
storm in the past, and they affirm that she is well able to weather 
this one too. As a result of the rising tide of nationalist feeling 
they are demanding to be masters in their own house, and the cry 
upon every lip is ‘ China for the Chinese !’ 

This flame of nationalism has also been fed by the work of 
scholars who have been delving into Chinese history. Their 
researches have made it clear that China has a record of culture 
and achievement of which any people might well be proud, and 
while it is admitted that China must assimilate a great deal from 
the West, yet to do so at the cost of cutting herself off from her 
own past would be to pay too high a price. It is not so much 
conservative-minded Chinese of the old school as men of the 
younger Western-educated type who take this view. They are 
making a great effort to recover the essential roots of the vitality 
of the old culture, which has persisted through almost countless 
generations. They are pointing out that the Great Wall was not 
built in order to ensure isolation from the outside world, but to pre- 
serve the civilisation of China from being despoiled by savage and 
barbaric tribes from the north. The hordes of barbarians finding 
their path into China blocked by the Great Wall turned westwards 
and swept into Europe, blotting out her civilisation, putting the 
clock of progress back, and, in a word, inaugurating the Dark 
Ages. China, safe behind her protecting wall, was able to preserve 
the soul of her civilisation alive, and though there have been 
invasions from the north, yet she has never been swamped by 
a wave of barbarism, and has never been called upon to endure a 
Dark Age. 

Educated Chinese, who have given long and patient study to 
the rich inheritance of their own civilisation, are resentful both of 
its comparative neglect by scholars of the West and of the quiet 
assumption that in all such matters the Western world must 
necessarily be superior. They point to the fact that while China 
is learning rapidly from the West, sending her students to Western 
universities, and studying Western subjects in her own schools, 
yet the West considers that a man has received a liberal educa- 
tion who knows nothing about the history, art, literature, and 
thought of the Orient. 

It is of interest to recall that in recent years Western science 
has shown the wisdom, garnered from centuries of experience, 
that lies behind the ancient system of economy in food values 
practised by Chinese farmers. The prevailing vegetable diet of 
the rural population is sound economy, since a larger food value 
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is secured by direct consumption of vegetables and cereals than 
by turning these into meat through feeding them to animals, 
The ancient Chinese system of crop-rotation, fertilisation, irriga. 
tion, etc., by which the peasant farmer secures two, and even 
three, crops in a year from his land, may not be theoretically 
understood by the farmer himself, but it is now known to be 
scientifically sound. The simple Chinese peasant farmers, who 
comprise 80 per cent. of the population, though normally regarded 
by Westerners with a thinly veiled contempt, may yet have an 
empirical wisdom and a practical science enshrined in their 
agricultural habits, from which the West has much to learn. 

Nor must it be forgotten that for centuries the Chinese have 
laid stress upon etiquette and good manners in human relation- 
ships. They have learnt their courtesy and savoir-faire from the 
race habits inculcated by Confucius. This feeling for good form 
has enabled them to meet all sorts of situations in human contacts 
with poise, dignity and self-control. Western representatives in 
China, on the contrary, have not always been famous for their 
polish or refinement ; many of them have been uncouth and 
unmannerly, and have not impressed the Chinese as being people 
of culture. It is only natural that the flaming nationalism of the 
moment should shed a lurid light upon these Western deficiencies 
in the realm of etiquette and polite contacts. 

Western morals as well as Western manners have, according 
to Chinese standards, left much to be desired. It is probably 
admitted by all reputable and impartial authorities that though 
the Opium War of 1838-42 was technically caused by an infringe- 
ment of international agreement, yet behind it was a great moral 
issue ; and in that issue it was not China that was on the wrong 
side. It is now indisputable that the Chinese were determined to 
cut this cancer out of the nation’s life, and probably would have 
done so but for the West; and however great may be China's 
appreciation of the advantages of her intercourse with Westem 
nations, nothing can remove the rankling memory of the Opium 
War, or the general sense of the failure of Western morals. 

The events of recent years have only served to deepen this 
impression in the mind of China. The attitude of the Westem 
Powers towards Japan in regard to her twenty-one Demands 
upon China did not reveal them in too good a light, while the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance has seemed to China to justify her age-long 
suspicion of the West, and to be of a piece with ‘ the unequal 
treaties ’ (as the Chinese now call them) by which the West secured 
a measure of control over the Chinese customs + as well as certain 


1 Chinese goods imported into Japan, the United States, and Britain may be 
subject to any tariff which the importing country cares to impose, such as a 25 
per cent, tariff on Chinese tea imported into Britain, or a 350 per cent. tariff on 
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extra-territorial rights on behalf of their own nationals resident 
in China. With China in chaos, it is difficult to believe that 
Western Powers will be willing to abolish extra-territoriality, yet 
the agitation for it is growing stronger all the time, and the students 
are making the most of the fact that Russia has foregone the 
rights in question. 

The revival of interest in China’s cultural traditions has not 
only deepened their conviction that they have an ancient civilisa- 
tion which they dare not willingly let die, it has also added new 
strength to the protest against external interference in China’s 
domestic affairs. The students, who are the only articulate 
section of the community, are increasingly resentful of what they 
term ‘imperialistic dominance and exploitation.’ They regard 
such matters as tariffs and extra-territoriality as rightly within 
their own competence ; and if it is stated in reply that China 
benefits by accepting Western help in the matter of the Treaty 
Ports, the Chinese rebuke us out of our own mouths by reminding 
the West that good government can never be a substitute for self- 
government. In a word, they are claiming the sovereign rights 
of Chinese people within their own land. 

As is natural and appropriate, the Christian Church has had 
its share in developing a healthy national spirit during recent 
years. The deliberate aim of the whole Christian movement in 
China is that the Church shall become truly indigenous and native 
tothe soil. With that aim in view there is a constant transfer of 
responsibility from the mission to the Church, the former decreas- 
ing that the latter may increase. The Western missionary is no 
longer the necessarily predominant partner ; rather his task is to 
transfer as much leadership and responsibility as possible to his 
Chinese colleagues. Such a policy cannot fail to develop a spirit 
of nationalism, though not of an exclusive anti-foreign kind, 
This rising spirit of nationalism is leading even Chinese of Western 
sympathies and education to adopt a new standpoint. A remark 
passed recently by a Christian leader not unfriendly to the West may 
serve to show the direction in which the tide of thought is flowing. 
Referring to the Boxers and their deeds, he stated that these men 
had been grossly misunderstood, that they were splendid patriots, 
and that the prevalent estimate of their purposes and practices 
ought to be revised. They were not just brutal and bloodthirsty 
ruffians, but men bent on serving their country’s highest interests. 
The amazing thing about this statement is that the speaker’s own 
father was done to death, the victim of Boxer barbarity ! 

In a curiously unexpected way this increasing sensitiveness to 
nationalist claims is showing itself in the field of education. By 
Chinese tobacco imported into Japan, yet foreign goods imported into China 
may not be taxed beyond a bare 5 per cent. 
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a single stroke of the vermilion pencil the Empress Dowager in 
1905 ended the old educational system of China, and launched 
the country upon a policy of deliberate Westernisation. It came 
too late to save either the Manchu Dynasty or the imperialistic 
system, but Government education in the Western sense dates 
from that hour. Education on the Western model had existed 
in China before that, but it was in missionary and other private 
hands. From that date, however, the Government officially 
entered the field of education. 

This new interest in education has resulted, inter alia, in the 
increase of the number of professional teachers, and in the forma- 
tion of educational associations. Those entrusted with the task 
of Christian education, being naturally anxious to keep abreast 
of all worthy educational progress, secured a visit from a highly 
competent educational Commission from Britain and America, 
The Report of this Commission, which was issued in 1923, urged 
that the education given under missionary direction should be 
more efficient, more Chinese, and more Christian. The Chinese 
educational associations, with their abnormally developed national 
sensitiveness, professed to find in this Report a real cause for 
alarm. They maintained that it was one more subtle attempt 
of the West to impose their kuliur upon the East and to break 
down Chinese national spirit by indoctrinating the children with 
Western notions. They were on somewhat stronger ground when 
they pointed to the existence of two parallel, and possibly con- 
flicting, systems of education in the country, extending all the way 
from kindergarten to university, the one directed by foreign 
religious agencies, the other by Government. They claimed that 
this dual system was wasteful and uneconomic, that it was educa- 
tionally desirable to have a centralised system rather than two 
separate systems, and that the prestige of foreign education might 
lead to the ousting of the national system from favour. What 
was far more serious, they affirmed that the education given by 
missionary societies had not only a denationalising effect, but also 
a propagandist objective, certainly religious in nature and probably 
political in purpose. It seemed incredible to them that large 
sums of money from Britain and America should be poured into 
China for the purposes of education except with a view to breaking 
down the national resistance and race pride of the Chinese, and so 
preparing the way for foreign exploitation. In the present state 
of inflamed national feeling this sinister interpretation of the 
aims of Christian education evoked an immediate response, and 
there came into existence two groups of Chinese educationists, 
one nationalistic in motive, protesting against an educational 
system controlled by Westerners, owning no allegiance to the 
Chinese Government, and probably weakening the patriotism of 
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the scholars ; the other group anti-religious, offering opposition 
to all compulsory religious teaching or services, and demanding 
complete religious freedom and an entirely secular curriculum in 
the schools. The former group had behind it all the fervour of 
the iew-found nationalism ; the latter was the expression of the 
increasing volume of anti-religious propaganda in China, part of 
which is certainly of Bolshevist origin. Important resolutions 
have been passed by these educational groups and pressed upon 
the attention of the Chinese Board of Education. They ask that 
all schools shall be either registered or closed by the Government ; 
that tosecure registration, schools—whether carried on by foreigners 
or Chinese—must conform to a required curriculum and be open to 
Government inspection ; that foreigners must not use their schools 
to propagate religion; that ‘for the benefit of society and the 
improvement of education ’ schools should be required to abolish 
all religious teaching, and that no preaching or worship of any 
kind should be permitted. These are drastic demands, but the 
Government cannot turn an entirely deaf ear, since those who put 
them forward are not irresponsible agitators, but acknowledged 
educational leaders. There is, of course, no difficulty in the way 
of the Government’s enforcement of these demands in its own 
schools, but a problem emerges when it is remembered that one- 
fifth of the students in China to-day are being educated in mission 
schools. None the less, missionary societies must be prepared to 
look forward to the complete secularisation of the educational 
system of China before long. Those who are wise will make 
provision for this in advance by doing some, at least, of their 
educational work with such efficiency that the Government 
cannot afford entirely to dispense with it, and by organising 
strong and efficient Sunday-school work to ensure the Christian 
education of at least that part of China’s youth that is entrusted 
to their care. 

There can be no doubt that some considerable part of the 
anti-religious propaganda is due to Russian influence. Bolshevism, 
regarding the Church in Russia as a survival of Tsarism, and there- 
fore as a potential rallying centre of imperialistic forces, has from the 
first set itself to destroy its influence. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Soviet authorities have proclaimed far and wide 
that ‘religion is the dope of the people,’ and that in China they have 
just instituted a powerful anti-religious propaganda. During 
the June riots in Shanghai banners were carried in the streets by 
the demonstrating students bearing the words ‘Down with the 
Christians !’ and ‘ Down with the Christian Religion !’ which could 
hardly have had any other than a Bolshevist origin. The fact 
that China has recognised the Soviet Government, and that formal 
relations have been re-established, makes the penetration of China 
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by Bolshevist propaganda an easy matter. The students, following 
their idol, the late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, have given an eager welcome 
to the gospel of Communism, while many of them have obtained 
scholarships for courses of study at Moscow in the theory and 
practice of Sovietism. These students come back zealous advyo- 
cates of Communism and sworn opponents of Christianity as being 
a capitalistic device for doping the people. This eager welcome 
to Russian ideas is not merely the unthinking zeal of youth, but 
also the conviction of serious-minded scholars, who believe that 
in no other way can China resist the imperialistic dominance of the 
West and secure her place in the sun. The method of militarism, 
which Japan adopted, is foreign to the Chinese genius ; the way of 
pacific non-co-operation attempted by India has, China thinks, 
completely failed ; and there remains only the method of Moscow, 
which China sincerely believes has proved a success. The Chinese 
are, at any rate, going to study Sovietism at first hand. 

The immediate upshot has been the organisation of a nation- 
wide student strike. All patriotic students have been called upon 
to leave their classes and join in propagandist work as speakers, 
organisers, distributers of leaflets, etc. Even in model institutions 
like the Nankai University, the students have demanded and 
secured the resignation of all the teaching staff, including the 
principal, Dr. Chang Po Lin, one of the leading educators in the 
land. The whole institution, like many others, passed into the 
hands of the students, who made it a base for their propagandist 
activities. Some colour has been given to the statement that 
Christian education denationalises the pupils by the fact that 
during these strikes the students in Christian schools and colleges 
have either been slow to co-operate, or have in some cases refused 
to do so. It must be admitted that the position of patriotically- 
minded Chinese Christians, and students in Christian colleges, 
is not easy. They are torn between personal friendship with 
missionaries on the one hand and a strong national feeling on 
the other. Christians amongst the leaders of the Kuomingtang— 
a nationalistic Radical organisation—have, for the most part, kept 
silent in all the anti-Christian activities because their nationalist 
sympathies are so strong. 

The headquarters of the movement are in Shanghai, with 
branches in other great student centres, and several journals are 
now regularly produced, including the Awakened, a daily supple- 
ment to the Republican Daily News. This paper plainly declares 
that “the object of the anti-Christian movement is to oppose 

Christianity and its imperialistic exploitation with a nationalistic 
consciousness and a scientific spirit.”” It would seem that the more 
ardent spirits are determined not merely to gain some control over 
Christian institutions, but entirely to suppress all Christian activity, 
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taking over all Church buildings, deciding what services shall be 
held and what teaching given. 

There can be no shadow of doubt about the widespread effect 
of ‘Red’ influence, but the real reason lies very deep. Indeed, 
Soviet propaganda is spreading rapidly in China precisely because 
its seed is falling on prepared ground. The immediate cause may 
be traced mainly to Soviet agents, but the actuating motives are 
the treatment to which China has for years been subjected by the 
Western Powers, the rankling sense of injustice in the matters of 
the Opium Wars, the Treaty Ports, the Customs, and the Peace 
Treaty, the awakening sense of China’s ancient greatness and 
present capacity—this and much else brought to a white heat by 
the fire of nationalism, which is burning in the hearts especially 
of the student and the labour sections of the community. It 
would seem that the business class is only mildly interested, while 
the masses in the villages simply do not understand what it is all 
about. 

The more carefully inquiry is prosecuted the more clear it 
becomes that what is called the anti-Christian movement is ill 
named. The Chinese are not normally intolerant in matters of 
religion. In so far as it is influenced by Bolshevism, the movement 
is anti-religious rather than anti-Christian; in so far as it is 
affected by nationalism, it is anti-foreign. The point at which 
the anti-religious and anti-foreign propaganda converge is that 
occupied by Christianity. An analysis of the leaflets that are in 
general circulation among the students reveals that China has 
little or no quarrel with Christianity gud Christianity. Out of 
100 published articles Mr. N. Z. Zia found that only three had any- 
thing to say against Jesus, only one was hostile to the Bible, only 
two were critical of Christian literature and five of missionaries, or 
about g per cent. in all. The other 91 per cent. was directed 
against Christian education because it was foreign and anti- 
patriotic, or against Christians because they were preparing the 
way for the imperialistic dominance of the West. 

Clearly the real foe is something with which the Chinese 
mistakenly imagine Christianity to be associated. There can 
scarcely be any doubt of this in the face of such a circular as the 
following, used during a recent student strike in Hunan : 


‘ Why is China having so much internal conflict ? ’"—‘ Because militarists 
are contending for territory and title.’ 

‘ Why do the militarists have so many guns and so much ammunition ? ’ 
—' Because men who stand behind these militarists, the agents of England, 
America, France, Japan, all imperialistic countries, furnish these things.’ 

‘How did these imperialistic nations manage to get into China ? ’— 
‘Because at first they borrowed the name of religion, and after that 
effected a forcible entry into China. Thereafter taking advantage of their 
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influence, which was extending in every direction, they put into practice 
their policy of penetration.’ 


Mr. C. T. Wong, a leading Chinese, says : 


The present attack on Christianity is largely an attack on what is known 
as foreign imperialism. . . . It seems apparent to me that the present 
anti-Christian movement is really an anti-foreign movement in the minds 
of most Chinese. They are rising against Christianity because in their 
minds Christianity appears to be a tool of foreign aggression and exploita- 
tion. 


It is true that in the disturbances that have occurred the 
tearing up of Bibles and hymn-books has been an occasional 
feature, but in all the anti-Christian leaflets and articles that have 
been published it is the political connections of Christianity, and 
particularly its so-called imperialistic bias, against which opposi- 
tion has been specially directed. 

But whatever misunderstanding there may be at the back of 
the anti-Christian agitation, the whole movement should be taken 
seriously, for the very misunderstanding indicates a certain 
failure on the part of the West to interpret Christianity aright. 
It is significant that of all religions which China has received from 
the outside world—-Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity 
—the last-named is popularly known as ‘ the Foreign Religion,’ 
and it is widely held that it denationalises converts and cuts them 
off from their ancient and rightful cultural heritage. It is futile 
to attempt to understand the present anti-Christian movement 
without giving full weight to this fact. 

It seems fairly clear that the first necessity is to study this 
movement dispassionately, and to see how far the fault for any 
of the popular misrepresentation of Christianity is due to our 
Western failure adequately to interpret it to the East. It seems 
equally clear that there must no longer be any semblance of justifi- 
cation for the statement that the Christian enterprise, even in the 
final resort, is carried on in reliance upon the force of Western 
armaments and by concessions secured by the ‘ unequal treaties.’ 
The right attitude is surely that of the British missionary societies 
in their refusal to make application to the Government for any 
of the returned Boxer indemnity money. Not only must there be 
no infringements of the sovereign rights of the Chinese people, 
but no action that can in any way wound their national suscepti- 
bilities. By care of this kind a friendship with China may be won 
which will be above the price of rubies. 

It would seem clear that the duty of Christians is to work for 
stable government in China so that Chinese sovereignty and 
administrative integrity may be recovered. They should out- 
match the zeal.of the Communist with the zeal of the Christian, 
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and meet the rising tide of ill-will with an even more widespread 
wave of good-will. A repressive attitude is as futile as it is un- 
Christian. The only way through is to overcome the destructive 
and divisive forces by constructive and Christian endeavour. 


A. M. CHIRGWIN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CHINESE STUDENT AT WORK 


THERE exists an almost universal fallacy, which has been 
bequeathed to us by the writers of cheap sensational fiction with 
an Oriental setting, that the Chinese as a race possess a prodigious 
mental capacity. To the same source, also, we owe our idea of 
the Chinese mind as essentially tortuous, patient and cunning. 
Probably the first novelist to notice these characteristics was still 
wondering how it was that he had emerged second best from a 
prolonged argument with a rickshaw coolie; but I have never 
seen a Chinese student who even remotely resembled the descrip- 
tion with which we are so familiar. 

The most prominent characteristic of a student who is just 
entering some institution devoted to higher education is his 
extremely limited mental outlook. In China there is as yet 
nothing which corresponds to the English public school. Even 
in the Westernised coast towns, the big schools are only very 
rarely residential. As a result the student receives his early 
training while still directly subject to parental authority; and 
in China, of course, that means infinitely more than in the West. 
The whole family system centres upon the duties that a member 
of a family owes to its head. The chief duty is ‘ filial piety,’ 
and this implies not only reverence, but also the fundamental 
assumption that the head knows more than the member what is 
his proper course of conduct ; and as a result the will of the head 
is the law of the family. Upon this system the daily course of 
instruction, even in a European school, makes very little impres- 
sion; and, after all, the course of instruction, even there, is still 
based upon the omniscience of the teacher. The change, there- 
fore, from school life to university life is much more abrupt in 
China than in the West, the result usually being that for the first 
year the student scarcely knows whether he stands on his head 
or heels. 

Towards the end of the first year, however, a change occurs, 
completely altering the attitude of the student towards his 
environment. He begins to murmur upon every possible occasion 
about ‘ rights ’ and‘ position.’ He will even challenge the wisdom 
of his examiners in allotting marks in examinations. In his 
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second year of university life the student is usually characterised 
by restlessness and a mania for founding clubs, with fearsome 
lists of officers and rules. One of my first duties as a lecturer in 
the East was to draw up a code of some thirty sections at the 
request of a sports club to check the activities of those members 
who had ingeniously circumvented the provisions of the previous 
code. The whole case was put succinctly by a student whose 
home was in Northern China (and who consequently surveyed the 
conduct of his southern colleagues with some disfavour) when he 
declared one day: ‘At home, you see, we are nothing. Our 
opinions have no value. But here, you tell us think. The change 
is too sudden ; perhaps sometimes we talk too much.’ Anyone 
who has ever listened to the interminable orations which are 
inevitable even at the committee meetings of the most insignificant 
recreation club in a Chinese university will thoroughly agree with 
him. 
The student’s limited mental capacity is visible in a number of 
ways, the most prominent of which is probably his appalling lack 
of general knowledge. In many cases his first appearance at. the 
university coincides with his first absence from his family circle 
and its horizon, which tended to destroy individual initiative. 
In his school work he received nothing to supplement this 
deficiency. As a general rule it is impossible to teach a Chinese 
student who has not yet graduated that a fact of itself has no 
value, but merely receives value when co-ordinated with others 
by his mental apparatus. He will cheerfully learn strings of 
facts, but remains blandly indifferent to any reasoning which 
connects them. His own mind is furnished with no critical 
capacity—it accepts knowledge unquestioningly. As a necessary 
consequence of this he often possesses little or no originality. Not 
only does this lead him to reproduce instead of to create, but it 
also robs him of the power of searching for information which is 
not supplied in his text-book, unless he is literally shown the books 
he must use and told the places where he may find what he 
requires. A course of instruction on the use of a library (possibly 
on the American model) should therefore form. part of the first- 
year course of every Chinese student ; but it very rarely does, 
the result being that he is handicapped throughout his university 
career. 

When the student is at last getting something of a true 
appreciation of the implications of a university career his work is 
frequently interrupted by a distraction which from the academic 
point of view is as unfortunate as it is inopportune. Any morning 
a bewildered lecturer may receive the information that one of his 
most promising students has been called away by his family in 
order to be married. It is customary for the wedding -festivities 
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to be prolonged for several weeks, and, though the bridegroom is 
not expected to be present throughout, he now has other pr. 
occupations than the accumulation of knowledge. In 
observed cases a steady decline in a student’s application to his 
university work has been plainly apparent after his marriage, 
The whole question is one of considerable seriousness for Easter 
universitiesat any rate, if they are conducted in general. con 
formity with European ideas of education. 

Incidentally one may notice what effect the admission of 
women to higher education has had in China. Old customs ther 
are dying rapidly ; but they are not dying nearly so rapidly a 
some people endeavour to make out, and the co-educational 
system is still an extraordinary novelty in Chinese eyes. In 
England it is usually asserted that the university student whois 
distracted by the presence of ladies in his lecture-room will be 
equally distracted in other ways if they are not there. That 
may be so, and possibly the English as a race have an exceptional 
capacity for Platonic friendships ; but certainly the Chinese have 
not. Fifty years ago their opinion of women was essentially that 
of the Jewish patriarchs. It may have altered since then, but at 
any rate the change is only superficial. Applied to university 
life, this means that the women students are a perpetual source of 
distraction. Their every movement is observed and criticised, 
their notice is at once courted and ridiculed. Conscious of the fact 
that their male colleagues regard them as decidedly ‘ advanced; 
the women students themselves are not altogether free from 
responsibility for attempting to live up to their reputation for 
emancipation. Any Chinese university magazine in which the 
students have the chief voice amply proves this. 

Almost without exception Chinese students are incorrigible 
lecture-goers. Full of fear lest the lecturer upon some occasion 
should say something of direct importance for examination pur 
poses and they should miss it, many of them return 100 per cent. 
averages at the end of a session. As a necessary corollary they 
are armed with formidable note-books, into which they copy as 
much as possible. They are perfectly happy if the lecturer will 
dictate the whole of his oration, and stubbornly resist the efforts 
of recent products of the Western academic movement to abolish 
the note-book altogether. I have heard that the lecture system 
works most smoothly where the lecture is delivered in forty minutes, 
and the lecturer dictates a résumé of his harangue for the remaining 
portion of his lecture. This is additionally useful, as the-average 
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The grand old principle of Chinese education was that the more 
noise a collection of students made the harder they were working. 
Accordingly the uproar within a school conducted on Chinese lines 
is deafening. When the student changes from the school to the 
wniversity some marks of his previous training remain with him. 
The result is that, when not engaged in scribbling, he is restless. 
Respect for the lecturer will usually prevent him from engaging in 
conversation with his neighbours, but his restlessness is neverthe- 
less plainly visible, particularly if the lecturer is giving a general 
yiew of the subject rather than hurling forth facts. 

The conclusion that a Western lecturer naturally reaches 
when his audience becomes restless is that they are bored. In an 
endeavour to interest them he will usually rearrange his discourse 
somewhat and present it in a lighter form. Sometimes, too, he 
even attempts a joke, which occasionally awakes a responsive 
echo. Both of these expedients would be completely lost to a 
Chinese audience—particularly the latter, since the Chinese sense 
of humour is totally different from our own. As far as I have 
been able to discover, it is much more primitive than ours. An 
individual slipping on a banana skin will evoke peals of laughter, 
but a witticism of Shaw will be hammered out (with the aid of a 
dictionary) to the last comma, and is then taken literally. The 
result is that an epigrammatic form of delivery is received in 
respectful, and perhaps attentive, silence, whilst a perfectly normal 
statement of fact may be received with roars of applause. Never- 
theless, in spite of all these considerations, the Chinese student is 
extraordinarily acute in his estimate of the value of a particular 
series of lectures. 

Another characteristic, which is usually manifested most in 
the final year of a student’s course when his lecture time-table 
becomes much abbreviated, is his love of acquiring knowledge 
promiscuously through a voluntary and fleeting attendance at 
additional lectures. This attendance exhibits a notable diminu- 
tion as examination time approaches, but it is rarely of any real 
value, being totally unsystematic. It usually means that the 
student has grown tired of his compulsory subjects, but is seeking 
toimpress the faculty with his enthusiasm for work—a procedure 
which is absolutely unnecessary in most cases, as the faculty’s 
usual complaint is that the student works too hard by over- 
burdening his memory with masses of unsorted miscellaneous 
information. 

Towards examination time attendance at compulsory lectures 
(rarely anything but good) becomes unvaryingly regular. There 
isa further reason for thisin addition to the one I have previously 
indicated. The student can never quite rid himself of the 
suspicion that the examiner will consult the register before 
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awarding the marks. In addition a keen desire manifests itself 
that others shall not profit at his expense. An extreme case of 
this occurred recently, when an order for the return of a book to 
the library was not obeyed, and upon investigation it was dis. 
covered that the student was keeping it (the only copy of that 
particular work in the library) not because he wanted to read it, 
but because he did not want the others to read it. Another instance 
of the same desire occurred when I entered an exceptionally 
clever voluntary woman student for an examination. A couple 
of days later I received a petition from a majority of that 
particular class protesting against her admission and asking me 
not to raise the standard of the examination in consequence 
of it! 

The examination itself is the graveyard of all the lecturer’s 
preconceived opinions. This is admittedly true of all schools and 
universities, but more particularly so in China. The reason for 
this appears to be that the old Chinese methods of education 
produced in the candidate a state of extreme nervous excitement, 
which not infrequently resulted in complete collapse. In the cir- 
cumstances the student can never really appreciate the difference 
between the Eastern and the Western systems. Sometimes, 
after the first paper or two, he will leave the examination-room, 
pack his trunks, and return home for good. More frequently, 
however, he steadily ties himself into an intellectual knot and 
writes utter rubbish. When he fails as a result of this, his anxiety 
naturally increases. Such a state of affairs, of course, is not 
unknown in Europe and America. The best way out of the 
difficulty, for the Chinese student at least, seems to be to take 
his year’s work into consideration when sealing his fate. 

As a consequence of these and other factors the quality of 
the work submitted in examinations is disappointingly low. Of 
course the student has many things against him. His knowledge 
of English is not so good as that of the Indian student. In 
addition there is a greater contrast between the two civilisations 
than is the case in India. A recent French writer observes that, 
although in the East generally many things are different, in China 
everything {is topsy-turvy. The conclusion which one reaches, 
therefore, when considering the problem of the Chinese student is 
that a university education in the East is a preparation (the 
value of which varies greatly according to the character of the 
university) for his further education in the West. 


GEORGE W. KEETON. 





THE FAILURE OF FORCE: EDUCATION’S 
OPPORTUNITY 


Tue belief of people, not of one class only, but of every class, in 
the value of education is one of the most striking characteristics 
of our time, and all the more striking because it is so unexpected. 
Not many years ago a cynic wrote, with much truth: ‘ The Eng- 
lish middle classes never have believed in education ; they send 
their sons to the public schools to be inoculated against it.’ The 
war destroyed this unbelief. A change began about 1916, and 
since then the conviction has grown that it is the duty of the age 
to furnish its youth with its best ; and that best is believed to 
be.a liberal education. All schools and universities are filled as 
never before. In spite of increased cost and heavy taxation 
(for wars are never paid for at the time—the bill comes in later, 
and is a millstone round the neck of future generations) the 
expensive public schools are full to overflowing. Rich parents 
anxiously besiege housemasters’ doors, and no less eager parents 
from less wealthy homes clamour for the admission of their 
children into the municipal secondary schools; while evidence 
accumulates that in neither type of school is the accommodation 
sufficient for the demand. Nor is it hard to find a reason for this 
new belief in education. Force has failed, and the failure of force 
iseducation’s opportunity. 

During the years of the war the moral and physical suffering 
had to be endured, and was endured with fearless confidence. 
We prayed that something worth saving might be salved from 
the wreck, but the engines of destruction were so terrible that 
men’s minds were appalled at the forces which science had created. 
Heroic courage was of no avail against the pestilence that walked 
in darkness and the sickness that destroyed in the noonday. 
The most splendid achievements of human genius, the stately 
cathedrals of Europe, crumbled in an instant before the fury of 
the far-reaching guns—the pride of centuries fell at one blow. 
But it is not only fear—there are two facts which are fostering the 
growing conviction that force has failed as the basis of civilisation. 
The horrors and ineptitude of war are now realised by a far larger 
part of the nation than when only professional armies were called 
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into action. The whole manhood of nations is to-day called Upon 
to fight—thousands who have no inclination whatever for the 
soldier’s life—and terrors by night come upon the old and infirm, 
upon women and children. The hideous memory of it all is not 
forgotten. 

And yet again the universal education of the past fifty years 
is making itself felt by destroying the glamour of military pur. 
suits, and by making the truth more widely realised that wars for 
the most part settle nothing—nothing, at any rate, worthy of the 
abiding misery which they cause and the legacy of physical and 
moral ruin they leave behind and the desire for revenge which they 
create. Wars beget wars. This is no new statement. Thackeray 
forcefully stated it years ago in Vanity Fair. 


You and I [he writes of Waterloo] who were children when the great 
battle was won and lost are never tired of hearing and recounting the 
history of that famous action. Its remembrance rankles still in the bosoms 
of millions of the countrymen of those brave men who lost the day. They 
pant for an opportunity of revenging that humiliation, and if a contest 
ending in a victory on their part should ensue, elating them in their tum 
and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind to us, there is no 
end to the so-called glory and shame and to the alternations of successful 
and unsuccessful murder in which two highly spirited nations could engage, 
Centuries hence we, Frenchmen and Englishmen, might be boasting and 
killing each other still carrying out bravely the Devil’s code of honour, 


Such in plain truth is war, a pandering to the devil’s code of 
honour when the very transient glory has faded away. We listen 
to the beauty of the thoughts and the music of the words in the 
triumph song of Deborah, and in the ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade’; we see, never unmoved, the patient suffering in the 
‘Roll Call.’ This is the glamour of war as genius, far away 
from its reality, sees it. The reality is quite different, the piteous 
agony on the cumbered battlefields, the widowed brides and child- 
less homes, the material and moral destruction and desolation, 
Thackeray’s summing up is so true that it is surprising his words 
are not more often remembered. 

Force has miserably failed as a foundation upon which the 
peaceful government of the world can be built. It has failed both 
in international and in national affairs, alike in foreign and domestic 
dealings. The creation of the League of Nations is a recognition 
of this fact. The growing conviction of the futility of strikes is 
a corroboration of it. The so-called victory achieved by Force on 
what the miners’ secretary calls ‘ Red Friday’ strongly confirms 
this statement : some of the Trades Union leaders openly proclaim 
it a disaster and an ominous portent. In more homely matters 
the belief in force is growing less and less. ‘ Force your scholars to 
- improve ! ’ is out of date, and the record of Dr. Keate will never 
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gow be challenged. In the House of Commons on March 6 the 
Prime Minister definitely refused to use the overwhelming force 
of his great majority to pass an Act which, as he conceived, would 
not settle anything, and which he knew would be revoked when 
the swing of the democratic pendulum should place the Labour 
Party in power. In an industrial matter he refused to give any 
opportunity for carrying out the devil’s code of honour, and by his 
action he lifted politics into the sphere of religion; and on that 
memorable night, if only for a few moments, men’s thoughts were 
tured towards an organised society whose ideal was Peace. 
‘Give Peace in our time, O Lord.’ 

This great and universal desire for education is a symbol of a 
newera. When we look back even over a short number of years 
we cannot doubt there is a new era: the old order has changed 
and yielded place to new. If we think of the Victorian order of 
only some forty years ago we come back to-day to a world of 
intense surprises. A Labour Government has been in office and 
is now the second largest political party in the State; not long 
ago it had only one representative in the House, and he was 
scarcely regarded seriously. Instead of a very powerful middle 
class there is a middle class with rapidly decaying political power, 
and many members of it are seeking safety in the Labour Party. 
There is an Established Church (but for how long ?) more keen 
upon Socialism than upon the maintenance of the existing social 
order. In every school there has been a great breaking away from 
the educational moorings of our fathers. The feeling of reverence 
for things established has quite gone. 

But more important than all the many changes added together 
isthe greatest change, the conviction that a change was necessary. 
A civilisation that could lead to such an unredeemed disaster as 
the Great War stands self-condemned: it needs no trial and no 
verdict. It failed irretrievably. A change had to be made— 
enthusiasm for military pursuits had to give way; for everyone 
is convinced that there must be found another corner-stone upon 
which to erect a better civilised society ; that on which ‘ Might is 
Right ’ is inscribed has given way and nearly pulled the whole 
edifice down with it. 

And so education is being tried. Will it succeed ? 

A tremendous responsibility is laid upon schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses: they are of great importance in the unfolding 
of the new era. In their hands lies the anxious care of many 
destinies—the children of this generation are the nation of the 
next. It is essential, therefore, that the best men and women 
available should be attracted into the profession of teaching. 
And those who so thoughtlessly and so glibly speak of economy 
in education (and for the most part this means the cutting down 
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of teachers’ salaries) do not seem able to grasp the fact that our 
old-fashioned point of view must be altered, that the principle of 
force as a means of attaining peace has been discredited, and that 
a right education has become the most momentous function in 
the national organism. Had there been spent upon it in the past, 
not by one State only, but by all States, even a small part of the 
colossal sum wasted upon war and the preparation for war, had 
there been given to it a few of the prizes of life generously heaped 
upon the leaders of successful armies, an effort would have been 
made to exalt in public esteem that profession which is engaged 
in the greatest constructive work in the world—the building up of 
human character. It must be Peace or War, there is no other 
alternative—compulsory obedience to the policeman or more 
willing service to that high moral code, which is one of the inherited 
instincts of civilised mankind and was among the earliest lessons 
given to the human race in its infancy. Unless swords are beaten 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks, history will only 
repeat itself till there be left one great Juggernaut Power able to 
dominate all by the might of the terror which it has established 
and must ever continue to exert. 

More than two thousand years ago Plato was emphatic in 
expressing his conviction that there was no alternative. ‘Take 
care of education,’ he said, ‘and education will take care of all 
other things ’; and only now, owing to the upheaval of the Great 
War, has the truth of this statement had any opportunity of being 
tested. 

But what is this education in which he believed and in which 
now all like enthusiasts so ardently believe ? Certainly it is not 
a mere fact system, nor is it the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge, scientific or linguistic; learning is but a part of educa- 
tion, and there could be no justification whatever for the vast 
sum of 100,000,000/. being taken in taxes from the community 
if only to produce a greater number of learned men and 
women. Learned men and women in the past have always 
been those who were not educated but have taught themselves. 
Recently a countryman, who can neither read nor write, but 
who is very much consulted for his country lore, his know- 
ledge of the haunts of preying animals, his skill in tilling the 
soil, said to me: ‘I dinna believe in edication ; it knocks all the 
knowledge out of ye.’ Was there some truth in his saying? 
Be that as it may, already schools have turned out a large number 
of pupils with smatterings of knowledge—we are all smatterers 
to a greater or less extent—who cannot be absorbed in any pro- 
fession, and are swelling the growing battalions of the unemployed 
and unemployable. 

Recently for an advertised mastership there were 190 applicants, 
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that our | ii fully qualified as far as knowledge was concerned, and all the 
nciple of uct of secondary schools; they are now unhappy and dis- 
and that §} contented. Mere learning in itself will not produce a higher 
ction in standard of life, and thought and conduct, or a better tone. If 
he past, it would, how phenomenal would have been the progress during 
rt of the the past fifty years! The average German in the past probably 
var, had put knowledge in the forefront of the national assets, of which he 
heaped was most proud, but in the opinion of the civilised world he proved 
ve been | himself to be a Goth, a barbarian lamentably deficient in the 
engaged weightier matters of the law, truth and honour, and chivalry, 
1g up of and tenderness and humanity—all that is meant by doing as you 
© other would be done by. The writer of the book of Job had a more sure . 
T more vision of what education really means, and his words are eternally 
herited true, unless we abandon a belief in all spiritual ideals, and boldly 
lessons and without shame assert that Might is Right ; and that the gross, 
beaten fat, sensual Mammon is the only god. In words of wonderful 
ill only simplicity and directness he asks : 

aan Where shall wisdom be found ; 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

atic in . . » Behold, 

‘ Take The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; 

. of all And to depart from evil is understanding. 

Great And no school which is not basing its work on a spiritual founda- 
f being tion is bettering the cause of civilisation or helping to make, by 





one jot or one tittle, the new order better than the old. On the 







which contrary, it is doing positive harm ; it is giving only knowledge, 
is not and knowledge alone is like a bird with one wing, useless to itself 
know- and an easy target for the evilly disposed. Lack of spiritual 
>duca- ideals in education is not far from being the root cause of all 





lawlessness in every State. 
People of widely different views agree in this, to refer to only 







and two speeches recently delivered. Bishop Frodsham, in giving 
lways away the prizes at Rushworth School, said : 
elves I would sooner see a boy brought up as a Nonconformist or Roman 





Catholic as brought up upon that miserable monstrosity of education called 
undenominationalism. It leaves out all that is vital, and leaves the 








now: 

g the unhappy boys who are subject to it open to things which if they are even 

1] the logical are dangerous to the State and the Government. 

ring? And Mrs. Philip Snowden, referring to her visit to Soviet Russia, 
erers she thought the Bolshevists were making a mistake in decrying religion 
pro- and in refusing any religious teaching in the schools. The hard theories 
oyed of Bolshevism prevented true education, and she would not like to see the 

children in British schools turned into hard little materialists. 





These speakers, and many like them, are addressing themselves 
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to no imaginary dangers; for the evidence of great danger is 
seen not in the very wide unrest, but in the manner of its expres. 
sion—the wild talk, the stirring up of passion, of hatred and of 
strife, the light-hearted threat of entering into class warfare; 
and in the long list of hideous crimes, the details of which are 
deliberately disseminated by a wide Press. A truer education 
could have nothing in common with such phrases as ‘ class hatred 
and class war,’ but would rather train its scholars to accept the 
standard put forward by Browning : 


I worked my best, subject to ultimate judgment—God’s, not man’s, 


And all schools, perhaps more especially the newer day schools, 
which have sprung up so plentifully during the past fifty years, 
would do well to take to heart the thoughts in the mind of Tom 
Brown’s father when he sent his boy on that cold coach journey 
in the dark November morning into the rough life of Rugby : 


Shall I tell him to mind his work, and that he’s sent to school to make 
himself a good scholar? Well, but he isn’t sent to school for that—at 
any rate, not for that mainly. I don’t care a straw for Greek particles, 
or the digamma, no more does his mother. What is he sent to school for? 
If he’ll only turn out a brave, helpful, truth-loving Englishman and a 
gentleman and a Christian, that’s all I want. 


And that is all most people want. It is idle to decry all the ideals 
of the Victorian age as being out of date, and provincial and 
bourgeois ; the hopes of Squire Brown as to the future of his son 
are the hopes of millions of men and women to-day with regard to 
their children. As a nation we believe in Christianity, in God, in 
a spiritual world and in righteousness, however far conduct and 
action fall below profession. And that is the best school whichis 
turning out the greatest number of brave, helpful, truth-loving 
Christian boys and girls. Mere progress in knowledge and in 
intellect, not attended by a corresponding progress in character 
and in moral aspirations, in heart and in soul, is bound sooner or 
later to end in a catastrophe both for individuals and for entire 
nations. There are sure indications that this catastrophe is nearer 
than it has been for many years. 

Dr. Arnold quite definitely regarded the development of 
character and of morality as the main object of his work at 
Rugby : 

What I have said before I repeat now, what we most look for here 


first religious and moral principle, secondly gentlemanly conduct, thirdly 
intellectual ability. 


Nor was his work in vain ; his teaching produced perhaps more 
indirectly, through the impression he left upon his pupils, than 
directly a marked change in the standard of our moral outlook 
which has left an abiding mark on our national life. The far- 
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ig as the ever-widening ripples on the surface of a still lake. One 
of his sponsors predicted of Arnold, when he was a candidate for 
the Headmastership of Rugby, that if he were appointed he would 
transform the face of education all through the public schools of 
England: as a matter of fact, he did not produce much change 
from a knowledge point of view ; he inherited a strictly classical 
curriculum, and he left almost as narrow a curriculum. But in 
other ways he worked a tremendous change: he left school life 
converted, cruelty and bullying no longer tolerated, the oppor- 
tunities for drunkenness and vice greatly lessened ; but much more 
important was the changed atmosphere he created, to which is 
largely due the passing of so many of the Acts that have contri- 
buted to the amelioration of the condition of the masses and the 
working classes and of social life generally. Through his pupils 
he worked upon the conscience of his age. If he had done nothing 
more than inspire the story of Tom Brown he would still have left 
animperishable name, and not in this continent only. The British 
Empire owes an immense debt to that strong, manly, good- 
humoured, self-reliant type of public school boy which the author 
depicted, and which was the ideal of his master. 

I dwell thus upon Arnold’s work because it must always be 
important in any consideration of education. It is not dead. 


No work begun can ever pause for death. 


It was permanent. It did effect a wonderfully beneficent 
change in the manners and customs and moral standard of his 
times; and any educational edifice raised on other foundations 
than those on which he built is only doomed to failure. 

And this leads me to make two suggestions of a very practical 
character as regards school work of to-day. 

1. There is a ‘something,’ quite independent of instruction, 
in the training given in the public schools. This ‘ something’ is due 
partly to long tradition, to that venerable age so bound up with 
much that is best and greatest and most splendid in our history 
and partly (perhaps chiefly) to the chapel services, which make of 
the school a visible corporate unit and lift its life on to a plane 
other than that attainable by the municipal secondary schools. 
The greatest preachers of the day are glad to come, for their 
audience will be of a plastic mould that possibly may. be fashioned 
to try and find its satisfaction in high ideals of thought and action. 
It is impossible, quite impossible, for these services, so beautiful 
in their simplicity, so hearty in their music, so sanctified by the 
presence of the cloud of silent witnesses, many of whom have their 
memorials on the walls around, to leave no impression upon very 
many of the young lives which attend them. Even if they acquire 
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no taste for formal religion, to put it on lower grounds, they do fee] 
something of those softening influences that tend to strengthen the 
bonds which link together all living souls, and help us to realise 
that only when human relationships are at their best will mutual 
sympathy and toleration, and purity and peace, and happiness and 
unselfishness increase and abound in the world. And thus I would 
suggest that more boys and girls who have been educated in the 
great public schools should be welcomed as masters and mistresses 
in the municipal secondary schools ; they will bring with them 
much that is valuable not in any other way likely to be obtained, 
Further, means might well be devised by which some of the 
pupils at present attending the municipal secondary schools 
should be admitted into the public schools. The present class 
segregation, with wealth as the dividing line, is not making for 
national strength. Cecil Rhodes’ idea was to bind the constituent 
parts of the Empire together through a common education. It 
ought not to be out of the question to apply this same idea to the 
various classes in England ; to do so would help to put a bridge 
across those class barriers, the present cause of misunderstanding 
and of bitterness. 

2. Instead of spending more money in increasing the accommo- 
dation in the secondary schools, let it be spent in either (a) pro- 
viding playing fields where they do not exist, or (5) enlarging (if 
necessary) those already existing. There is more education in 
learning to ‘ play the game’ than in the great majority of text- 
books. To ‘play the game’ is essentially an English phrase, 
untranslatable into any other language. It stands for very much, 
the very antithesis of sneaking and lying and tale-telling—for 
fairness and justice and upright dealing, for unwillingness to take 
a mean advantage, for a readiness to abide by an umpire’s decision, 
however unexpected : it is of the spirit that has made so many of 
its possessors successful colonisers ; it helps those who understand 
it best to go on steadily doing their utmost to walk uprightly and 
to act honourably, undeterred alike by praise and blame. Andif 
its meaning is not learnt primarily in the playing fields of our 
villages and towns and schools, at least it is most unlikely ever 
to be learnt at all where there are none. And that it has not been 
learnt at all by many partly educated persons is only too obvious 
on reading much that is reported of their sayings and doings in 
the daily papers. Someone has well said that if only the mine- 
owners and the miners were to play in the friendly rivalry of 
Association matches much less would be heard of their constant 
feuds. Who shall say that it is not owing to the strong hold upon 
our people of their national games that our land has been saved 
from those violent upheavals which have been more common in 
other countries ? 
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There is no need to exaggerate the importance of games. 
Everyone knows that at their best they are very good. In them 
js all that is best in Socialism—the sinking of self, and the common 
good the only good. Yet there are many schools, village schools 
especially, without any playing fields. No wonder the education 

iven in them is of little worth, a source of disquietude rather 
than of commendation : all that is really educative is missing— 
character training is pushed into the background. 

Let the funds available, therefore, be given, not to the exten- 
sion of the present system—for to extend it will only increase the 
number of those who are acquiring a very small intellectual 
equipment in French and Latin and mathematics and science, 
never likely to be of any use to themselves, either practically or 
intellectually, or to the nation which provides it—but to purchase 
compulsorily, if necessary, the playing fields, whereon will be 
obtained through vigorous bodily exercise an access of health 
and happiness, likely enough to add to the joy, and so to the 
strength, of their own lives and of those with whom their labour 
brings them in contact. Instruction in school is already continued 
too long for very many children; there is need for less rather 
than more of it. 

The late Mr. Edward Bowen, of Harrow, tells a story which 
may well serve as an allegory: ‘A captain of a house football 
eleven asked me to go down to his house game. There was local 
trouble. Two important boys had a quarrel on; it was very 
awkward. I played. Everything went on as usual. After it 
was over I asked about the quarrel. It had vanished in the delight 
of exercise and the glory of play.’ 

Schools are indeed very little worthy of support when they 
teach no more than is learnt (and that generally unwillingly) from 
the blackboard. Bolshevism and its kindred offshoots of cruelty 
and selfishness are just the products of an education which has no 
cognisance of what is meant by ‘ playing the game.’ 


C. H. P. Mayo. 
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LONDON TRAFFIC IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


It has long been a commonplace to say that history repeats itself, 
and instances can be multiplied to show that this proverb is par- 
tially true. At the same time it is equally true that history is 
seldom repeated exactly, owing to changed conditions and 
customs, growth in areas and populations, and all the other 
alterations which time inevitably brings. 

The problems of London traffic at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, which grew more difficult of solution as the 
century advanced, are in many ways parallel to the difficulties 
which we are facing to-day, and a statement of the trials of our 
ancestors and an estimate of the attempts which they made to 
deal with them may perhaps help us to solve our own problems 
or to possess our souls in patience while others attempt their 
solution. 

London in 1600 was only the ‘ one square mile,’ consisting of 
the city with its ninety-seven parishes inside the city wall, still 
marked to-day by the names of the gates, and the few extra-mural 
parishes which were under the city’s jurisdiction. Along the 
Strand there was a line of palaces practically joining the Court 
city of Westminster to the business capital, and developments 
were showing down the river towards Ratcliff, Wapping, ‘ Lime 
Hurst,’ and Blackwall. The city itself had many remains of the 
old monastic buildings, and their precincts and gardens were in a 
few cases not yet entirely built over. Though small houses were 
being erected in large numbers along the main roads out of 
London (‘ notwithstanding all proclamations and Acts of Parlia- 
ment made to the contrary’: vide Stow), yet in the main the 
country came right up to the city itself and was available for 
recreation to the humblest citizen. The open fields to the north 
—Spitalfields, Hoxton Fields, Moorfields, and Finsbury Fields— 
were as yet unassailed, and on the south there was the single 
suburb of Southwark, then joined to London by one bridge 
only. 

The population of London was reckoned in 1631 to be about 
130,000, and though the estimate was very rough, it bore some 
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resemblance to the truth. In the plays of Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries we get a clear indication of the proximity of 
the country, presented more specifically by Stow and Norden, 
and a perusal of Gerard’s Herbal, published in 1597, drives 
home the impression that gardens were to be found in all 
parts of the immediate suburbs and that the wild flowers of the 
countryside were to be seen everywhere. Mr. Fairman Ordish in 
his Shakespeare's London invites us to visualise the city in the 
early seventeenth century by calling to mind ‘some ancient 

vincial town comparatively untouched by competition and 
the modern builder, where the houses retain the large gardens of a 
tore leisurely age, and nature occupies goodly spaces between 
human habitations.’ The maps of Saxton, Grafton, Norden, and 
Speed indicate quite clearly the small extent of London’s growth, 
and such picture-plans as those of Wyngaerde, Visscher, and Hollar 
confirm the proximity of the country. 

Whether the topography of the city, and especially its wall 
and gates, determined the direction of the roads, or vice versd, is 
not for the moment material. It is certainly true that the only 
ways out of the city were through the main gates, which are of 
very early origin. Stow mentions four original gates, ‘ to wit 
Aeldgate for the east, Aldersgate for the north, Ludgate for the 
west, and Bridgegate over the river of Thames for the south.’ But 
modern excavations show Newgate to be of Roman origin, and 
the postern by the Tower, and Bishopsgate, dating certainly from 
1210, probably make up the seven given by Becket’s biographer, 
Fitzstephen. There were three posterns largely used by foot- 
travellers—Moorgate, built in 1415 ‘ for ease of the citizens, that 
way to pass upon causeys into the field for their recreation,’ the 
postern of Cripplegate, ‘ so called long before the conquest,’ and a 
postern out of Christ’s Hospital, ‘made in the first year of 
Edward VI.’ 

The chief road in the city itself was Cheapside, running with 
its extensions from Aldgate to Ludgate. The enlargement of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard in 1087, after a disastrous fire, sent westward 
traffic in some cases out of Newgate instead of Ludgate. Parallel 
with Cheapside was Thames Street, running from the Tower to 
Baynard’s Castle, with numerous short, steep streets running 
down to hithes and wharves on the riverside and up to Cheapside 
northwards. From the west end of Cheapside an artery ran 
northward by St. Martin’s le Grand to Aldersgate, while from its 
east end by the Stocks Market there was a choice of routes. Besides 
the straight road to Aldgate there was an alternative way by 
Lombard Street and Fenchurch Street, and another important 
thoroughfare either by Broad Street or Bishopsgate Street to the 
north-eastern suburbs of Shoreditch and Hoxton. The High 
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Street of Southwark led from London Bridge southwards, and 
three old medieval or Roman roads led from Newington Causeway 
and Butts to the coast. The difficulty of getting out of the city 
westwards was the necessity for negotiating the Fleet River, 
which could only be crossed in a few places after traversing one or 
other of the steep streets which lead down from the not incon- 
siderable plateau on which St. Paul’s and the city are built. Stow 
gives us full particulars of the four bridges over the Fleet, the first 
in importance being ‘ Fleete Bridge in the west without Ludgate, 
a bridge of stone fair coped on either side with iron pikes, on the 
which towards the south be also certain lanthorns of stone for 
lights to be placed in the winter evenings for commodity of 
travellers.’ Further north was Oldbourne Bridge, which ‘ serveth 
for passengers with carriage or otherwise from Newgate towards 
the westward by north.’ The normal way of approach to this was 
by Snow Hill, but there was an alternative, Cow Lane. The other 
bridges were of timber, and were by Chick Lane, serving Smith- 
field, and one ‘ between the precinct of Blackfriars and the House 
of Bridewell.’ The main roads of the city and the side lanes were 
alike narrow, and in many cases were the old medizval roads 
unaltered. When a traveller was outside the city he had a con- 
siderable choice of routes. Nearly all the lists of roads in Eliza- 
beth’s reign were based on the Antonine itinerary, but by com- 
bining roads or setting them out in detail writers arrived at 
different figures. Richard Grafton, writing in 1570, gives fifteen 
main roads into London, while John Stow, his great rival, reduced 
them to nine. Raphael Holinshead gives twelve, and Frank 
Adams brings the number up to seventeen. In Norden’s 1593 
map of London and Ryther’s in 1604 we can see the roads very 
clearly delineated. 

After the Fire of 1666 a number of surveyors set to work to 
schedule the roads within and without the city, and of these 
Leybourne and Blome, Ogilby and Morgan were the most promi- 
nent. The famous Morden and Lea map of 1682 was really the 
work of Ogilby and Morgan, while the maps in Strype’s 1720 
edition of Stow are corrected versions of those by Richard Blome. 
All the chief roads of England and Wales were also surveyed by 
John Ogilby, and the description of the country thus obtained 
was published at the king’s expense in 1675. The roads were 
actually surveyed with the wheel and were comprised in eighty- 
five itineraries. 

Ogilby, who through Paterson and Cary is the ancestor of all 
modern road books and should be a patron saint for motorists, 
gives fourteen direct roads converging on London and makes them 
all start at Cornhill, one of the many points which have been 
from time to time recognised as the centre of London. An 
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interesting feature of Ogilby’s survey is his entire omission of any 
mention of the Edgware Road from Tyburn to the Hyde at 
Hendon. References to Camden and other contemporary writers, 
as well as to the Privy Council records, make it clear that the 
normal way to St. Albans was through Islington and Barnet or 
through Hampstead, Hendon and Edgware, and that the first 
six miles north from Tyburn along Watling Street were little used. 

There was nothing in the way of a national system of roads in 
medieval times, the lord of the manor being held responsible for 
their upkeep by virtue of the ‘ trinoda necessitas.’ Tracks were 
often developed by monks or lay owners travelling from one part 
of their property to another, and the construction of Goswell 
Road by the Carthusian monks and St. John’s Street by the 
Hospitallers confirms the idea. 

The road problem was a matter of concern to the medieval 
king, and Edward I.’s Statute of Winchester did something to 
secure the safety, though not the comfort, of travellers by ordering 
the destruction along the high roads of any undergrowth which 
might conceal robbers and footpads. 

It is probable that the dissolution of the monasteries made 
fresh problems in the upkeep of the roads, as it did in the care of 
the poor. 

Road repair was certainly an expensive business in Tudor 
and Jacobean times, and fell heavily on the parishes made 
responsible for maintenance by the Act of 1555. Frequently 
they used the main roads but little themselves, and were heavily 
mulcted to pay for the repair of damages caused by through 
passengers. 

Under Henry VIII. there were three Acts of Parliament for 
the paving of the highways out of London, which at the time 
were said to be ‘ very noxous and foul and in many places very 
jeopardous as well on horseback as on foot, in winter and in 
summer, by night and by day.’ A further instalment of Road 
Acts came under the later Tudors, Mary being responsible for six 
and Elizabeth for nineteen. The Act of 2 & 3 Philip and Mary 
in 1555 is important, as it declared that the responsibility for the 
maintenance of existing public highways rested on the parish, 
highway surveyor, and the justices of the peace. Labour, tools, 
horses and carts had to be provided by the parishioners, the 
surveyor was bound to keep accounts and view all highways and 
bridges three times a year, while it was left to the discretion of 
the justices to see that all concerned performed their duties. In 
1563 it was enacted that the four days of statute labour which 
could legally be demanded of every parishioner should be advanced 
to six, but in the case of the well-to-do it was customary to pay a 
fine in default of service. This was in general 1s. 6d. for one man’s 
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work for a day, 3s. for a man and horse, and Ios. for a horse, cart, 
and two men. 

In Easter week in every parish the churchwardens and cop. 
stable summoned the parishioners to meet and choose ‘two 
honest persons to be surveyors, for one year, of the works for the 
amendment of the highways in their parish leading to any market 
town.’ Whoever was chosen had to serve or pay 5/. to the 
justices at quarter sessions. A surveyor of highways had a 
difficult and thankless task. He had to do an unpopular thing 
and his pressed labourers were almost useless. They were styled 
‘king’s loiterers,’ and they lived up to their name, spending 
* most of their time standing still and prating, or asking passengers 
for a largess.’ The only way to deal with culprits was an indict 
ment at quarter sessions or assizes, and anyone could indict a 
parish if ‘a common and ancient king’s highway became ruinous, 
miry, deep, broken and in great decay so as to be a common 
nuisance . . . to the king’s loyal subjects.’ 

Inside London there were well-organised parishes to deal 
with the road problem, but the suburbs were constantly growing— 
especially after the union of the Crowns, and in spite of all the 
proclamaticns to the contrary. 

In 1605-6 a statute was passed enjoining the paving of certain 
streets in the west end where houses were springing up on the 
north side of the Strand. The Middlesex justices were ordered 
to pave ‘ Drury Lane and the Toune of St. Giles in the Fields and 
to rate occupiers and owners of land or houses in St. Giles, St. 
Andrews Holborn, the Liberty of the Savoy and St. Clement 
Danes.’ 

In 1605 contributions were levied on Buckinghamshire towards 
the repair by the justices of Middlesex of the road between 
London and Watford, and six years later proposals were made for 
repairing all the main roads round London during the winter. 
The justices of Essex also issued orders for the repair of their 
roads embouching on London, and the Hertfordshire justices 
prohibited the use of four-wheeled vehicles through their county, 

As an example of the way in which road development was not 
always welcomed one might mention a new road in Southwark 
to the west of the main road from London Bridge southwards, to 
which the lord mayor took exception and wrote in protest to the 
Lords in Council. 

Some temporary Highway Acts of Elizabeth were re-enacted 
by Charles I., but it was left for Cromwell to make the most 
striking advance towards a national system of roads. In 1654 
there was passed ‘an Ordinance for the better amending and 
keeping in repair the common highways within the nation,’ and 
there was to be a sixpenny rate. Most of the northern suburbs 
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took the matter up keenly, and the Middlesex justices, meeting 
at Hickes Hall, Clerkenwell, confirmed bylaws made by the 
inhabitants and surveyors of St. Giles in the Fields, St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, St. James’s, Clerkenwell, St. Sepulchre’s, and St. 
Giles without Cripplegate. 

These bylaws made it incumbent on all householders or owners 
to pave and amend the roads, sweep before their doors, keep 
clean the kennel or channel in the middle of the road, and not to 
allow swine in the street under payment of a fine of 4d. per animal. 

Like most of the Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, this 
was repealed at the Restoration, but in 1662 an Act was passed 
giving power to quarter sessions or to any two justices to impose 
ahighway rate. Further improvements included the paving of 
‘Petty France as far as St. James House, from St. James House 
to the highway and from the Mewes to Pickadilly,’ thus giving a 
clear indication of the trend of fashionable migration. Strict 
regulations were made as to scavengers, for whom all rubbish was 
to be retained, and candles were to be hung out by housekeepers 
to make passage through the streets less dangerous on dark 
nights. 

These rules applied more directly to Westminster and its 
immediate neighbourhood, where the Court and nobles lived, 
rather than to the city and its nearer suburbs. An attempt was 
made to enlarge some of the narrow streets, and the whole of the 
Strand, St. Martin’s Lane, and Chancery Lane were thus improved. 

The Fire of London gave a splendid chance for rebuilding the 
city on better lines, and the plans of Evelyn and Wren would have 
produced considerable widening and straightening of the roads in 
and out of the city and its suburbs. Unfortunately neither of the 
reformers kept to the old lines at all, and citizens were naturally 
enough not prepared to uproot old landmarks and abandon the 
old highways and byways altogether. Had Wren been content 
to plan the city on the old lines, but with general widening of 
roads and lanes, it is highly probable that the scheme would have 
gone through, and we should not be compelled to effect reforma- 
tion to-day at such a tremendous cost. Fleet Street was one of 
the few roads to be widened, and among others who had to set 
back his home was that seventeenth century speculating builder 
Dr. Barebone, the wealthy son of an eccentric father. 

In 1670 the highway rate was entrusted by Parliament to 
quarter sessions, and this rule was repeated in 1691 and 1697, but 
it was largely ineffective in the country. Cartways to market 
towns were to be at least 8 feet wide, while horse causeys were 
to be 3 feet. Roads might reach a maximum of 24 feet, but no 
houses were to be pulled down to effect this improvement. 

Roads were frequently improvised in early Stuart times, and 
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when James I. reached Stamford Hill on his way from Scotland 
at his accession a new way was cut through fields and hedges to 
the Charterhouse. A similar honour was done to Charles I. on his 
return from the disastrous ‘ Bishops ’ wars in Scotland, and when 
his queen, Henrietta Maria, was intending to take the waters at 
Wellingborough the county justices were ordered to see ‘ that the 
most commodious wayes and passages that may be found should 
be made through the fields from place to place throughout the 
whole journey.’ The Privy Council, which made the Order, felt 
sure that all landowners would gladly yield their land for such a 
purpose. Those who proved recalcitrant were to be reported to 
the Council, which would doubtless know how to deal with them, 

The traffic problem of the seventeenth century resembled that 
of the twentieth century, in that a new means of locomotion had 
in each case recently become popular. The changes brought about 
in this century by the increase of motor traffic in the streets of 
London are comparable to those produced three hundred years 
ago by the development of wheeled traffic. 

Medieval London streets were constructed for foot traffic or 
for the pack-horse, and no improvements had been effected to 
meet the new developments. In Stow’s time things had been 
made worse by 


encroachments on the highways, lanes, and common grounds in and about 
the city, whereof a learned gentleman and grave citizen hath not many 
years since written and exhibited a book to the mayor and commonalty; 
which book whether the same hath been by them read and diligently 
considered upon I know not, but sure I am nothing is reformed since con- 
cluding this matter. 


James I. attempted to prevent encroachments on the roads by 
issuing a proclamation in 1618-19 (March 12) ordering the citizens 
of London to ‘ avoyd that noisome pestes of bulkes, stalls, shedds, 
cants and juttyes ’ which cumbered the streets. 

Coaches were only a recent development in London streets, 
though Antwerp had over 600 in 1560. In 1555 Stow tells us that 
‘ Walter Ripon made a coach for the Earle of Rutland which was 
the first coach that was ever made in England.’ The next year he 
made one for Queen Mary and in 1564 for Queen Elizabeth, and 
Guilliam Booner, a Dutchman, became the Queen’s coachman. 

‘ Little by little,’ writes Stow, ‘they grew usual among the 
nobilitee and others of sort and within twenty years became a 
great trade of coachmaking.’ Only a few years before they had 
been regarded as effeminate, and the pope advised the cardinals 
and bishops to leave them for ladies. Now ‘ began long wagons to 
come in use, such as come to London from Canterbury, Norwich, 
Ipswich, Gloucester with passengers and commodities. Lastly 
even at this time (1603) began the ordinary use of caroaches.’ 
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Many attempts were made to limit the number of coaches in 
London, and in 1613 a maximum of 430 was suggested, and the 
whole organisation was to be given to the Company of Wool- 
mongers. In spite of Orders in Council and proclamations, the 
number increased, and began seriously to endanger the livelihood 
of the watermen on the Thames. John Taylor, the water poet, 
witing in 1622, calls attention to the plight of his fellow crafts- 
men, already too numerous owing to the cutting down of the Navy 
in times of peace : 

Carroaches, coaches, jades and Flanders mares 
Do rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares : 


Against the ground we stand and knock our heeles 
Whilst all our profit runns away on wheeles. 


and Samuel Rowlands in his Knave of Hearis writes to much the 
same effect. 

The next year Taylor returned to the challenge and issued a 
tract in prose pointing out that he did not 


inveigh against any coaches that belong to persons of wealth or quality, 
but only against the caterpillar swarm of hirelings. They have undone my 
poor trade whereof I am a member, and though I look for no reformation, 
yet I expect the benefit of an old proverb ‘ give the losers leave to speak.’ 
This infernal swarm of trade spillers have so over-run the land that we 
can get no living upon the water, for I dare truly affirm that every day in 
any term, especially if the Court be at Whitehall, they do rob us of our 
livings and carry five hundred sixty fare daily from us. 


For all Taylor’s complaints the river was still London’s high- 
way, and it was the most speedy, safe, and pleasant means of 
conveyance. Those who arrived from abroad frequently left their 
ship at Gravesend and came up in ferry boats, and the recognised 
route from London to the west was as often as not by river to 
Putney and thence by road over Putney Heath. In the diaries of 
the period there are many references to the use of the river, and 
Pepys used the stairs and boats time and time again. The easiest 
method of getting to the playhouses and public pleasure gardens 
on the bankside was by boat. 

Yet another attempt to limit the number of hackney coaches 
was made in 1626, when Sir Sanders Duncombe was given a mono- 
poly of sedan chairs for fourteen years ostensibly because the 
streets were ‘so encumbered with the unnecessary multitude of 
coaches that many of our subjects are thereby exposed to great 
dangers and the necessary use of carts and carriages for provisions 
thereby much hindered.’ The Duke of Buckingham patronised 
the sedan chairs when he came to Drury Lane Theatre, and thereby 
made them popular. A letter to Viscount Strafford in 1634 
announces the beginning of the hackney coach hire industry. 

Vor. XCVIII—No. 585 3B 
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Captain Bailey, who had served under Raleigh in Guiana, was 
enterprising enough to have 


erected according to his ability some four hackney coaches, put his men jn 
livery and appointed them to stand at the Maypole in the Strand, giving 
them instructions at what rate to carry men into several parts of the town, 
where all day they may be had, Other hackney men seeing this way, they 
flocked to the same place and performed their journeys at the same rate, 
so that sometimes there is twenty of them together which disperse up and 
down so that they and others are to be had everywhere as watermen are 
to be had at the waterside. Everyone is much pleased with it, 


January 19, 1635, saw the issue of another proclamation 
ordering that coaches must be hired for at least three miles ; 


No hackney coach should be used in the city of London or suburhs 
thereof other than by carrying of people to and from their habitations in 
the country ; and that, no person should make use of a coach in the city 
except such persons as could keep four able horses for His Majesty's 
service, 

Cromwell and his Parliaments made an effort to limit coaches, 
and in 1654 in St. Giles in the Fields ‘ wheeles shodd with iron’ 
were prohibited, No hackney coachman was to stand in the 
streets or feed his horses ‘ within three yeards of any man’s dore,’ 

The restoration of Charles II. was a suitable occasion for 
dealing with coaches, and on October 18, 1660, a proclamation 
forbade plying for hire in the streets. All coaches were to remain 
in their yards till called for, but on the first day of the regulation 
Pepys, who had been by water to dine with my Lord Sandwich, 
managed to get a coach to carry him home. In spite of this 
order, we read in Taylor’s Carrier’s Cosmography that in 1662 
there were 2490 hackney carriages in London plying for hire. 

In 1689 Parliament limited their number to 400, and two years 
later, as has already been noted, an effort was made to deal with 
the road problem as a whole. 

There is plenty of comment on the condition of the roads in 
diaries and correspondence all through the century, 

Horatio Busino, chaplain to the Venetian ambassador, gives 
an interesting sidelight on the conditions of the roads in his diary 
for 1618, When the King knighted the Lord Mayor, Sir George 
Bowles, he gave him a hint to look after the two pests of London, 
The small ones were the ’prentices, who were often so troublesome, 
while by the great ones the King implied ‘ the carts which in 
passing along the streets whether narrow or wide, do not choose 
to yield or give way as due to the coaches of the gentry when they 
meet them.’ Busino comments on the carts of London, and says 
‘ there is such a multitude of them, large and small, that is to say, 
on two wheels and on four, that it would be impossible to estimate 
them correctly.’ 
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Those which circulate in the city are for the most part on two broad 
and high wheels like those of Rome and serve for the conveyance of sundry 
articles such as beer, coal, wood, etc.; but among them are some very 
filthy ones, employed solely for cleansing the streets and carrying manure, 
and it is precisely the drivers of them who are usually the most insolent 
fellows in the world. The other four-wheeled waggons come up from the 
country bringing goods and passengers higgledy-piggledy, precisely like 
Marghera boats, and they are drawn by seven or eight horses in file, one 
behind the other with plumes and bells, embroidered cloth coverings, and 
their stamping in the centre of the dry rut renders travelling on narrow - 
roads in the country so inconvenient that it is impossible to get on with a 
coach and four, 

So we who lately took a distant journey broke the carriage and harassed 
the mares cruelly although they were very fresh and spirited. 


The narrowness of the streets before the Fire in what was 
essentially a medieval city was a matter of comment for many 
observers. Pudding Lane and the other similar lanes that ran 
down to the waterside were notorious for their littleness, and were 
soclosely built about that in some of them carts found it impossible 
to pass. Sir William Davenant voiced a general grievance when 
he wrote : 


Sure, your ancestors contrived your narrow streets in the days of street 
barrows before those greater engines, carts, were invented, 


And another contemporary writer, quoted by Walter Bell in his 
Great Fire of London, says: 


The danger I did once run of my thereabouts by the crowd of carts hath 
caused one many times to make reflection on the covetousness of the 
citizens and connivancy of magistrates who hath suffered them from time 
to time to encroach upon the streets and so to get the top of their houses 
so as from one side of the street to touch the other, which as it doth facilitate 
aconflagration, so doth it also hinder the remedy. 


It was not surprising that Pepys so often went by boat from 
Seething Lane to Westminster after his experience in Newgate 
Shambles, where his coach knocked two pieces of meat off a 
butcher’s stall and Pepys had to pay a shilling to compensate for 
the loss of the meat. Food that had fallen in a London street of 
those days would not be worth retrieving. Royalty was not 
exempt from difficulties in getting through the streets. Pepys 
tells us of an accident to the King, the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Monmouth and Prince Rupert, who ‘had the misfortune to be 
overset.’ It seems to have happened at King’s Gate, in Holborn, 
in the middle of the night, owing to inadequate lighting. The 
King fell into the mud, but was not hurt in any ways 

Pepys at other times found progress through the narrow dirty 
streets difficult, and on November 27, 1660, he was hung up in a 
traffic block in King Street on his way from Charing Cross to 
Westminster Hall. ‘ There being a great stop of coaches, there 
was a falling out between a drayman and my Lord Chesterfield’s 
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coachman and one of his footmen was killed.’ We manage things 
a little better nowadays. 

It is interesting to note Pepys’ increasing prosperity ag 
evidenced by his means of transport. To start with, he frequently 
goes on foot or hires a wherry, but later on he hires a hackney 
coach at Aldgate. After a week end at Epsom, where he saw 
Lord Buckhurst and ‘ Nelly’ Gwynne, and went to church with 

. Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, he made a ‘ resolution . . . never to keep 
a country house, but to keep a coach and with my wife on the 
Saturday go sometimes for a day to this place and then quit to 
another place ; and there is more variety and as little change and 
no trouble as there is in a country house.’ 

In 1667 he bought enough ground in Seething Lane for a 
coach-house and stable, a year later purchased a coach for 53), 
and later on bought a pair of black horses, being surprised at the 
‘ craft and cunning I never dreamed of concerning the buying and 
selling of horses.’ His coach, being second-hand, soon needed 
painting, and he was like a child with a new toy, for he sat ata 
coachbuilder’s in Long Acre and watched it being painted yellow 
from three in the afternoon until eight at night. 

Evelyn, who would have town-planned the metropolis if he 
had been allowed, and actually anticipated Dame Henrietta 
Barnett’s proposal of a circle of green fields round London, also 
had his complaints to make of the condition of the streets. He 
deplored, as he said with just indignation, the smoke and dirt of 
London, and thought 


that the streets should be so narrow and incommodious in the very centre 
and busiest places of intercourse, that there should be so ill and uneasiea 
form of pavings under foot, so troublesome and malicious a disposure of 
the spouts and gutters overhead, are particularly worthy of reproof and 
reformation, because it is hereby rendered a labyrinth in its principal 
passages and a continual wet day after the storm is over. 


The need of fresh bridges over the Thames was not so marked 
as would have been the case if there had not been a constant 
supply of wherries plying up and down stream and from one jetty 
or wharf to another. There were as many wherries on the Thames 
in early Stuart times as there were gondolas in Venice, and as it 
was not until late into the nineteenth century that a second bridge 
was built over the Grand Canal, so London waited till the early 
eighteenth century before building a second bridge over the 
Thames, though there was considerable agitation for one all 
through the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

In 1670 (April 4) a Bill was introduced for building a bridge 
over the Thames at Putney, and though several people gave the 
idea their support, it never matured. Mr. Jones, M.P. for London, 
said that the 
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Bill would question the very being of London; next to pulling down the 
Borough of Southwark, nothing could ruin it more. The through traffic 
westward for fuel, grain and hay could not be kept up if the bridge was 
puilt, It would injure the watermen, the King, and the nation. 


Mr. Walker thought it would be good for Westminster, and 
instanced Paris and Venice in support of his argument. He 
deprecated the idea of obstructing public improvements, and 
commented on the inconvenience caused to the King when he 
went hunting in the south of London, Sir Thomas Lee thought 
itwould make the new buildings in the west of London let better, 
while Sir William Thompson said that it would make the skirts 
too big for the body. Others thought that it would make the 
tiver bed shelve up and drive shipping to Woolwich. 

Considering the enormous number of topics which were dealt 
with by the pen of Daniel Defoe, it is not surprising that in 1697, 
the year in which he altered his name, he should in his Essay on 
‘Projects’ have suggested some solution of the road problem. 
He is discussing the roads through Islington, then, as now, the 
chief thoroughfare to the north. 


_ There lies [he writes in that extraordinary congeries of ideas] through 
this large town the greatest road in England and the most frequented, 
especially by cattle for Smithfield market; this great road has so many 
branches and lies for so long through the parish, and withal has the incon- 
venience of a clayey ground and no gravel at hand, that modestly speaking, 
the parish is not able to keep it in repair; by which means several cross 
toads in the parish lie wholly unpassable and carts and horses (and men too) 
have been almost buried in holes and sloughs and the main road itself has for 
many years lain in a very ordinary condition , . . the parish would part 
with all the waste land upon their roads to be eased of the . . . repair... 
anoble magnificent causeway might be erected . . . 30 to 40 feet broad 
to reach from London to Barnet. 


On another page Defoe writes : 


The highways lie in a most shameful manner in most parts of the king- 
dom, and in many places wholly impassable. I have seen the road sixty to 
a hundred yards broad, lie from side to side, all poached with cattle, the 
land of no manner of benefit and yet no going with a horse, but at every 
step up to the shoulders full of sloughs and holes and covered with water. 


An interesting sidelight on conditions in London towards the 
close of the seventeenth century is given by William King in his 
Journey to London, published in 1698. He calls it satirically the 
‘metropolis of civility,’ and refers to the incredible number of ale- 
houses and the ill manners of the children in the streets and of the 
'prentices. He is also intrigued by the coaches and the disorder 
created through them, and mentions the ‘ carmen who in this 
town overthrow the hell carts (for so they name the coaches) 
cursing and reviling at the nobles—you would imagine yourself 
amongst a legion of devils and in a suburb of hell. I have greatly 
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wondered at the remissness of the magistrate.’ In a later 

he refers to the streets ‘ pestered with hackney coaches and 
insolent carmen, shops and taverns, noise and such a cloud of sea 
coals that if there be a resemblance of hell upon earth it is in this 
volcano in a foggy day.’ 

A speech of Earl Warrington’s in 1694 gives a good picture of 
the condition of the roads and the need for public national policy 
of reform : 

It is a shameful thing to see how very much the highways are generally 
neglected and out of repair; the fault of which does mostly lie at the door 
of the overseers, whose chiefest care in them nowadays is how to shuffle 
off the matter for their time ; being very little concerned for what comes 
after them ; and by this means, they bring at last a great burden upon 
their townships, which would have been prevented by a small charge if 
but taken in time and so the township suffer through their neglect. 

The reason for the rapid decay of roads in the seventeenth 
century was the growth in new users of them. The development 
of London, the union of the Crowns and the interchange of traffic 
between England and Scotland, and the growth of wheeled traffic 
as a whole, had a devastating effect on the roads. Passenger 
traffic had greatly increased since Chamberlayne wrote in 1649; 

There is of late such an admirable commodiousness for men and women 

to travel from London to the principal towns of the country, that the like 
hath not been known in the world, that is, by stage coaches, wherein any- 
one may be transported, sheltered from foul weather and foul ways, and 
this at the low price of about a shilling for every five miles. 
The roads were also full of carts bringing provisions to the various 
London markets, of which Smithfield and Billingsgate were then, 
as they are still, the most frequented. To the latter market 
Folkestone and Lyme Regis had regular services to bring fish 
to feed London’s growing population. Traffic by waterways 
or by sea helped to cope with the road problem, and we read of 
difficulties at Ware because the Lea was hard to navigate, and it 
was no good transferring the cargo to the roads, already over 
crowded and often impassable. 

The problem of the traffic and the task of feeding London 
were too big for anything but a national solution, and the roads 
needed a comprehensive policy rather than intermittent local 
effect. Such a scheme was not to come till Hanoverian times, and 
the condition of the roads round London in 1706 is summed up 
in a contemporary phrase: ‘ Everyone knows that for a mile or 
so round the city, the roads and the ditches are commonly full of 
nastiness and stinking dirt.’ 


NorMAN G. BRETT-JAMES. 





SOME ASPECTS OF ENGLISH HUNTING 


THERE is an old and picturesque Arab proverb which says ‘ that 
Allah reckons not in the life of man the hours spent in the chase.’ 
The Briton, whether his blood be Celtic, Saxon or Norman, seems 
always to have had in his mind a precisely similar sentiment ; 
certain it is that in no other race in the world has the passion for 
hunting been so extraordinarily developed as in the men of these 
islands, 

In the middle of the last century, when railways were spreading 
ceaselessly over the length and breadth of the land, old-fashioned 
country folk prophesied that in another fifty or sixty years the 
sport of hunting would be coming to an end in England. We are 
now in the third decade of the twentieth century ; we have gone 
through the horrors, the losses and the tribulations of the most 
terrible war the world has ever seen; and our packs of hounds 
are not only far more numerous than in 1850, but are attended by 
much larger fields, The thirst for the chase, in truth, shows no 
symptoms whatever of being assuaged. Even in the last twenty 
years before the war the number of packs of hounds hunting in 
Britain showed a notable increase, In the season of 1895-96 there 
were put into the field in the United Kingdom 182 packs of fox- 
hounds, 22 of staghounds, and 183 of harehounds, showing a total 
of 387 packs, For the season of 1913-14 there were included in 
the Field list of hunting establishments 210 packs of foxhounds, 
18 packs of staghounds, and 208 packs of harehounds, giving a 
grand total of 436 packs, Of these no fewer than 352 were main- 
tained in England, Ireland putting into the field 69 packs and 
Scotland no more than 15, If we consider the small area of these 
islands and the enormous and still growing population, the figures 
given are, it will be conceded, sufficiently astonishing. But even 
these did not completely represent the actual number of packs of 
hounds hunting at that time, Various small private packs of 
harriers, or beagles, are maintained by owners who do not court 
publicity, and whose hounds are not therefore recorded in the 
published lists. In the south of Ireland there were something like 
a score or more of what are known as ‘ Sunday packs’ of harriers, 
supported by farmers and tradesmen, which also were not included 
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in Baily’s Hunting Directory, or in the Field and other lists. After 
the second year of the war, as the pinch began to be felt and money 
grew ‘ tight,’ as food for men and beasts became ever scarcer, and 
all those except the purely selfish began to pull in their belts, the 
reduction in the number of hounds was perforce very great, 
There was no longer food for them, the expense could not be borne, 
and the Board of Agriculture had to step in and demand a severe 
reduction in the number of hounds. 

In 1915 I was sending some foxhounds to America to a 
master of hounds there and had asked the late Duke of Beaufort 
if he could sell a few couples. He was not able to do this, but he 
told me that if I went down to Badminton he would show me his 
pack and allow me to pick out two or three couples of his older 
hounds which he very generously offered to give me. I went 
down to Badminton and had the great pleasure of inspecting the 
splendid pack there with the Duke, who showed me some eighty 
couples and told me he had some twenty couples more, including 
puppies. From those I saw we drew three couples, which were 
soon after despatched to America. In the season of 1916-17 the 
Duke’s pack was reduced, by reason of the pinch of war, to fifty- 
five couples; while in 1917-18, when the pressure of the great 
struggle had reached its worst and German submarines were 
destroying our food vessels by hundreds, the magnificent Bad- 
minton pack had been cut down to thirty couples. Old hounds 
were destroyed, or ‘ put down,’ as the phrase goes in hunting 
establishments and few puppies were bred. I believe the Duke 
managed to save a certain number of couples by sending them 
out to America ; but the sacrifice of hounds in this historic pack, 
one of the three finest in England, was sad indeed.! 

This phase of the war was of course a very severe blow to fox- 
hunting. Some statistics compiled by the late Mr. J. Rooke 
Rawlence, hon. secretary of the Master of Foxhounds Association, 
show that in 1913 there were then 7615 couples of foxhounds and 
staghounds in England and Scotland. These were reduced during 
the war, by order of the Board of Agriculture, by 2900 couples. 
By the year 1922 the figures had risen again to 6361 couples, and 
this season the number of hounds should be approaching the 
figures of 1913. These statistics do not include foxhounds in 
Ireland or the many harehunting packs in the whole of Britain. 

The total number of packs hunting in these islands had 
shrunk from 426 in 1913-14 to 348 by the year 1917, and by 
1918-19 to 331. These figures have, unhappily, owing mainly to 
ruinous taxation and the continued impoverishment of the landed 


1 The present Duke of Beaufort tells me that his father sent thirty couple 
of hounds to the United States and thirty couple to Canada, in 1916; but that 
most of these unfortunately died during the sea passage, 
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gentry, suffered a yet further decline; and at the beginning of 
the last season, 1924-25, the total number of packs hunting in 
Britain, as furnished in the Field lists, was 323, a decline of 
723 from the number hunting in 1913-14. This season— 
1925-26—there is, however, a marked improvement and 346 
packs of hounds are in the field in Britain. It is only fair to 
state that a considerable portion of the reduction since 1914 
lies with the various packs of harriers and beagles, establishments 
which were, as a rule, carried on upon very economical lines by 
the class of lesser country gentlemen, who under the severe 

e of the times were compelled to relinquish their ancient 
pastime. In Ireland also the political and agrarian changes 
wrought during the last few years have had a disastrous effect 
on hunting, and the reduction in the number of packs hunting 
has been considerable. There are now twenty-two packs of 
foxhounds hunting there, in place of twenty-four in 1913; but 
harrier packs have sunk from forty-one in 1913-14 to fourteen at 
the present time; and only one pack of beagles now takes the 
field. 

The great reduction in the number of hounds maintained 
during the later years of the war led, of course, to an immense 
increase in the price of hounds. At the close of hostilities, when 
hunting men were getting busy again and making preparations 
for fresh and exhilarating campaigns, the prices of individual 
hounds soared enormously. Everyone who could afford it was 
buying, and the demand for good hounds was greater than the 
supply, with the inevitable result. Hounds have been bred 
freely in the last few years, and the more recent sales indicate 
that hounds can now be bought at reasonable figures again. This, 
then, is all to the good for the future of hunting. 

The recovery in hunting since the war has, notwithstanding 
the reduction in packs, been very wonderful. New classes of 
sportsmen and women, especially the latter, have entered the 
field, and the number of followers, especially with foxhound 
packs, was probably never greater than at the present time. 
The pity is that these new people are mostly ignorant of the rules 
and courtesies of the game and are apparently not very eager to 
learn. They are, of course, not to be compared with the keen 
and understanding sportsmen of the pre-war days, so many of 
whom have been compelled to relinquish hunting or perished 
during the war. The difficulty now, especially in areas known as 
the fashionable countries, is to keep fields within due limits ; and 
to obtain this desideratum not only have hunt subscriptions been 
considerably increased, but ‘ capping ’ to the tune of 1/. to 3/. per 
day is now a recognised system, designed to check the ardour of 
those wandering and selfish sportsmen who for so many years 
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were accustomed to obtain their hunting at the cost of other and 
more generous folk. 

It was computed just before the war that some 200,000 horses 
were then maintained for purposes of hunting in the three king, 
doms, that these hunters cost their owners somewhere about 
10,000,000/, of money, and that the expense of their annual 
maintenance reached a total of something like another 7,500,000), 
annually, These figures were based on a moderate estimate, and 
were probably somewhat under the mark. If we add to these 
the cost of the purchase, breeding and upkeep of the 436 packs 
of hounds then hunting in the United Kingdom, of the army of 
huntsmen, whippers-in, second horsemen, grooms, strappers and 
kennelmen, it will be admitted, without troubling the reader with 
further statistics, that the sums of money distributed over the 
rural parts of Britain each year for the upkeep of the ancient 
sport of hunting were enormous. The expenditure on foxhunting 
since the war is probably at least as great now, in consequence of 
the increase in cost, as it was then. Abolish hunting, as some 
envious and jaundiced folk would like to do, and you would lose 
the only real nursery of cavalry and horses that we have. You 
would inflict, into the bargain, irreparable injury, not only ona 
very excellent class of working men, strong, active, hardy, and 
temperate, but also on innumerable farmers, labourers, horse- 
breeders and tradespeople, all more or less closely connected with 
the welfare of our great winter pastime. Without going deeply 
into further figures, it may be said that the cost of maintenance 
of a single one of our more famous packs of hounds in one way 
and another runs into anything between 8000/. and 12,0001. per 
annum, A quiet country pack can be run for as little as from 
15001. to 2000/. per annum. But a large number of foxhound 
establishments cost, when all is told, from 3000/. to 5000/. yearly, 
A modest pack of harriers, say of sixteen couples, unless huntsman 
and whip are, as is often the case, amateurs, could not be run on 
less than from 600/. to 700/, per annum, and a small pack of foot 
beagles for 200/. for the same period, The expense of hunting 
a pack of hounds steadily increases, and is likely to increase ; the 
‘ damage ’ and ‘ poultry ’ funds, especially, have rapidly mounted 
up during the last twenty years, and give much anxiety to the 
hunt secretary and others interested in the adjustment of claims 
under those heads, 

And now, what of the sport enjoyed at the present day? It 
is of course, in the best countries, far faster, and probably more 
exciting, than it used to be ; those who come out, whether men or 
women, not so much to hunt as to ride, vastly exceed the number 
of those who really care to see hunting and watch hounds work, 
Probably the most natural and enjoyable period of English hunt- 
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ing was in the eighteenth century, when only the squires and their 
friends, the farmers and a few local parsons, doctors and profes- 
sional men, went out. In those days the country was of course 
much less enclosed than it is at present—hounds were slower, but 
more staunch and tender-nosed ; and runs were of much longer 
duration, Then all those who came out took a personal interest 
in the pack and knew most of the hounds by name. The great 
days of hunting lay between 1815 and 1880, At the present time 
it is almost ludicrous to observe the complete lack of interest with 
which three-fourths of the field regard the animals which show them 
sport, At the meet the folk who really look at hounds may usually 
be counted upon the fingers of one hand, When hounds are draw- 
ing, an almost complete disregard of hunting etiquette and hunt- 
ing intelligence is too often to be noted in the main body of the 
field, who talk as loud as they dare, often turn their backs on the 
huntsman and his pack, and make one wonder what on earth they 
come out for. It is not surprising that, when hounds find and get 
away quickly, so many of these people are ‘ left ’ and see nothing 
of the subsequent hunt. The fact is, I suppose, that of those who 
hunt at the present day more than half have had no sort of educa- 
tion in the sport in early youth. It is the fashion to hunt, and so 
soon as people acquire wealth nowadays—which they do, appa- 
rently, more quickly than their ancestors—they must buy horses, 
subscribe to hounds, and go a-hunting. 

These people are utterly at sea in the hunting field. Some few 
of them who have intelligence and the instincts of sport pick up 
information and are presently able to acquire the rudiments of 
the game and become respectable members of hunting society ; 
but to the great majority, the science, the interest, and the beauty 
of hunting are as a sealed book. If an Act of Parliament could be 
passed that no one should ride foxhunting unless and until they 
had first served an apprenticeship with a pack of foot beagles, it 
would be the finest thing in the world for modern hunting. In 
no other way are the science and the manners of hunting so com- 
pletely attained ; scores of our masters of hounds have acquired 
the rudiments of the chase from their early lessons with harriers 
and beagles ; and it is a fact that the present Duke of Beaufort, 
as a youth, had by the advice of his father, that great sportsman, 
a pack of harriers of his own and thus acquired the inner mysteries 
of the venatorial art, Fashionable packs have of course their 
huge fields of votaries, the majority of whom get a gallop and 
some jumping but see very little of hounds, The few who are 
really well mounted, mean to keep near hounds, and are keenly 
interested in the run have in the shires a magnificent time of 
it, They ride over a grand grass country, at the tail of a first-rate 
and extraordinarily fleet pack, hunted by one of the best hunts- 
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men in England. If scent is good and they have a travelling fox 
in front of them, they enjoy a good many minutes—perhaps even 
an hour—of bliss, compared with which all other joys are tame 
indeed. But the men and women who enjoy and appreciate these 
entrancing delights to the full are a wonderfully small minority ; 
their good days are, in reality, few and far between, and their 
sport is but too often spoilt and hindered by the crowds of ignorant, 
heedless, and incompetent folk who help to compose the fields that 
now invade the best countries. 

Long ago, in the time of James I. (that bad king but devoted 
huntsman), Goodman, chaplain to his queen, Anne of Denmark, 
wrote thus of hunting people : 

Wherein consist the sport and delight of hunting ? Some say in the 
noise and cry of hounds; others, in the exercise of their own bodies and 
in the hope of the booty. I do not like this variety of opinions ; ‘shall I 


resolve you this one point ? The pleasure which you so hotly and eagerly 
pursue in the Chace consists in the phancy and your own apprehension | 


Goodman, by the way, was no supporter of hunting like good 
Bishop Juxon, who kept a pack of hounds and loved the sport, 
He writes of ‘ these outrageous, troublesome, and bloody sports,’ 
and, speaking of the hunters, says ‘ the highways cannot contain 
them, but over the hedges and ditches ; here begins the cry and 
curse of the poor tenant, who sits at a hard rent and sees his corn 
spoiled.” How little we have altered in three hundred years! In 
our day, however, the highways do very often contain a not in- 
considerable portion of a modern field. Evidently we are not all 
such thrusters as they were in Stuart times. We have advanced, 
too, somewhat since Goodman held forth. In these days the 
farmer whose crops or fences are injured obtains reasonable 
remuneration for his loss. 

When we look at the huge fields to be seen at meets of the 
best known packs at the present time, with their strings of motor 
cars, and their display of wealth and luxury, we wonder what all 
these people are doing in the hunting field. Various reasons 
prompt them. Some go because it is the thing to do and 
because the best people do it. Some like to display themselves 
in smart hunting kit ; others go for air and exercise—in modera- 
tion. About a fifth, perhaps, are thoroughly keen and hard- 
bitten, and mean to see, and do see, most of the fun. The hard- 
bitten folk, by the way, are, unfortunately, in a decreasing 
minority. Motor cars are eating steadily into the manliness of 
the rising generation of sportsmen ; many men whose fathers, not 
many years since rode long distances to covert, only get on horse- 
back for a brief two or three hours, after which their cars pick 
them up again and they are whisked home to afternoon tea, bridge, 
and other enfeebling pursuits. In remote hunting countries, on 
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Exmoor, and in such localities, a few sportsmen still hack long 
distances to meets, and by the time they reach home again have 
covered perhaps from forty to fifty miles; but even these are 
degenerates, if we compare their performances with those of our 
hardy ancestors, who would often accomplish seventy or eighty 
miles in the course of a day’s hunting. Parson Jack Russell has 
been known, in his good days, to ride seventy miles to attend a 
meet of hounds, to hunt all day, and make his way home at night. 

Sir Robert Sanders, M.P., late Minister of Agriculture, for 
years a most successful master of the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds, and his successor, the late Major Morland Greig, with 
their huntsman and whip, Sidney Tucker and Ernest Bawden, in 
the wild uplands of Exmoor put in before the war some extra- 
ordinarily long days to hounds when hunting the wild red-deer of 
that region ; yet even they can scarcely be said to have equalled 
the feats of the hunting worthies of a century since. 

Machinery throughout Europe will, I suppose, sooner or later 
achieve the downfall of the natural, athletic man; already, since 
the advent of the motor car, one sees clear symptoms of the 
distaste for exercise and the decline of physical fitness, The man 
who habitually uses his car instead of walking, riding, or cycling 
isincreasing in numbers yearly ; you may tell him by his appear- 
ance. He is to be seen commonly in the hunting field, where he 
usually rides a stone or two more than he ought to do and is never 
really fit and hard enough to go comfortably through a long and 
severe day. It is a thousand pities; but, unfortunately, motor 
traction has come to stay, and, as it is already answerable for the 
increasing luxury and slackness of the race, will in time probably 
exterminate the horse and put an end to hunting altogether. 
Already the petrol-driven car has proved itself a sufficient nuisance 
to the chase in many parts of the country. So much is this the 
case that in some hunts—the Duke of Beaufort’s among them— 
notices have been issued requesting owners of cars not to follow 
the hunting. Certainly nothing is more hostile to the true spirit 
of the chase than the automobile, with its hideous warning note, 
and its fumes of petrol gas poisoning the clear air of the country- 
side, which is now found constantly ‘disturbing hounds and 
destroying any possibility of picking up the line of a fox in the 
vicinity. Happy are the people now who hunt in some quiet part 
of England, where cars are still few and far between—where 
fields are small, foxes wild, and the huntsman and whips are not 
worried at every critical turn of the chase by motorists tearing 
about the country and ruining utterly the sport of those who 
maintain, or help to maintain, hounds at great expense and 
infinite labour. The motor problem is one that severely threatens 
the proper enjoyment of hunting in many countries. It is 
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exceedingly difficult to deal with, for the reason that many of the 
offending cars are owned by people who have nothing to do with 
the hunt, have little sympathy with hunting people, and merely 
rush about the country for their own pleasure, utterly regardless 
of the fact that they are destroying the sport of a whole district, 
Appeals to this sort of folk are apparently hopeless ; morally 
the culprits are pirates of the worst kind, who care not the snap 
of a finger for the harm they do. Some of them even seem 
to take a fiendish pleasure in their misdeeds. They have the 
right and usage of the road and you cannot shift them! Hunting 
people, therefore, have to make the best or worst of them. The 
electrification of railways will of course not tend to make matters 
easier for hunting folk. Foxes and hounds will be slain and 
hunters will be unable to cross the line. 

The increase of barbed wire fencing goes, unhappily, steadily 
forward, and with the abuse of motor cars and motor cycles may 
be coupled as the great enemy of modern hunting. In the richer 
and more fashionable countries this evil is to a considerable 
extent kept in check; but in countries where hunt funds are 
small and wire cannot be taken down for the season, the free usage 
and pleasure of hunting as it was once enjoyed is becoming largely 
a thing of the past. Where field after field is wired up riders can 
no longer jump freely, and the finest pastime in the world is 
becoming robbed of its former zest. In some countries it is the 
exception to see a hunt where free fencing can be indulged in ; and 
the field has more often than not to use roads and gates and 
follow hounds as best they can. This is, of course, not hunting 
as it used to be known. I was surprised to find last season, even 
in the wilds of Dorset, how wire has spread and to hear from the 
huntsman what a curse the thing is becoming. 

The increase of poultry farming and the spread of bungalows 
and small houses over the countryside in the South of England 
are infallible warnings of the curtailment of hunting in many wide 
districts. 

In the crowded fields of the present day we certainly see all 
sorts and conditions of mankind. Adversity, it is said, introduces 
us to strange bedfellows ; but surely in prosperity—the prosperity 
of the hunting field—we meet with equally strange specimens of 
mankind. A few years back there was a pathetic picture in 
Punch representing a master of hounds at the digging of a fox 
which had been run to earth. A young sportsman of Semitic 
descent has been submitting his views to the master, who retorts, 
not without heat; ‘ Yes, but we’re not hunting jackals round the 
walls of Jericho!’ Verily, masters and huntsmen are much tried 
in these days. Still, even in the days of the Regency, unaccus- 
tomed figures and the influence of rapidly acquired wealth were 
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beginning to make themselves felt in the hunting field. One 
remembers the witty, if cruel, remark of Lord Alvanley to the 
member of a family of a very famous firm of pastry-cooks, who 
was out hunting on a pulling horse and was complaining of the 
hotness of his mount, ‘ Ice him, Gunter, ice him ! ’ cried Alvanley, 
amid the laughter of the field, 

Foxes at the present day are far more numerous than they 
were fifty or sixty years ago, They are, in fact, in many countries 
toc numerous by a third, The stout old breed of the wild, 
indigenous English fox is far less in evidence than it used to be, 
and the animals hunted are but too often miserable, short-running 
brutes, which yield poor sport and are quickly accounted for, 
The importation and turning down of foxes has resulted—as 
was of course likely—in the: steady deterioration of the breed 
in many countries. This is a product of the changed con- 
dition of affairs; it can scarcely be avoided, and is one of the 
natural symptoms of the artificial state of things to which, 
in hunting as in other matters, we are slowly but steadily 
approaching. 

Bad foxes are not by any means the rule, yet it may be said 
with truth that a good fox which yields a really fine hunt in the 
old-fashioned manner is the exception. The number of foxes 
killed in the days before the war was astounding—147 brace in 
the season was recorded by a well-known huntsman ; but these 
holocausts by no means represented continuous good sport, or 
anything approaching it. An Irish master of hounds wrote 
somewhat feelingly upon this topic. ‘ We have neither the money, 
nor the wish, to eat several brace of ‘“‘ Leadenhallers’”’ every 
morning we go cubbing and whenever we feel inclined in the 
regular season.’ Turned-down foxes were, in fact, far too 
numerous, and there is no real credit to any huntsman in the 
killing of them. I agree entirely with the Irish master. I 
would far rather see thirty brace of good foxes killed in a 
season, in a wild and unfashionable country, than a hundred 
brace—two-thirds of them short-running, spiritless brutes, 
probably—accounted for in a country where such animals are 
numerous, Things have changed for the better in this respect 
since the war, and the number of foxes killed is now nothing like 
what it used to be, partly owing to the fact that good earth- 
stopping is now a thing of the past, and a considerable proportion 
of hunted foxes get to ground, Still, good wild foxes do exist, 
and happy are the pack, the huntsman and the field, that get hold 
of them. 

The real, wild, varmint animal is at the present time much 
more frequently to be sought in remote parts of the kingdom, in 
what are known as provincial hunts, where the breed remains 
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much as it was a hundred years ago, and where imported abomina- 
tions are unknown. You will find plenty of these staunch, wild- 
bred British foxes in the Lakeland districts, where the hardy 
dalesmen hunt them on foot and see some wonderful runs with 
them. These foxes of the Cumberland and Westmorland hills 
are often of great size, and run to very heavy weights. Some 
years since Joe Bowman, huntsman of the Ullswater Foxhounds, 
a foot-pack, killed, with the aid of a famous terrier, three dog 
foxes which weighed together 62 Ib.! An average fox, in most 
parts of England, scales from 11 Ib. to 14 lb. The Welsh hill 
foxes are also often of great weight and size, and yield extra- 
ordinary sport to the small rough packs which hunt them. Some 
of these packs of the Principality are hunted to Welsh cries; and 
those who may wish to see much the same class of rough sport 
which our forefathers enjoyed, more than a century since, in the 
wilder parts of England, may be advised to try their luck with the 
Welsh farmers and see their well-nosed, rough-coated hounds at 
work among the mountains and valleys of that fair country. To 
those who prefer quiet sport with good foxes in a rough and wild 
country, where small fields are the rule and every phase of the 
hunt can be seen and enjoyed, from the throw-off to the kill, 
there are still a good many districts where such things are attain- 
able. Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall are all good counties; 
and, in addition to Wales and the Lakeland districts, the wilder 
parts of Yorkshire and the Border countries may be cited as 
regions where foxhunting in the old-fashioned manner is still 
attainable. The Border, Bewcastle, Eskdaill, Liddesdale, and 
Jed Forest are all hunting countries where this kind of sport may 
be seen in perfection. One of the Lakeland packs, the Blencathra, 
in Cumberland, was formerly mastered by the then Speaker of 
the House of Commons, the Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, now 
Viscount Ullswater. This pack, with which most of the hunting 
has to be done on foot, musters no more than fifteen couple of 
hounds; yet some years since, although hunting in one of the 
wildest and roughest parts of Britain, they killed twenty-four 
brace of foxes and ran fourteen brace to ground. In these Lakeland 
districts foxhunting is pursued not as a fashionable sport, but as 
a serious business, carried on for the purpose of keeping down the 
number of foxes, which are a serious menace to the farmers’ flocks, 
especially in the lambing season. 

If in some respects the fields that now follow foxhounds in the 
better known parts of England are not all that could be desired 
from a sporting point of view, containing, as they do, large 
numbers of people who know nothing of the sport they seek, and 
who apparently never even care to acquire the rudiments, it may 
be said, on the other hand, that the hunt servants and a large 
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rtion of the masters are as good as they ever were. It 
matters little in what country you may watch them, the huntsmen 
and whips of the present day are still the keenest, hardiest and 
most active of mankind, well up to their work, capable of enduring 
immense fatigue and of turning out, day after day, to their sport, 
often in appalling weather, throughout the season. There is not 
afiner, more manly, or more efficient class of man in the United 
Kingdom than the professional hunt servant, or one that endures 
greater fatigue and strain with so cheerful a spirit. In the 
fashionable countries, where large and thrusting fields are con- 
stantly on the heels of hounds, the anxiety and difficulty of 
hunting a fox successfully are of course enormously enhanced. 
Only a natural-born genius for the sport can carry a man through 
under such conditions. The huntsman must be a man of strong 
character and determination, quick as lightning, having the eye 
of a hawk and the serene patience of a Job. Such a man as the 
late Tom Firr, for example, possessed all the attributes of a 
successful general. The late Will Goodall and Tom Isaac, Frank 
Gillard, F. Freeman, the present huntsman of the Pytchley, and 
Arthur Thatcher, late huntsman to Mr. Fernie’s, may be cited as 
typical examples of natural-born huntsmen, fitted to pursue the 
fox successfully under the most difficult conditions. If we 
remember the merely physical part of the labour of hunting 
hounds five days a week in a fashionable country, and add to that 
the strain of having to show sport with a field of two or three 
hundred horsemen and women thundering at your heels, it is, in 
truth, surprising that so many huntsmen should be found proving 
successes and not failures. There are failures, of course—men 
who can show good sport in a quiet country, but who are not quite 
equal physically and mentally to the enormous strain of hunting 
hounds in the shires, We have not, thank goodness, many 
huntsmen at the present day of the calibre of the celebrated Mr. 
Richard Bragg, who once offered his services to John Jorrocks, 
Esq., M.F.H. Foxhunting has become much more of a serious 
business since the thirties and forties of last century, and the 
Braggs are now speedily detected. 

Considering their hard work and responsibilities, huntsmen 
have a knack of retaining their nerve and powers in a wonderful 
manner. The free, open-air life is, of course, much in their 
favour. Tom Firr at fifty-eight was admittedly as good as ever 
in his last season with the Quorn, before he met with the accident 
that ended his career. Will Dale, who so successfully hunted the 
Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, had had an active career of fifty-three 
years with hounds, and had served as huntsman with the Burton, 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s, the Brocklesby, and the Duke’s for thirty- 
seven years—a wonderful record. Not all huntsmen of fashion- 
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able packs are, however, able to stand the strain, The two 
famous Will Goodalls both died untimely, and in more recent days 
Tom Isaac, of the Cottesmore, who was developing all the charac- 
teristics of a most brilliant huntsman, was snatched away by death, 
Yet, as a class, huntsmen mostly live to a good old age. Among 
amateur huntsmen and masters of hounds one finds, happily, at 
the present day plenty of sound instances to prove that the 
gentlemen of Britain, in spite of infinite temptation to luxury, are 
still, many of them, of the right stamp—hardy, active and enter- 
prising, not only able and willing to take the field against stag, 
fox, and hare, but, as the Boer War and the Great War proved, to 
ride or march against the foe when needed. The percentage of 
hunting men who fought and distinguished themselves in our 
two most recent wars bears ample tribute to the saying of the 
Duke of Wellington that his best officers were foxhunters. We 
have still plenty of amateur huntsmen forthcoming, men who 
are willing to endure fatigue and foul weather for the pure love 
of sport. Some few among them are worthy to be classed with 
the eighteenth Lord Willoughby de Broke, Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson, and the late Duke of Beaufort, three of the greatest 
amateurs that ever carried the horn. Among leading amateurs 
of the present day may be cited the names of the Rev. E. A. Milne 
(of the Cattistock), Sir George Thursby (New Forest Buckhounds), 
Major J. L. Priestman (Braes of Derwent Foxhounds), Mr. Curre 
(who hunts his own pack of light-coloured foxhounds in Mon- 
mouthshire), the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Southampton (South 
Durham Foxhounds), Mr. Archie Pape (Silverton Foxhounds, 
Devon), Sir Ian H. Amory (Tiverton Foxhounds), and Mr. T. W. 
Robson Scott (Jed Forest Foxhounds, Roxburghshire). 

There are innumerable other instances to be found, tending to 
show that among real hunting folk there are plenty of amateurs 
to be found who, from sheer love of sport, will undergo cheerfully 
great toil and exposure in the hunting and mastership of a pack of 
hounds. The risks, which are not inconsiderable, are, of course, 
never counted in the day’s work. In an age of softness and 
steadily growing luxury and self-indulgence it is cheering to find 
so many of our gentry still exhibiting the characteristics that have 
distinguished the race during a thousand years. When Britons 
cease to take an interest in field sports good soldiers will surely 
be hard to find in these islands. 

Foxhounds have during the last eighty years been greatly 
improved all round in pace and looks. An immense amount of 
care and attention is now bestowed upon the breeding of hounds 
of all sorts. It is permissible to suggest that in aiming so much 
at speed and appearance the ancient and cardinal qualities of nose 
and voice have been somewhat neglected. During the last twenty 
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the conformation of the forelegs and feet of hounds, especi- 
ally among the fashionable packs, have been much altered for the 
worse, and too many hounds are to be seen which stand so much 
over at the knee and have such misshapen forefeet that they 
would have been drafted as cripples in the old days. This 
mischievous tendency has, I believe, more recently received a 
check, and one may hope will in time disappear, though it will 
now take years to correct what can only be termed a freak of 
fashion in hound breeding. 

Horses are probably as good as ever they were, and men who 
hunt were as a whole never better mounted than they are at 
present. I will not say that horses are better than they ever were, 
because I am not absolutely convinced on that point. I was 
lately looking over particulars of the sale of the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington’s stud in the year 1863. Lord Stamford was 
master of the Quorn from 1856 to 1863, and at the sale of his 
hunters three fetched 500 guineas and upwards, seven went for 
400 guineas or more, while seven others realised more than 300 
guineas apiece. I take it that even at the present day, when good 
hunters are certainly more valuable than they ever were. few 
- studs would reach such figures as these realised sixty years since. 
The only other sale that I can remember to compare with this of 
Lord Stamford’s was that of the present Lord Lonsdale’s stud, 
when he gave up the Quorn in 1898. Of his own hunters one, 
Bay Prince, sold for 660 guineas, another, Tern, for 500 guineas ; 
two went for 470 guineas each, one for 450 guineas ; while three 
others went for 400 guineas or more and three for 300 guineas or 
more apiece. Of Lady Lonsdale’s, @dipus realised 760 guineas, 
Eggshell 630 guineas, and seven others from 250 to 430 guineas 
apiece. I suppose there never were got together in any one 
stable a more perfect lot of hunters than Lord Lonsdale’s at the 
termination of his mastership of the Quorn Hounds. 

Harehunting, which had a great revival in the thirty years 
before the war, was then flourishing exceedingly. It has, as I 
have elsewhere shown, suffered since the war a severe setback, 
and mounted packs have much declined in numbers. This quiet 
form of sport appeals to many people who are unable to afford 
the expense of hunting with foxhounds. Foot-packs, chiefly of 
beagles, have, too, suffered a decline ; where they exist they are 
increasingly popular and are welcomed by farmers in all parts of 
the country. Last season some fifty packs of these little hounds 
were hunting in England. Harehunting with Basset hounds may 
be styled the caviare of the modern chase. These heavy, short- 
legged and crooked but handsome hounds push a hare very slowly, 
and are, of course, hunted on foot. They have glorious voices, 
and a ‘ cry ’ of these hounds is a real pleasure to listen to, as they 
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puzzle out the mazes of their quarry’s flight. Five packs of these 
hounds are now in the field. Hares are certainly more plentiful 
than they were thirty years ago, and harehunting goes on its 
quiet way, on a reduced scale, in fair prosperity. 

Wild red-deer are, of course, still pursued with hounds in one 
corner of Britain, the Forest of Exmoor and the neighbouring 
country. The sport, which grows more and more in popular 
favour, as the huge staghunting fields of August and September 
now testify, is in an extremely flourishing condition. Three packs 
of hounds, the Devon and Somerset, the Tiverton, and the Quan- 
tock, kennelled respectively at Exford, Tiverton, and Quantock 
Lodge, are engaged in the pursuit. Twenty years ago the red- 
deer were so numerous that no fewer than five packs of hounds 
were engaged in reducing their numbers. The superabundance 
has been to some extent got rid of, and, though it is computed 
that 800 head of deer now wander over the glorious uplands of 
Devon and Somerset, three packs are found sufficient to keep 
them in check. There is no finer or more entrancing sport than 
the chase of the wild red-deer in these favoured counties. 

In spite of certain excrescences which disfigure, if they do not 
actually injure, the great sport of hunting—excrescences which 
are chiefly to be attributed to the growth of wealth and spending 
power and the desire for luxury which attends it—the chase, 
whether of fox, hare or wild deer, in these islands still happily 
shows abundant signs of vitality and gives the promise of main- 
taining a robust existence for many a long year yet to come. In 
republican France there was during the last thirty years before 
the war an extraordinary revival of hunting in all its branches, 
and red-deer, roe, wild boar, wolf, hare, and occasionally fox, 
were eagerly pursued by more than 330 packs of hounds. This 
excellent state of affairs has, of course, been much altered for the 
worse since 1914. Our Gallic neighbours were then in the happy 
position of owning a far larger extent of huntable country than 
we can aspire to, and were yet able to point to a stationary, or 
even a slightly dwindling, population. We, on the contrary, find 
our hunting fields constantly becoming circumscribed by the 
growth of towns and suburbs and a population which still exhibits 
a healthy annual increase. In the very nature of things it is clear 
that hunting must cease to exist in certain counties where great 
centres of industry and growing populations require more and 
more space. Surrey, Essex, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and parts 
of Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lancashire are 
instances in point. Here and there small holdings and the growth 
of poultry and fruit farming will, too, have a deterrent influence 
on hunting and hunting folk. Yet, even so, there will probably 
remain for the better part of another century room and verge 
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 ¢nough for that great sport so dear to Britons. Sad, indeed, 
will be the day, gloomy the fair countryside, and dull the village 
street when the last red coat has been seen, when the thrilling 
note of the horn is heard no more, and no longer the glorious 
music of the running pack floats over the fields. A catastrophe 
so mournful is, happily, for the present still far away in the dim 
and distant future. 
H. A. BRYDEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN BRITTANY 


No more notable example can be furnished of the close association 
existing in the early days of history between Great Britain and 
the country sometimes referred to in Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur as 
Petit Britain than the story of the Arthurian legend. 

In the Middle Ages the Arthurian cycle, as it is called, was by 
far the most popular of the four great cycles of stories dealing 
with heroes and heroic events—Arthur, Charlemagne, Alexander 
the Great, and the tale of Troy. All Europe rang with it. Many 
times, and in many countries, was it written down ; and finally 
in England Sir Thomas Malory gave it the authoritative, definite 
form in which it has descended to us to-day. Largely on Malory 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King—those ‘ falsetto preachments of the 
modern Muse,’ as an eminent folklorist has called them—are 
based. And just as Tennyson has succeeded in making his hero 
a respectable Victorian, so did Malory and every writer of the 
legend who preceded him impart to Arthur much of the period 
in which the writing took place. What they did, in short, was to 
adapt to the popular taste of the time legends already formed 
and well-known. 

Though Arthur was probably an actual historical person, the 
very century in which he lived has been disputed; and in the 
legends that have grown up about him folklorists find ‘ Oriental 
stories, bits of classical myth, and, above all, Celtic tradition.’ It 
is, of course, the Celtic tradition which interests us. 

Now Celts migrated at some prehistoric period both into 
England and into France, and by Roman pressure were gradually 
pushed westward—into Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland, and into 
Brittany. Both branches must have taken with them the same 
or similar traditions ; both took with them the same religion. But 
in different countries these traditions tended to develop along 
different lines. 

When, therefore, the Roman, and subsequently the Saxon, 
pressure began to be exercised, many thousands of British Celts 
migrated to Brittany, or Armorica as it was then named, and these 
Breton immigrants carried to their new country the traditions and 
folk-tales with which they themselves had become familiar, and 
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’ which both modified and enriched the folklore of the Breton Celts. 


Qn both sides of the Channel these folk-tales dealt, we may be 
sure, to a considerable degree with heroes whose prowess was in 
arms, who could kill more men, who could ride a horse farther, 
than their fellows. And around these hero chieftains gathered 
their bands of followers, each with his peculiarity to distinguish 
him vividly, in the minds of those who listened to the tale, from 
the rest of the band. Sometimes the central figure of the chieftain 
is overshadowed by the deeds of his warriors; but both he and 
they are gifted with magic powers which lift them far above the 
level of those to whom the tale was recited ; and all of them, by 
virtue of their magic, are, in part at least, one is tempted to think, 
absolved from such restrictions of morality, sexual and social, as 
obtained in the days when the legends were taking shape. 

Both in England and in Brittany the figure of Arthur became 
popular at a very early period; and the legends about him grew 
apace. But it was not the Arthur 


Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only and who clave to her. 


Far otherwise. Even in more developed stories than these early 
oral ones, Arthur has three wives ; in others, three mistresses ; in 
others, again, he is guilty of incest with his sister. His court is a 
gruesome mixture of warfare and wantonness. His warriors are 
endowed with marvellous, if seemingly rather useless, attributes : 
one of them, for example, by standing on the highest mountain 
in the world, can make it a plain beneath his feet ; another can 
suck dry the sea ; a third can spread his beard, red and untrimmed, 
over the forty-eight rafters of Arthur’s hall. 

But gradually, as the social sense developed, the first steps in 
the etherialisation of Arthur were made, the more obvious gross- 
ness being either glossed over or abandoned, the magic, which 
may have been remnants of the Celtic Druidical religion, being 
Christianised into an affair of vague spirituality. Both in Wales 
and Ireland and in Brittany Arthur becomes a trifle more recog- 
nisable to modern eyes. And in this process non-Celtic hands 
played a decisive part. 

In the middle of the ninth century the Normans overran the 
east of Brittany ; and when the line of Breton dukes arose a cen- 
tury and a half later, they found themselves related to the Dukes 
of Normandy and their dukedom in a manner owning the Dukes 
of Normandy as overlords. In this way a close relationship grew 
up between the two peoples ; and in this way, too, the Arthurian 
legends passed from the imaginative Bretons into the adapting 
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hands of the Normans. After the Conquest—at which probably 
the majority of William’s army was composed of Bretons—the 
parallel series of legends that had been growing up in Wales were 
also thrown, so to speak, upon the table of Norman editorship; 
and so very gradually, with local variations and at the price of 
great geographical confusion, the several forms were welded at 
last into something approaching a complete whole. 

Nor must we forget the probable influence of the story’s 
popularity in other countries. Only thirty years after the Norman 
conquest of England we find the legends reaching Italy, and in 
the succeeding two centuries, when their popularity all over 
Europe was comparable only to that of an international ‘ best- 
seller ’ to-day (a best-seller orally transmitted), many twists and 
turns must have been given to the narrative that were absent 
while it remained confined to, at most, three countries. 

Now the extent of the Norman editorship of the legends may 
be judged by the fact that they took and adapted and fitted into 
the story not only the traditional tales that had clustered about 
the name of Arthur—tales so traditional that it was possible to 
attribute to him a victory which took place two centuries after his 
probable time—but they fitted into these tales legends having 
no relation to Arthur which have since come to be regarded as the 
key-stones and corner-stones of his cycle. The legends of the Holy 
Grail rose, in the opinion of those qualified to judge of these things, 
in Wales; on the other hand, Merlin, Lancelot, Tristram, and the 
two Ysouds probably originated in Brittany; and in all these 
cases it would be unsafe to venture upon the statement that they 
had in their early days any relationship whatsoever with the main 
story of Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. Probably 
they arose independently and lived a long, independent life, to be 
seized upon one after another and adapted to the main end—the 
creation of a greater and greater Arthurian story to meet a 
ravenous public demand. 

The Normans, then, edited the legends; and in one other 
direction did they—or more correctly their descendants—fashion 
them into the glittering story as written by Sir Thomas Malory in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. When the Normans had com- 
pleted their work upon them, Arthur and his men had ceased to be 
British or Breton; they had become Norman. When Malory 
wrote his Morte d’ Arthur, his hero had ceased to be Norman; he 
was arrayed in the panoply of a medieval knight, conducting him- 
self according to the laws and usages of medizval chivalry. From 
the gross, half-magical Arthur of the early Celtic tribes of Wales 
and Brittany to the chivalrous knight whose magic is dispensed, 
as it were, at second hand, as depicted by Malory, is, indeed, the 
measure of a civilisation’s march, 
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I make no apology should this introduction have proved 
disjointed, for folklore bloweth where it listeth over the face of the 
earth and cannot be confined entirely to one country. Having 
outlined the development of the cycle in general, I propose to 
devote the rest of this paper to an attempt at identifying some of 
the spots in which a lover of the legend may find congenial Breton 
company. But he will be able to imagine a few at least of the 
difficulties attendant upon such an attempt ; and if the pilgrimage 
be short and meagre of results he will, I am sure, consent to 
deplore the lack of maps and guide-posts rather than the indiffer- 
ence or ill-will of the guide. For not only are these guide-posts 
often absent, so that one must trudge many miles in blind faith, 
but they appear sometimes deliberately to mislead, those who 
erect them, seeming to be overcome by patriotism for their own 
countries and twisting every post in their desired direction. 

We have already mentioned Merlin as of Breton origin. He 
was born, it is said, in the Ile de Sein—what more suitable spot 
could be found than this stronghold of Druidism ?—the son of a 
demon and a nun. But it was not there that his work was per- 
formed. He departed at an early age to the magic forest of 

_Brociliande or Brécilien, which the Breton identifies with the 
Forét de Paimpont, between Rennes and Ploérmel. 

Brociliande was the most famous of Breton magic forests, the 
cradle of Breton sorcery, and imbued with all the fearful fascination 
of the Black Arts. According to medieval chroniclers and poets, 
no one who was not a magician lived within its shades, so that 
mortal men and women dared scarcely set foot inside it ; and was 
anew witchcraft or a new heresy to be promulgated, it was to 
the forest of Brociliande that its progenitor retired to give it birth. 
Thus, in the twelfth century, a certain Eon de L’Etoile repaired 
thither ; and, emerging again, offered as proofs of his new religious 
doctrine demonstrations of such extraordinary magic as made the 
flesh of Brittany creep. So evil did the reputation of this and other 
forests become, and so widespread was the art of sorcery in the 
country, that St. Vincent Ferrier, a fifteenth century Spanish 
priest who is buried at Vannes and who has become a popular 
Breton saint, judged it his duty to combat the iniquity; and as 
the result of much travel and inquiry expressed, with characteris- 
tically medieval exaggeration, the opinion that scarcely a single 
town or district in the whole province was exempt from its 
corruption. 

But his campaign seems to have achieved little result, for, in 
spite of it, sorcerers and sorceresses continued to flourish, and 
witches’ meetings were frequent in Brociliande ; and there are 
still Bretons who declare that such meetings are held even to-day 
upon the calvaries of La Croix Madame at Bruz, a few kilometres 
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south of Rennes, and of La Croix de Migraine, on the edge of the 
forest. To enable them to reach the former place of rendezvous, 
witches, according to tradition, must rub upon their bodies the fat 
of a newly killed infant and must repeat this verse : 

Par dessus has 

Par dessus bois, 

Olmont de la cheminée 

Je m’en vas. 


At La Croix de Migraine meetings are declared to be held on the 
Saturday preceding the new moon. The point of departure is the 
Croix de Yaume, some two kilometres distant ; from Yaume to 
Migraine the assembly dances its way, and dances throughout the 
night round the latter, so that belated washerwomen in the neigh- 
bouring pool can sometimes hear the shuffle of the witches’ feet. 
Should a mortal encounter the witches on their journey from cal- 
vary to calvary, or in any manner interfere with their festivities, 
he is dragged into the whirlwind of the dance, and his broken and 
mutilated body is left on the roadside at dawn as a warning to his 
fellows. 

At Guer, to the south of the forest, is told a strange tale of the 
Huguenots, the central figure of which is a certain beautiful 
Margot who embraced at the same time the new religion and 
sorcery. She and her companions, Huguenots and sorcerers all, 
lived in the Chateau de Couédor, near Coétquidan, the very 
mention of which made the neighbouring villages tremble. 

One night Gurval, on his return from Paimpont to his house in 
Guer, came unexpectedly upon a meeting of witches with Margot 
as the central figure. To advance was to be drawn into their fatal 
circle ; to retreat was to bring them like a swarm of wasps about 
hisears. Gurval had but one course of action left him : he opened 
his clasp-knife and threw it with all his force into the middle of the 
dance. In an instant the witches had disappeared. 

A year later he was called mysteriously to the notorious 
Chateau de Couédor, where he found Margot, la Huguenote, upon 
the point of death. 

‘ You it was,’ she declared, ‘ who wounded me with the knife ; 
you alone it is who can withdraw it. I beg of you to save my life.’ 

But Gurval, honest man, would not save her life without at 
the same time saving her soul. Persuading her to abandon her 
Huguenot heresies, he withdrew the steel and put it once more in 
his pocket. Nor did his goodness stop there. He married Margot 
and lived with her to a ripe old age. 

Yet, goes the tale, in spite of the honesty of Gurval and the 
reformation of Margot, their children were all witches. 


1 « Over hill, over brake, 
Up through the chimney my way I take, 
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To the devout Breton Huguenot and sorcerer have always 
been, if not synonymous, terms at least very closely related. For 
were not the Huguenots forced to practise their rites in woods and 
waste lands and deserted houses? And is not this characteristic 
also of sorcerers from time immemorial? This reasoning led in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is said, to the curious 
sight of Bretons destroying their own wayside crosses and calvaries 
—the symbols of their own Catholicism—from fear that they 
should fall into the witches’ clutch of the Huguenots; and also 
because of stories that had grown up of hoards of witches’ treasure 
to be found at their base. Nearly 5000 crosses, I believe, were 
thus destroyed in the single diocese of Léon. 

Within the forest of Brociliande is the Fountain of Barenton, 
the water of which, runs the legend, enabled Merlin to perform 
many of his enchantments. This fountain is the resort of fairies 
robed in white; the method by which they may be invoked is 
described in the Welsh folk-tales of the Mabinogion, translated by 
Lady Charlotte Guest ?: 


Take [said he] that path that leads towards the head of the glade, and 
ascend the wooded steep until thou comest to its summit, and there thou 
wilt find an open space like to a large valley, and in the midst of it a tall 
tree, whose branches are greener than the greenest pine-trees. Under this 
tree is a fountain, and by the side of this fountain a marble slab, and on 
the marble slab a silver bowl, attached by a chain of silver, so that it may 
not be carried away. Take the bowl and throw a bowlful of water upon 
the slab, and thou wilt hear a mighty peal of thunder, so that thou wilt 
think that heaven and earth are trembling with its fury. With the thunder 
there will come a shower so severe that it will be scarce possible for thee 
to endure it and live. And the shower will be of hailstones, and after the 
shower the weather will become fair, but every leaf that was upon the 
tree will have been carried away by the shower. Then a flight of birds will 
come and alight upon the tree ; and in thine own country thou didst never 
hear a strain so sweet as that which they will sing. 


It was only after these formidable preparations that the fairies 
would consent to appear. The fairies of Barenton are supposed to 
be especially the friends of children. There exists a curious old 
manuscript, the fragment of a medieval romance founded upon 
this peculiarity, which describes how Butor de la Montagne, on 
the birth of his son, is desirous that he shall receive the fairies’ 
blessing. The infant is therefore sent, under the care of a trusty 
knight, to the ‘ Bois Bersillant ’ and placed before the enchanted 
fountain. Before long the little people appear, endowing him with 
the choicest gifts they have it in their power to bestow. One of 
them, however, envious of the extreme brightness of his prospects, 

* In the story of the Lady of the Fountain, from which this method of invo- 
cation is quoted, it is not fairies, but the black Knight of the Fountain, who 


appears; nevertheless, the same invocation seems, at other times, to have 
brought to view less fearsome folk. 
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dooms him to disappointment in love. On his return to his parents 
one of the benevolent fairies disguises herself and becomes his 
nurse—and the fragment ends just as the story of his disastrous 
love adventure is about to commence. 

The fountain is now the resort of those in need not of fairies 
but of rain. The same method of invocation is employed—the 
throwing of water on a stone slab—and in cases of fierce drought 
all the inhabitants of the surrounding parishes go to it in proces- 
sion, headed by priests and banners, ringing bells and chanting 
psalms. On arriving at the fountain the rector of the canton dips 
the foot of the Cross in its waters, and rain is considered certain 
before a week is ended. 

In Brociliande also is the tomb of Merlin—a megalith under 
which the great enchanter is supposed to lie buried. Its legend is 
an interesting variant on those more popular to-day. Merlin, 
enamoured of Viviane, the Lady of the Lake, was persuaded by 
her to lie in the tomb he had constructed for himself, under pre- 
tence of discovering whether it would be sufficiently large to hold 
both the lovers. As soon as he had entered it Viviane threw down 
the stone lid, sealing it so effectively by arts Merlin himself had 
taught her that henceforth it could never be opened. 

Mention of the Lady of the Lake recalls the opinion of one of 
the foremost folklorists that she may be possibly identified with 
that Mary Morgan who is a sea-spirit held in great dread in 
Finestére. Morgen in Breton means sea-born, or offspring of the 
sea; in Welsh the name becomes Morgan, or Morcant. Now 
Morgan le Fay, common in Breton folklore, is the name of a 
designing and wicked person; though Morgan le Fay, in the 
Arthurian legend, was a well-disposed lady of the same fairy kind 
who took Arthur away to be healed after Camlan in her home 
in Avalon (identified, be it recalled, not only with Glastonbury, 
but with various towns and islands between the Ile de Sein and 
the Shetlands, and especially with a small island off Trégastel- 
Plage). On the coast of Finestére, which she haunts, - Mary 
Morgan has just that same characteristic—that she takes men 
away to her home, not upon a barge ‘ dense with stately forms, 
black-stoled, black-hooded like a dream,’ but in her own tempting, 
passionate arms. May she not be, this Mary Morgan, not only the 
Lady of the Lake upon the one hand, but Ahés, the erring daughter 
of good King Gralon, destructress of the famous Ker-Ys, Druidical 
deity of the sea, upon the other ? In short, has not Ahés descended 
into modern times as the Lady of the Lake ? 

But, whether this be the case or not, the Lady of the Lake 
interests us in another Arthurian connection—as the fairy who 
brought up the great Lancelot. 

According to the legend, Lancelot was the son of a king. 
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This king was hated by his subjects, who finally rose in revolt 
against him and took his castle by storm. King and queen fled 
with their year-old son. The king, mortally wounded, expired 
after drinking a draught of water drawn from a neighbouring 
fountain ; but just before the queen was captured, a fairy rose 
ina cloud of mist and carried away the infant Lancelot from 
where he had been left under a tree. The fairy took him to her 
own land—an island surrounded by an impassable wall in the 
middle of the sea, whence she derived her name of La Dame du 
lac, or Lady of the Lake, and her foster-son that of Lancelot du 
Lac, while her kingdom was called Meidelant, or Land of Maidens. 
Here she brought him up to be the deliverer of her own son, 
who was oppressed by a giant named Iweret. At the age of 
fifteen Lancelot, having been trained to arms, sets out upon this 
quest, meeting countless adventures on the way, killing giants, 
becoming enchanted, marrying twice, killing at last Iweret and 
marrying as his third wife Iweret’s daughter, Iblis, whom he 
presented at Arthur’s court. 

It is of interest to note, while mentioning Lancelot’s several 
love affairs, that his passion for Queen Guinevere may be a story 
‘of Breton origin, as it finds no counterpart in Welsh sources. 

Topographically, however, the chief interest of Lancelot is 
near Landerneau. Here was his castle, ‘ that he had won with 
his own hands ’—the Joyous Garde of Malory—‘ garnished and 
furnished for a king and a queen royal there to have sojourned.’ 
Malory, it is true, declares the Joyous Garde to be at Alnwick or 
at Bamborough, but the Breton is not to be dissuaded from his 
own conviction on that account. Only a semicircular vault and 
an overgrown entrance gate dating from the twelfth century 
remain; but the ground is thick with memories of jousts and 
tournaments, of feasting and pleasure in which the Knights 
of the Round Table indulged. Arthur was often here, and 
here, too, Sir Tristram de Liones brought La Beale Ysoud 
when he had stolen her from King Mark of Cornwall, her lawful 
husband. 

Now King Mark of Cornwall was a Breton who lived near 
Douarnenez. His change of nationality need not severely tax our 
powers of credulity when we recall that Malory spells Cornwall as 
Cornewaile and that the western part of Finestére is known as 
Cornouaille. He was, indeed, that March to whom Plomarch, the 
town of March, owes its name. Vestiges of what is said to have 
been his castle have been discovered in this little hamlet. March in 
Breton means horse, and the story—found as well in Cornwall, 
Wales, and in the classical legend of Midas—runs that King 
March, because of a curse laid upon him in infancy, suffered 
throughout his life the ears of a horse. This deformity he took 
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every precaution to hide, even to the length of executing his 
barbers lest they should spread abroad the news. 

But there was one barber for whose life his mother pleaded s0 
earnestly that the heart of the king was touched ; and dismissing 
the executioner, he allowed the man to go free. 

The secret, however, preyed terribly upon the barber’s mind, 
till one day, as he walked along the shore, the loneliness and 
sterility of the sands suggested respite. 

‘ The king has horses’ ears !’ he screamed. 

Only once did he utter the fateful words ; but near the spot 
upon which he had broken his vow grew, in time, three clumps of 
reeds, to which there came a bard in search of pipes. He sought 
only the very best pipes, did the bard, for he was to play before 
the king. He cut the reeds. 

‘Give us a song, Master Bard,’ cried the king in his raftered 
hall. 

The bard put the pipes to his lips and began to play. But all 
the tune he could wring from them was 

‘ The king has horses’ ears.’ 

It was the bard who was executed with great pomp and 
ceremony. The barber, when he learned what had befallen, 
drowned himself. 

By the time the Arthurian legend had crystallised into Malory’s 
fifteenth century work Tristram, or Sir Tristram, had become 
only King March’s nephew ; in earlier versions Tristram was in 
addition March’s champion or general. But, in whatever capacity 
he was found, still he loved March’s wife, La Beale Ysoud. The 
story goes that one day he sent March’s swineherd on a message 
to that lady, begging her to appoint a meeting with him ; and in 
the swineherd’s absence Tristram himself undertook the care of 
the king’s swine. But just in that interval Arthur arrived, bent 
apparently upon capturing them, whereat Tristram defended 
them so stoutly that by no means, fair or foul, could Arthur 
obtain even one little porker. 

Tristram was the son of a lord of Liones whose mother died 
in childbed; wherefore he was christened Tristram—‘ that is 
as much to say as a sorrowful birth.’ His father took as second 
wife the daughter of a Duke of Brittany, who conceived a great 
hatred of Tristram, since he, and not her children, should inherit 
the kingdom. She therefore tried to poison him, but her own 
son drank the draught. Again she tried; the king was about 
to drink it, but she pulled it from his hand, standing by this action 
self-confessed. Whereupon the king condemned her to be 
burned ; but Tristram stepped into the fire and saved her life. 
After that the king, not unnaturally, ‘ would never have ado with 
her, as at bed and board. But by the good means of young 
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‘Tristram he made the king and her accorded. But then the 
king would not suffer young Tristram to abide longer at his 


So forth Tristram fared to demand in due course from her 
father, the King of Ireland, the hand of La Beale Ysoud for King 
Mark, his uncle. The story of the love potion and of its dire 
consequences need not be here repeated, except to draw attention 
tothe Ile Tristan at Douarnenez, upon which the two lovers are 
declared to have passed their days. Ysoud les Blanchmains, 
whom Tristram eventually married, was the daughter of King 
Howell or Hoél of Brittany. 

Arthur himself appears as hero in one of the most constant 
and widespread of the legends, when he slew the giant Dinabuc 
upon Mont St. Michel. 

Dinabuc, who was ‘ of marvellous bigness,’ and ‘ hath arrived 
out of the parts of Spain,’ lived, according to one version of the 
story, chiefly on babies. He had, moreover, seized Helena, niece 
of King Hoél, out of the hands of them that had charge of her, 
‘and had fled with her unto the top of the mount that is now 
called of Michael, whither the knights of the country had pursued 
him. Howbeit, nought might they prevail against him, neither 
by sea nor by land, for when they would attack him, either he 
would sink their ships with hugeous rocks, or slay the men with 
javelins or other weapons, and, moreover, devour many half 
alive.’ 

Against this monster Arthur, accompanied by Kay the 
Seneschal and Belvedere the Butler, set himself. Belvedere, who 
was sent to ‘ spy out the certainty of the matter,’ discovered ‘ upon 
asmaller mount not far away from the first ’ (Tombelaine possibly) 
a newly made grave mound over which an old woman bewailed 
the fate of Helena, her foster-child, and warned Belvedere of the 
giant’s might. 

Then Arthur, knowing that his adversary was upon ‘the 
greater mount,’ made his way thither. ‘ Just then that unnatural 
monster was by the fire, his chops all besmeared with the clotted 
blood of half-eaten swine, the residue whereof he was toasting on 
spits over the live embers.’ Valiantly Arthur attacked the giant, 
smiting him upon the forehead so that the blood gushed forth and 
nearly blinded him. The giant returned the blow with such a 
buffet upon the king’s shield ‘as that the sound of the stroke 
filled the whole shore, and did utterly deafen him.’ Long the 
battle continued, with many perilous moments for the king and, 
we are asked to believe, for the neighbouring Forét de Scissy, 
which was torn up right and left, till at length Arthur, ‘ hacking 
the cursed monster first in one place and then in another,’ gave 
him a blow which ‘ buried the whole breadth of his sword in his 
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brain-pan. The abhorred beast roared aloud and dropped with 
a mighty crash like an oak torn up by the roots in the fury of the 
winds. Thereupon the king brake out on laughing, bidding 
Belvedere strike off his head and give it to one of the squires to 
carry to the camp as a rare show for sightseers.’ 

Between Audierne and the Pointe du Raz is Plogoff, with a 
church dedicated to St. Ké, or St. Collodan, or St. Collédec, a 
Welsh monk who landed near Roscoff and who possessed 
a marvellous bell which by ringing warned him of the evil actions 
he was to avoid and the good actions he was to perform. He is 
said to have been an archbishop in his native country ; and he it 
was, if the legend is to be believed, who, after Arthur’s fatal battle 
of Camlan, persuaded Guinevere to repulse the advances of 
Lancelot and to enter a convent. 

From the ramblings and apparent contradictions of this 
paper, the reader may well question the very existence of so 
elusive a company as King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. But the Breton has no manner of doubt, for near Tré- 
beurden is a dolmen which the natives declare is the tomb of none 
other than that Arthur who was king over the Bretons and 
founder of the great order. Nor have they ever doubted that 
Arthur is not dead, but ‘ rex futurus’; in 1113 even, when some 
monks from Léhon visited Bodmin, in Cornwall, they provoked a 


small riot within the very precincts of the sanctuary by defending 
this espérance de Bretagne against the scepticism of the Cornishmen, 
When Bretons are challenged in their belief, let Englishmen look 
to their armour. 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 
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HazuiTT said somewhere that one of the surest signs of literary 
mediocrity was to have been a University Prizeman. He was 
speaking, in his petulant way, of the Prize Essayist ; but without 
doubt he would have extended the malicious criticism with equal 
or greater relish to the Prize Poet. It is always pleasant to poke 
fun at established reputation, whether in individuals or in insti- 
tutions ; and Hazlitt in this instance must have enjoyed doing so 
in direct proportion to the feelings of glee on the one hand and of 
indignation on the other which he hoped to arouse. It is worth 
observing, however, two things: first, that Hazlitt’s criticism is 
probably true; secondly, that those who resent the implication 
that the universities are not the homes of learning which they had 
always supposed them to be are taking offence at an imaginary 
insult. Homes of learning they certainly are, but not homes of 
literature ; and the forms of activity which literature and 
learning respectively represent are not only different, but often 
hostile the one to the other, and complementary, when they 
are complementary, not by necessity, but by a very fortunate 
accident. 

The poetry of young men between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-three, provided that these same young men have no title 
immediate or prospective to real greatness, is seldom poetry at all 
in any true sense. They have read too much and know too little. 
For them the age of poetry is past ; they have left it behind, as 
they have left their riotous songs and their rich inventiveness of 
play, which are a kind of poetry. Boys, on the other hand (and 
doubtless girls, too, in an equal degree), frequently, between the 
ages of ten and fourteen, make poetry which true criticism is 
forced to recognise as genuine. 

To many people this statement will seem odd. They will either 
resent it, or put it aside with the kind of impatience usually felt 
towards parents, schoolmasters, and other specialists, who can 
judge nothing except by the standard of their own narrow and 
immediate interests, which they expect other people to accept. 
To these people even to-day, when the aims and scope of educa- 
tion are rapidly changing, the very association of poetry with 

Vor. XCVIII—No. 585 767 3D 
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schoolboys will seem incongruous and absurd. Everyone knows, 
to be sure, that schoolboys learn poetry, even English poetry; 
they ‘get it up’ for preparation, learn it by heart, repeat it, 
forget it, and so begin again. Poetry is a lesson, like other lessons ; 
it is easier, possibly, than mathematics, but certainly duller, 
Shakespeare, like Homer, is full of hard words, which have to be 
hunted through notes and lexicons, lest retribution follow upon 
ignorance as night upon day. This relationship between school- 
boys and poetry is as familiar now as it probably was to the 
mothers and fathers in old Rome, who sent their sons to learn 
oratory and the poets from the lips of the rhetors. But that 
schoolboys should like poetry, and, which is stranger still, that 
they should themselves write it, not only with less or more success 
as a schoolboy’s exercise, but in such a way that people whose 
business lies far from the appraisal of such things should be able 
to find genuine charm in it—this, surely, is something which must 
be seen in order to be believed. 

Yet it is not an extravagant claim that schoolboys are capable 
of such work, and do actually produce it with surprising frequency, 

A word of caution is here necessary. If schoolboy poetry is to 
have any interest for people other than schoolmasters, it must be 
able to command that interest by its merits as poetry. It is not 
enough that the boys should be found to show merely an amusing 
precocity in the imitation of their elders, and play at verse-writing 
with a greater or lesser degree of comparative skill, as they play 
at cricket, or arithmetic, or lawn tennis. Their poetry, in short, 
must be excellent in its kind. It is worth while, therefore, to con- 
sider for a moment what that kind is likely to be, and on what 
grounds it may be called true poetry at all. 

There is an acknowledged and familiar difference between 
poetry and verse; there is also a difference, no less real, but 
harder to define, between poetry and great poetry. What, for 
instance, is the connecting link, or the point of comparison, 
between one of Shakespeare’s sonnets and King Lear ? or between 
a lyric by Blake, say the Nurse’s Song in the Songs of Innocence, 
and Paradise Lost? Here, in every case, is poetry. Each poem, 
taken by itself, might easily enough be called great poetry ; but 
as soon as we come to compare them the absurdity of calling them 
all equally great is apparent. Each one has the beauty which is 
appropriate to it, and which no process of comparison can either 
dim or brighten ; yet in point of what, for want of a better word, 
may be called greatness—of breadth and subtlety of experience, 
of passionate knowledge, of the power of intense and constitutive 
thought—there the difference between the sonnet and the drama, 
the lyric and the epic, is immeasurable. Two things, presumably, 
are necessary to a poem: something to express and the power to 
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express it. Given a right harmony between these two—between 
thought and utterance—and the result will be beauty of a kind, 
however humble. What that kind is will depend upon the rich- 
ness and extent of the former, and the power of the latter to 
master and communicate it. Thus throughout the whole range of 
poetry which is excellent in its kind there runs a vast ascending 
scale which determines its ultimate poetic value, quite apart from 
its particular excellence in a particular sphere. Shakespeare 
wrote the song 
Come unto these yellow sands ; 

and he also wrote The Tempest. Probably the charm of the song 
is heightened by the enchantment of the whole supreme poem of 
which it forms a part. But taken by itself that song, sweet as it 
is, might have been written by any of a thousand lesser men. It 
would hardly be arrogant to say that you might have written it 
yourself. It is a beautiful song—of course it is; but beauty is 
common as air, if you can but see it. Thousands of such songs 
have come down to us without a name, in folk literature and 
balladry, with tunes to fit them, old and plain. Such songs are 
full of a sort of twilight beauty ; and it should be remembered 
that the twilight, too, is revelatory, even though it has neither 
the grandeur of night nor the splendour of noon. Besides the 
poetry which is built on profound experience and impassioned 
knowledge there is also the poetry—akin to the former, however 
far beneath it in the scale—which is, as it were, plain speech made 
musical. To this most of our ballads belong, and many songs. 
And this, too, is the kind of simple music which it is reasonable to 
expect in poetry written by boys. 

Schoolboy poetry, at its best, is not the doing worse (incom- 
parably worse) what has already been done by adult poets; a 
child has not got the same things to say as a man ; his world is a 
different world ; it is less complex, and more direct ; there is no 
veil between his eyes and what they look out upon, no hint of the 
eternal allegory in things, or secret correspondences between what 
is within and what is without, which seem to be the breath of all 
poetry but the earliest. And it is this world of his, and no other, 
which he must tell of. In fact, a child’s poetry must be childish, 
and that in no derogatory sense, but in the natural and true one. 
He describes what he sees ; he tells the kind of story that interests 
him ; and he does this simply and truly. 

Here is a poem about what a hot June day looks and feels 
like : 

The trees are green ; the flowers gay 
Are sprinkled on the ground ; 


The skylark rises from the hay 
Unto the Heaven’s bound. 
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I wander through the scented fields of na 
With little flowers bright ; quali 
Each to the bee his honey yields 
Or to the insect light. _ 
I wander through the lonely wood hein 
With swaying pine trees green, 
And orchids tall, and pale monk’s-hood analo 
The sweetest I have seen. and s 
I wander on the river’s bank ; M 
The wild duck seeks the reeds ; may 
White watercress and hemlock rank exter 
Grow o’er the marshy meads.! leavii 
[Age twelve.] diffic 
The visible picture in these lines is delightfully clear and true. their 
The measure, though of the commonest, is handled with natural follo 
ease and grace. The variation of pause and stress (the whole ae 
secret of melody in verse), especially in the six lines beginning at stanc 
‘Each to the bee his honey yields,’ could hardly be improved, we, 
though the writer himself was, of course, entirely ignorant of the 
need of such mechanism in verse at all, and produced his effect by 
happy accident ; and, lastly, the language is surer and purer than The 
most boys of that age ever produce in prose. The charm of the lines 


lines is in their simplicity and truth, and in a sort of natural music 
which a trained ear cannot fail to catch. This sense of rhythm is, 
indeed, one of the most remarkable qualities in boys’ poetry. 
Most boys read poetry badly ; in a given poem they will usually 
catch the metre but miss the rhythm, with a disastrous result ; 
in their own composition the opposite commonly occurs—the 
metre often enough being rough and unfinished, but the rhythm, 
or general movement, being expressive and satisfying. The 
reason of this, undoubtedly, is that they do not fully grasp the 
meaning of the poem presented to them for reading, whereas in 
their own work they are expressing something of their own which 
has to them definite and full significance. 


The tall grass is waving in the meadows all around, 

While I lie a-thinking undisturbed by any sound 

Except the gentle swishing of the soft summer breeze, 

As it gently, softly, murmurs through the thick green trees. 
The whole world seems happy now, in quiet rest and peace ; 
For on this summer morning all cares and worries cease, 

In the peaceful happy resting of the long June day 

"Neath the trees that up above us in the soft breeze sway. 


These stanzas, taken from a poem by a boy of thirteen, though 
they contain one very weak line, and are less successful as pure 
description than the poem previously quoted, are a good example 


1 All the verses quoted in this article have appeared in the Draconian, the 
magazine of the Dragon School, Oxford. 
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of natural ease and grace of movement, which is a distinctive 
quality of boys’ poetry. That quality, together with an entire 
absence of affectation, or attempt to describe anything other than 
what is actually seen and felt, is what lifts these compositions 
above the level of mere verse-writing, and gives them a charm 
analogous, in a certain degree, to that of some of our older ballads 
and songs. 

Many boys find little labour in metrical composition. This 
may be partly because their own minds are unhampered by any 
external critical standard, so that they feel no compunction in 
leaving in the rough such places in their work as cause them 
difficulty. This, however, explains nothing but the defects of 
their work ; its qualities are only the more remarkable. The 
following poem, by a boy of thirteen, was written against time in 
an examination for a scholarship—surely the most dismal circum- 
stances which could possibly clog a poet’s fancy! The question 
was, ‘ Write a short poem, beginning with the following lines : 


I think I know what I would be 
If they would leave the choice to me.’ 


The answer, which follows, in spite of many bald patches and flat 
lines, is full of spirit and speed : Sic 


I think I know what I would be 
If they would leave the choice to me ; 

I would, I have no doubt at all, 

Be excellent with bat and ball ; 

A cricketer professional 

Like Gunn or Hardstaff, Hobbs or Hitch : 
I really do not quite know which. 

Or I’d be Alletson, and hit 

Sixes, and watch the fielders flit 

Across the field, and see the ball, 

Flying along, elude them all. 

A two, a three, a six, a four ; 

Each over many runs I’d score, 

Until at last a hit would rise 

Higher and higher to the skies. 

‘ A six, a six!’ the crowd would say ; 
But every dog must have his day, 

For see! Along the boundary fence 
There runs a man with muscles tense : 

He stretches out his hand ; the ball 

Into his palm doth swiftly fall. 

He keeps it there, a wondrous catch, 
Which for their side may win the match. 
Or else I would a bowler be, 

The scattered stumps I’d love to see: 

Or umpire’s hand uplifted high 
Towards the lovely turquoise sky. 
But oh! how terrible to see 

The umpire gazing straight at me, 
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And lifting up his hand say, ‘ Out!’ 
When I have made precisely Nowt. 
(I hope you will excuse this rhyme : 
I'd change it if I had more time.) 
You see, I know what I would be 
If they would leave the choice to me. 
I do not envy a K.C. : 
I never would be an M.P. 
Nor would I earn a lawyer's fee ; 
A policeman’s life, a sailor’s free 
Existence, I’d not have ; you see 
I know what suits me to a T, 
’Tis not to ride the swift gee-gee, 
Nor yet to sail as an A.B. ; 
Nor use the Editorial ‘ We’: 
But I’d excel with bat and ball, 
A cricketer professional. 

[Age thirteen.] 


This is undoubtedly verse, and not poetry ; but it is so much 
better than the semi-facetious, mock-Gilbertian verses for which 
many boys have an easy talent, that it deserves quotation in ful] 
in company with pieces which claim a more real merit. Part of 
its interest, moreover, derives precisely from the fact that the 
boy who wrote it so obviously does not possess the special tempera- 
ment and abilities which would be naturally associated with 
literary interests. He is a perfectly ‘normal ’ boy. Forced to 


express himself in verse, he has the good sense to do so literally 
and truthfully ; and, with the help of the clear, direct vision, 
and of the sense of rhythm, which are natural to most boys, he 
produces a set of verses which are admirable in their vigour and 
liveliness. 

Here are two poems, of a more strictly imaginative kind, ona 
favourite subject—pirate ships : 


’Twas a stormy night and the waves leapt high 
Toward the dark and thundering sky. 
The lightning, herald of each roar, 
Revealed the dark and wave-beat shore ; 
And ’midst this awe-inspiring sight 

A ship went battling through the night. 
Her ancient sails of grey and brown 

In worn and tattered strips hung down, 
And masts and rigging torn by gales 
Lay in confusion with the sails. 

Then when the great ship nearer drew 
Upon her decks we saw her crew, 
Clothed all in garbs of time long past, 
Stand silent ’mid the furious blast ; 

And as the vessel onward came 

In lettering dim we saw her name. 

We shuddered. Men had often told 

Of Van der Decken, pirate bold, 
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Doomed with his crew to try to sail 
For ever round the Horn, and fail. 
Then when the Dutchman saw our craft 
Battling the waves, he loudly laughed. 
Then, urging on his ghostly crew, 
He faded in the stormy blue. 

[Age fourteen.] 


And this, by a boy a year younger : 


Ever and ever I sail these seas, 

Ever and ever again. 

I sail through snow, while the east winds blow, 
And through the driving rain. 


I lived my life as a pirate bold, 

A pirate bold was I. 

And now I am dead, whose hands are red 
From the thousands I made to die. 


A horrible fate indeed is mine, 

A fate of horror untold, 

For ever to sail while the east winds blow, 
And the blood in my veins runs cold. 


And though my body is counted dead 
I still feel bodily pain ; 

The lashing foam, like a fairy gnome, 
Leaps o’er me again and again. 


There are times when I nearly round the Horn, 
And always the false wind turns. 

And I rave and curse till my throat grows hoarse, 
And oh how my fierce heart burns ! 


There is never a cabin on my ship, 
In my ship by the tempests blown ; 
And my skeleton crew, who number few, 
Make many a dismal groan. 
The sailors always steer me wide, 
As wide as they well can go. 
For if ever they sight my ship all white, 
’Tis the sign of death, they know. 
Ay, if ever a man should see my ship, 
My ship with its ghastly crew, 
Who shriek and wail like a rending sail, 
Let him pray, for his hours are few. 
Such the life I live: ’tis life in death 
To live on in this way. 
And I think of the pain, and the cold, and the rain ; 
And I long for judgment day. 
[Age thirteen.] 


Both these versions are good ; the second, by the younger boy, 
is undoubtedly the better of the two. It has the true ballad 
quality ; it leaves just enough of the story to be supplied by the 


reader, and it gets its effect by unexaggerated emphasis. 
I have already suggested that the particular merit of boys’ 
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poetry is akin to the merit of ballad poetry in general ; for boys 
are naturally best at telling a story, or at describing directly and 
straightforwardly some scene or object with which they are 
familiar. The poem, therefore, which I propose to quote now is 
not, to my mind, a typical specimen of boys’ poetry at all. It is 
more reflective and elaborate than is usual in their naive and 
simple music. It aims (in a sense) higher, and possibly is less 
successful. It is nevertheless very interesting, especially in 
respect of the unusual mastery by so young a boy (he was eleven 
years old) of the highly intricate and difficult Spenserian stanza: 


The stars are rolling, rushing, racing past, 

Shedding their light o’er all this endless space ; 
Approaching now the earth ; now fleeing fast 

And hiding frcm the sun—they fear his face ; 

They reverence his gleam, his lordly grace. 

And solemn Saturn seated in the sky, 

Sedately seeks some star in its wild race. 

His clust’ring constellations round him ply, 

Holding some unknown, unseen train as forth they fly. 


And warlike Mars prepares his deadly arms ; 

And crack and crash the blacksmith’s hammers go, 
Down on the anvil, bang! No gentle calms 

As are on peaceful Saturn. Blow on blow 

The workman’s hammer shapes the steel like dough ; 
And, clang again ! is fashioned now a spear 

That some great warrior may carry—-so ! 

And now a sword that one may fighting hear, 

And bring down mighty armies—make them flee in fear. 


And fiery Jupiter with heat red-hot 

Urges his servants—o’er his realm doth call, 
Filling all worlds with utmost lusty shout : 

‘ Make some more thunderbolts, and let them fall, 
And the great Sun or Saturn let them maul. 

For I hate Saturn, who loves not good war, 

And Sun, who says he’s ruler of us all ; 

Cast out the lightning, make my thunder roar, 
Let stupid, sleeping Saturn tremble to the core.’ 


But the great Sun is ruler of them all, 
Spreading his light upon his kingdom great, 
On every planet. Each one, lest he fall, 
Must pay due homage to the potentate ; 
And Jupiter and Mars control not fate. 
Before the Sun, their ruler dread, they kneel ; 
They fall before the Sun, who sits in state ; 
They ask forgiveness ; and in woe or weal 
He will make Mars to fall and Jupiter to kneel. 
[Age eleven.] 


This, I say, is possibly less successful than the other poems I 
have quoted, because it aims higher than it can reach. Neverthe- 
less, it is as well to be on one’s guard against bringing to bear upon 
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boys it an irrelevant criticism, which might easily enough be led by 
and that familiar and majestic measure to expect, by an unconscious 
are association of ideas, a content wholly different from what is 
Ww is actually there, or possibly could be there. Yet the poem is by 
It is no means wholly imitative ; and no reader, who does not expect 
and to find figs growing upon thorns, can fail to recognise in it lines 
less and phrases and rhythms which come direct and spontaneous 
y in from the imagination. 

even Another experiment in a difficult metre—the heroic couplet-— 
za : isthe following. The passage is taken from a poem of some sixty 






lines in length on ‘ The Fall of Man’: 






. . « The serpent was not there, not one to see ; 
But still her fingers twisted nervously. 

She bit ; it tasted sweet ; then to the man, 
Her husband, with a joyful step she ran : 

‘O Adam, taste the lovely fruit as I, 

And fall not down, as God hath said, to die.’ 
He took and ate. Thus was the first great crime 
Committed on the earth. 










A little time 
Has passed, and still the garden of the blest 
Bloometh, a paradise of joy and rest. 

And still the flowers grow, and still the trees 

Stretch out their arms to heaven, and still the breeze 
Favours the garden, and the tree of life 

Is there. But where are Adam and his wife ? 

Alas, no man nor woman moves within 

The garden, for the punishment of sin 

Has fallen on them. .. . 









[Age twelve.] 










The subject, imposed, not chosen, is unpromising enough for 
a boy of twelve. Yet he has succeeded, at some slight cost of 
orthodoxy, in making it his own; and the latter half, at least, 
of the lines I have quoted is full of genuine poetic feeling. 

These two poems were written by boys of unusual general 
ability ; they have, it is true, the qualities common to the majority 
of boy-poets, natural ease, directness, lucidity ; but the form in 
each case is somewhat more elaborate and probably beyond the 
teach of the average boy. The ballad which follows is, I think, 
amore typical example of schoolboy poetry at its best : 













THE Brack KNIGHT. 











Oh, mark him well, a gallant knight, 
His armour glistening in the sun, 







I 

Upon a charger, black as night— 
& No danger horse or rider shun— 
0 The Black Knight rides. 
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A dusky plume his helmet bears ; 

*Tis ever seen in thickest fight. 

And on his breast he ever wears 

A matchless rose of purest white— 
The Black Knight’s pride. 


He freed the land from many a foe, 
And rescued damsels in distress, 
Setting them free from shameful woe ; 
The poor and aged join to bless 

The Black Knight’s deeds. 


In joust and tourney ever first— 

First is he when the trumpet sounds— 

He dares the Norman do his worst ; 

With blow on blow the air resounds— 
The Black Knight reels. 


The moon looks down on Senlac’s field ; 
On Saxon churl, on Norman knight ; 
On broken lance, on battered shield. 
Bathed in a flood of moonlight bright 
The Black Knight lies. 
[Age thirteen.] 


These few poems should be enough to indicate the grounds of 
the belief—a belief somewhat surprising to many people who are 
not familiar with the mental life of small boys at school—that 
schoolboys of the preparatory school age have a natural aptitude 
for writing verses. Much that is interesting might also be said 
about their feeling for the poetry which is truly great. Nobody, 
indeed, can teach boys either to write poetry or to appreciate 
what is written ; the most that a teacher can do is to see that fine 
and true poetry is presented to them in an intelligent manner, 
and to understand that, even with schoolboys, delight in good 
literature is the condition of any subsequent knowledge of it 
which is worth possessing. 

The selection of the poems I have quoted was a difficult 
matter. An immense body of these verses is produced ; many 
of them, indeed, are worthless ; but even in those which are least 
successful as poems there are nearly always passages, scattered 
and scanty enough, which show, by some vivid phrase or sudden 
grace of movement, that the faculty is there, however fitful. 

That faculty, in the great majority of cases, disappears as the 
boys grow older. There have been published, it is true, for many 
years past, collections of Public School Verse ; but these, though 
interesting, are, to me at least, definitely inferior in genuine poetic 
value. What has been gained in knowledge and experience is of 
less value for this particular form of expression than what has 
been lost. The period of adolescence has passed ; the world has 
grown more complex and bewildering; the boy becomes more 
inwardly tumultuous, more outwardly reserved and secretive. 
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He loses that bright immediacy of perception which is peculiar 
to childhood and to poets. He is critical of what he says, and of 
what other people will say of what he says. Hence, if he tries to 
write poetry at all, he will usually avoid writing directly of what 
he sees and knows, and cast about for a subject which he hopes 
will be ‘ poetical’ ; he has, in fact, begun consciously to imitate, 
and to do worse what other people have done well, instead of 
being content to do something which is essentially his own. 
Lastly, he is probably given far less opportunity and encourage- 
ment to express himself. But with younger boys the case is 
different. With them the power to see and the power to say still 
run parallel ; they are seldom diffident ; and they produce their 
poetry with something of the unconscious ease with which, not 
long ago, I heard a small girl four years old deliver, in the 
course of a long and mostly nonsensical soliloquy, the following 
words: ‘I must travel all that way to see the little birds in the 
nests and all the people.’ ‘No, you‘will get your wings broken, 
and they will tear your wings and kill you.’ ‘Imustgo. I don’t 
mind if they kill me at all. I make myself alive again. I never 
let people kill me. I must go there.’ 

Of course, into the words of children, as into the verses of 
schoolboys, we cannot help reading all sorts of significances which 
the authors of them never dreamt of. But that is also true of all 


poetry, and in some degree of every other art as well. That the 
poetry of children, if it does succeed, should succeed, as it were, 
by accident, is no reflection upon its quality ; and of its remark- 
ably frequent success, within the limits I have here suggested, 
there can be little doubt. 


AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


JANE AUSTEN ABROAD 


‘ Deputs elle .e roman de mceurs anglais a su se compliquer de 
paysage de farce et de pathétique, Jane Austen l’aura formulé 
dans son type le plus pur.’ 

These weighty words formed the sole preface to M. Féréon’s 
able translation of Northanger Abbey in 1899. They—and much 
more—excuse a curious glance at certain foreign attitudes to- 
wards an essentially English genius. There is the surprise of 
finding the two least unsatisfactory biographies of Jane Austen 
to be written in French and Italian by those of her own sex. There 
is the greater surprise of finding that the Germans have let her 
severely alone. A vain quest at the British Museum brought, from 
one in authority on the matter, an asseveration that nothing was 
to be found because there was nothing to find. 

Is one charming hypothesis too far-fetched ? Could it be that 
the Germans took umbrage at her airy persiflage of Kotzebue and 
his turgid Lovers’ Vows when rehearsed for the Theatre Royal, 
Mansfield Park ? On the other hand, they might well be flattered 
at Edmund Bertram’s tribute to the rage for Kotzebue and his 
imitators—‘ so that it be a German play no matter what.’ Or is 
the silence of the German critics due to envy of that richness of 
irony and humour in which they are notoriously deficient ? 

To leave this insoluble problem, and to pass to another more 
personal, is to be puzzled again. Did Jane Austen herself know 
of the popularity of contemporary translations of four of her 
novels running into several editions? Though it is certain she 
had a good knowledge of French, there is not a syllable as to this 
in her published letters. Her brief sojourn at Madame La Tour- 
nelle’s school at Reading possibly laid a foundation for the later 
lessons from the pretty cousin who became her sister-in-law. 
People who speak of the lack of incident in the short and simple 
annals of one of such rare achievement, forget an event sensational 
indeed to the youthful writer of that perennial joy Love and 
Freindship. This was the dramatic arrival of the Comtesse de la 
Feuillade—or Feuillide (née Hancock)—at Steventon, when Jane 
was about fifteen. An elegant fugitive, a captivating widow, what 
could appeal more strongly to the novelist in embryo? Such a 
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family link with Paris would surely have specially interested Miss 
Austen in the translations, and led to comment had she been aware 
of their prosperous existence. Yet her descendant, Mr. Hubback, 
holds an opinion expressed in his courteous reply to an inquiry 
upon the subject : 







INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, ROME, 
20th of August, 1917. 





Dear Madam, 

It was a great pleasure to have your letter and to read also The Times 
Literary Supplement, which you were kind enough to send me. I am 
afraid I must confess ignorance of Madame Bassi’s book ; it is very wrong 
of me not to have read it, but when I tell you I have only been eighteen 
months in Rome and before that I had very little knowledge of Italian, 
you will not be surprised. I should value anything more from your pen 
on J. A. Ido not absolutely know if she was aware of a certain amount 
of popularity in France, but I should think she can hardly have been 
unaware of it. You see, Eliza, whom she mentions so often in the later 
letters, was almost French, as her first husband had been the Count de la 
Feuillade, a noble of the old régime, and duly guillotined about 1794. 
There is some reason to suppose that Napoleon made an allowance to the 
Comtesse continuing after she became Mrs. Henry Austen, in consideration 
of loss of estates in Guienne. So that Aunt Jane being often a guest with 
the H. A.’s, especially during Eliza’s last illness, would be in some sort of 
touch with France. It was believed in the family that her health was 
undermined by the nursing ending with Mrs. H. A.’s death in 1813. 





















Be this as it may, it is pleasant to observe the invariably 
cordial recognition of French critics for the masterpieces of Eng- 
lshwomen. There was aclamour to place a bust of Fanny Burney 
in the Panthéon when she was alive to visit it. Forcade—con- 
temptuous of Lady Eastlake and her British bludgeonings—did 
ardent homage to Charlotte Bronté when she was still ‘ Mr.’ 
Currer Bell. ‘ C’est une femme indocile et brave qui s’est battue 
avec la vie.’ When neither Blackwood nor George Eliot could 
convince England as to the authorship of Adam Bede, Paris in 
chorus pronounced it indisputably feminine. Only yesterday the 
late Mile. Merlette gave us the sole approach to an adequate life 
of Mrs. Browning. 

Thus it is not unexpected to find the terse notice of Jane 
Austen in the Biographie Universelle a note of admiration. The 
familiar tribute of Sir Walter Scott is quoted in full with the 
comment ‘ L’auteur d’Ivanhoe s’y connaissait.’ 

In 1811 Mme. de Montolieu translated Raison et Sensibilité. 
Orgueil et Préjugé followed in 1816, and a later version gave the 
title as Orgueil et Parti pris. ‘H. V.’ brought out Le Parc de 
Mansfield in the same year. To Emma a significant sub-title 
was added, Les Caractéres Anglais du Siécle. After Jane Austen’s 
death Mme. de Ferriére translated L’ Abbaye de Northanger and 
Persuasion. That the latter was warmly welcomed as La Famille 
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Elliot illustrates—Taine apart—the frequent handsome French 
manner of divorcing politics from literature. For is not Persuasion 
a hymn of praise to the victorious British Navy, with dashing 
captains fighting at Trafalgar, and marrying on French prize 
money ? 

Mme. de Ferriére prefaced Northanger with a fervent eulogy 
embroidered on Henry Austen’s pathetic memoir foreword when 
the two books, Alpha and Omega of genius, at last appeared. She 
is easily forgiven her enthusiasm, and the absence of Mlle, 
Villard’s occasional tartness : 

‘ Jane Austen était douée de tous les avantages qui séduisent. . . . Sq 
conversation était aussi agréable que ses ouvrages. Je ne peux mieux 
compléter l’idée que je voudrais donner d’elle qu’en disant qu’elle charmait 
tous les heureux qui vivait en sa société. Tout ce que sa plume tragait 
était parfait. Elle avait des ideés claires sur chaque sujet. Ses expressions 


étaient toujours bien choisies, et je crois ne rien hazarder en assurant 
qu'elle n’a rien écrit, ni lettre ni billet, qui ne fut digne de l’impression,’ 


Madame has proved a true prophet, though she could not foresee 
Lord Brabourne gravely asking Austenites to excuse short- 
comings! He affords perhaps the finest extant illustration of 
unconscious humour. 

Unlike Maria Edgeworth, or such great unknowns as provided 
Lady Flabella for Kate Nickleby to read aloud to Mrs. Witit- 
terly, Jane Austen scorned the long-prevailing obsession for 
scraps of French. M. Féréon at least peppers the pages of his 
version of L’ Abbaye de Northanger with better English than his pre- 
decessor. For Mme. de Ferriére renders the Lower Rooms at 
Bath ‘ petit salon inférieur,’ speaks of ‘ Mistress’ Thorpe ‘ Wil- 
laume,’ ‘ une jeune lady,’ ‘ le gentleman,’ and makes Catherine's 
decorous nightcap of wine and water sound Bacchanalian as ‘le 
grog.’ The dancing, flirting parsons surely astonished such 
petites saintes mousselines as were admitted to their company. 
They may well have cried ‘ Shocking!’ at one liberty taken with 
the text ; for instead of the ‘ Beggar’s Petition,’ with which 
Catherine was excusably bored, Mme. de Ferriére reports that she 
took three months to learn her Paternoster, and that with ‘ son 
pére bien que clergyman.’ 

Despite effort, this translation scarcely conveys that spirit 
of the original which M. Féréon really approaches. Part of 
Catherine’s own portrait may be cited to prove the difference : 


In many points she came on exceedingly well, for, though she could 
not write sonnets, she brought herself to read them; and though there 
seemed no chance of her throwing a whole party into rapture by a prelude 
on the pianoforte of her own composition, she could listen to other people's 
performances with very little fatigue. 

1 See my article ‘The Navy, the Army and Jane Austen,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, July 1917. 
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“his is the version of Mme. de Ferriére : 


‘Elle finit aussi par acquérir quelques connaissances sur d’autres 

. Sans étre capable de faire des vers, elle parvint 4 gouter ceux qui 

taient bien faits ; sans étre virtuose sans s’extasier quand elle entendit un 

morceau de Rossini (!), elle parvint 4 l’écouter sans ennui et méme a juger 
gssez sainement de l’exécution.’ 


Not thus has M. Féréon deleted all the sparkle : 


‘Sur ce point sa culture était suffisante, sur mainte autre elle approchait 
ila perfection, car si Cathérine n’écrivait pas de sonnets s’appliquait elle a 
alire, et quoiqu’il n’efit eu pas apparence qu’elle fit au piano jetter en 
extase un publique par une prélude de son cru, elle pouvait écouter sans 
fatigue la musique des gens.’ 


He really reflects the dialogue tolerably, as when Henry jests with 
(atherine about the journal he refuses to believe she does not 
keep: ‘Comment décrire l’état de votre 4me et de votre cheve- 
lure ? ’ 

By a coincidence of cordial intention, Mile. Villard’s ambi- 
tious venture was published in 1914. It waited till 1924 for an 
abridged translation by Miss Veronica Lucas. In its preface 
Mr. Brinsley Johnson scarcely claims too much when he says that 
‘The essential value and importance of Mlle. Villard’s intriguing 
study of Jane Austen is derived from the manner and point of 
view with which a distinguished French critic approaches so 
characteristically English a writer of genius. Her enthusiasm is 
discriminating, her knowledge intimate in the extreme. Nor has, 
indeed, any English writer attempted what one may call so 
technical an analysis of Jane Austen’s psychology and style.’ A 
good translation is marred by a few slips. ‘ Austin ’ is unpardon- 
able, and when the Vicar of Thornton Lacey is persistently 
gallified as ‘Edmond’ he becomes almost a stranger. Mlle. 
Villard is a brilliant critic, with masterly knowledge of the English 
language and literature. She has one serious fault—a frequent 
tendency to sweeping generalisations in order to gain her point. 
She asserts that Jane Austen is ‘ presque ignorée en France’ in the 
face of the above evidence to the contrary. Such obster dicta as 
those of the Biographie Universelle and of M. Féréon are not to be 
discounted because they are concise. Moreover, the fact of 
prompt contemporaneous interest in Paris is plain by the dates 
of the translations. 

The first part of a careful study is admirable. The second 
shows that a grasp of the technique of the novels, extraordinary 
for one of another nationality, has not extended to any con- 
vincing intuition of the character of their writer. Mlle. Villard, 
for all her modernity, is a sentimentalist at the core. She 
is resolved to prove that Jane Austen was hard and unfeeling 
until the moment of her thickly veiled love story. She insists 
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that this supposititious hardness spoilt the three first books, 
and that the perfection of the rest was due to purely romantic 
reasons. Then—still in support of this favourite theory of hard. 
ness—Mlle. Villard levels a far more serious accusation, and Mr, 
Johnson deserves applause for a decision of omission : 

To her important critical estimate Mlle. Villard added (in her thesis 
when standing for her doctorial degree) a record of Jane Austen’s life 
which nearly doubled the length of her work. The late Mr. William 
Austen-Leigh was ‘ gravely dissatisfied’ with several misjudgments in the 
life, although he was pleased with its minute analysis. . . . The erroneous 
charge of irreligion has been omitted in this translation as being too dog. 
matically and sweepingly expressed. 


Those who have read the entire book in French will at once 
perceive that, with a lack of logic unworthy of a Docteur és lettres, 
Mlle. Villard here conducts her case without one jot of evidence, 
What of Henry Austen’s pathetic story of that too early death- 
bed, all sweet submission and ‘ sure hope’? What of Mr. Austen- 
Leigh’s well-grounded claim for Jane Austen as ‘a humble, 
believing Christian’? If Mlle. Villard dismisses these as the 
partialities of loving relatives, the religion of Jane Austen has a 
formidable outside champion. 

For Archbishop Whately based a memorable article in the 
Quarterly Review upon the arresting contrast between the ‘ mere 
morality ’ of Maria Edgeworth and the consistently Christian 
standpoint of Jane Austen. Mlle. Villard maintains that Jane 
Austen coldly ignored the Evangelical movement because she 
spared us a theological novel. Yet when writing to the favourite 
niece hesitating over the acceptance of a lover she says : 


I am by no means certain we ought not all to be Evangelicals. Don’t 
be frightened by his acting more strictly up to the purpose of the New 
Testament than others. 


Mr. Austen-Leigh remembers ‘ Aunt Jane’ as constantly sewing 
for the poor, and visiting the cottagers after the less intimate 
fashion of the day. Mlle. Villard accounts for her passion for 
Crabbe thus : 


‘ Peut-étre aimait-elle chez le poéte des miséres villageoises dans la 
description de tant de vies sans beauté et sans joies, l’accent d’un monde 
ignoré.’ 


The inaccuracy of a minor allegation is easily shown. Mlle. 
Villard would have us believe that Jane Austen disliked animals 
because she gave them none of their modern prominence in 
fiction. When she claims that Lady Bertram’s pug is the only 
dog mentioned, she ignores an episode of Catherine’s visit to her 
Henry at Woodston. ‘ A charming game of play with a litter of 
puppies just able to roll about brought them to four o’clock 
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when Catherine scarcely thought it could be three’; and people 
do not amuse themselves with pups for a whole hour unless they 
love them. Fanny Price was evidently devoted to the old grey 
pony, and later to the mare lent her by Edmund, described by 
Mary Crawford as a ‘ dear delightful animal.’ 

There is, however, too much to enjoy in these fresh French 
pages not to make hypercriticism ungracious. Dissenting from 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mlle. Villard instances ‘ Lady Susan’ as 
evincing an astonishing maturity of mind: 


‘ Par un choix bien extraordinaire de la part d’un auteur de dix-sept ans, 
cette héroine est une femme de trente-cing ans, et sur ce point Jane 
Austen a fait preuve d’une grande originalité. Au moment ow la jeune 
fille regne sans partage dans le domaine du roman, ow les aventures se 
déroulent en quatre ou huit volumes, elle est invariablement une ingénue. 
Lady Susan commence gauchement, il est vrai, la brilliante lignée de femmes 
de trente ans qui occuperont une‘si grande place dans le roman et le théatre 
du dix-neuviéme siécle. . . . Le style est sentencieux et terne, et, ce qui 
semble vraiment surprenant, n’est jamais éclairé par une pointe de gaité ou 
par la fine ironie.’ 


To recognise Lady Susan as the ancestress of Mrs. Charmond and 
Mrs. Hauksbee is to add a fresh laurel to the crown of Jane 
Austen, yet Lady Susan herself was a near relative of Laura in 
Love and Freindship, ready for a new flirt at fifty. 

Mile. Villard’s appreciation of the later Austen irony proves 


her clear vision. She almost forestalls Mr. G. K. Chesterton in his 
preface to Love and Freindship itself. She defends The Watsons 
in a passage valuable for its conclusions : 


‘Pourquoi ce roman dont le début est intéressant et les personnages 
bien présentés, fut-il complétement abandonné ? M. Austen-Leigh suppose 
que Jane Austen, ayant placé son héroine dans un milieu trop modeste, 
presque vulgaire, interrompit son travail lorsqu’elle s’apergut des diffi- 
cultés que lui réservent la peinture d’une classe inférieure a la seule qu’elle 
connait bien. Cette ingénieuse explication ne semble pas bien probante. 
Emma Watson n’est inférieure ni par la distinction naturelle, ni pas l’éduca- 
tion, aux autres héroines. Il n’y a pas de traits plus “ vulgaires ”’ dans les 
scénes ot la vie étroite et sans beauté des Watsons est révélée que dans 
la scéne fameuse du Chéteau de Mansfield, oi sont décrites avec un réalisme 
impitoyable la laideur et la tristesse ot régne le désordre et le géne.’ 


This is when Fanny sits disillusioned in the mean house she 
had fondly dreamt of as home : 


She felt that she had indeed been three months there, and the sun’s 
rays falling strongly into the parlour, instead of cheering, made her still 
more melancholy, for sunshine appeared to her a totally different thing 
in the town and the country. Here its power was only a stifling sickly 
glare, serving but to bring forth stains and dirt that might otherwise have 
slept. There was neither health nor gaiety in sunshine in a town. She 
sat in a blaze of oppressive heat, in a cloud of moving dust ; and her eyes 
could only wander from the walls marked by her father’s head to the table 
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cut and notched by her brothers, where stood the tea-board never thoroughly 
cleaned, the cups and saucers wiped in streaks, the milk a mixture of motes 
floating in thin blue, and the bread-and-butter growing every moment 
greasier than when Rebecca’s hands had first produced it. Her father 
read his newspaper, and her mother lamented over the ragged carpet as 
usual, 


To give a specimen of the translation, Mlle. Villard may here 
be quoted in English : 

This description, for anyone who did not know its origin, might be 
quite reasonably attributed to certain French masters in modern realism, 
This page, with its austere and poignant truthfulness, leaves us with an 
impression of agony. We can feel vibration in the artist’s pitiless sincerity, 
a vibration of the patrician’s repugnance to the spectacle which disgusts 
her taste. There is no analogous page in her writings. 


Mile. Villard justly lauds Jane Austen’s amazing reserve of 
power hand in hand with reticence. She disdained to offer 
familiar fare to a sated public. She agreed with Maria Edgeworth 
that ‘ there is nothing more tedious than a picture in prose,’ at a 
time when forests were always gloomy and moonlight punctual 
as limelight to irradiate the heroine ‘ expiring elegantly on a sofa’ 
like Sarah Siddons in Fanny Burney’s luckless Anglo-Saxon 
tragedy. 

The vividly drawn Lyme Regis of Persuasion shows Jane 
Austen could sketch from Nature. It was a pity she did not 
mention that the scene of Louisa’s disaster was, and is, known as 
Granny’s Teeth. Mlle. Villard rightly says : 

‘ Elle exprime franchement dans ses lettres son amour de la nature 
mais elle ne saura le faire dans son ceuvre. . . . Si parfois elle note la 


grace d’un paysage elle le fait en quelques phrases qui peignent moins 
qu’elles ne suggérent.’ 


Mile. Villard speaks of the letters as they deserve. Not for 
nothing is she compatriot of the incomparable woman who loved 
to ‘laisser trotter la plume sans bride.’ She says that in them 


‘ Jane et Cassandra nous apparaissent comme les petites sceurs un peu 
guindées, mais cependant fines et charmantes, de ces Rosalinds et Béatrices, 
dont l’altiére beauté, la grace tendre spirituelle et fiére, s’épanouissent 
dans le décor enchanté d’un jardin d’Italie ou le forét des Ardennes.’ 


This last is a quaint misprint for ‘Arden.’ She values these 
letters as the searchlights they are upon Jane’s possession of the 
golden quality of detachment. She can, for instance, fill pages 
to Cassandra about frocks and frills, and is almost silent concern- 
ing them in her work. Yet she subtly carries conviction that 
her girls knew how to dress. Mlle. Villard is incorrect in translat- 
ing ‘cap’ ‘chapeau.’ Jane refers to one of the caps then modish 
at balls and to the anxious question of changing a black feather 
to one of ‘ coquelicot.’ 
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Few will agree with the authoritative pronouncement that 
the heroes of Jane Austen were suggested by the books she read 
rather than the men she observed. There might be a superficial 
analogy between Lord Orville and Darcy, but wherein does Frank 
Churchill resemble Waverley, or Willoughby either of the walking 
gentlemen of Belinda ? 

Possibly the most interesting part of Mlle. Villard’s criticism 
lies in an elaborate apergu of the life in the country houses as 
reflected in the books : 

‘Batie pour abriter le loisir d’une classe privilégieé, les chateaux ne 
sauraient donner asile aux mesquins soucis matériels 4 d’autres occupations 
que les fatigues de la chasse et les plaisirs de l’hospitalité.’ 


Bitter is the contrast between that vanished freedom from 
sordid care and the dry-rot of ancient privilege in The Last of the 
House of Allard. 

Mile. Villard sternly underlines the absence of recognition of 
the sacredness of the priestly office : 

‘ Fille et sceur de pasteurs, elle exprime cette opinion d’ailleurs celle 
de son temps, que la fonction du pasteur n’a rien en soi qui l’éléve au 
niveau des professions que peut exercer un gentleman.’ 


Of the heroes as lovers she says : 

‘ Amoureux, ils doivent chercher a plaire, et Jane Austen le sait bien ils 
ne sauraient le faire qu’en se consacrant entiérement au service de ceux 
quils aiment.’ 

Dull Edward Ferrars, satisfactory George Knightley, and absentee 
Frank Churchill are undeniable exceptions to this rule. 

Quick-eyed Mlle. Villard has certainly not overlooked that 
jewel of a letter wherein Jane, in announcing that she ‘has 
flirted her /ast with Tom Lefroy,’ proves she had flirted at first. 
Moreover, she avows that this was after ‘ doing everything that 
was profligate in the way of sitting down between the dances.’ 
Why, then, should the heroes be libelled as imitations? Let her 
deny it as she may, Jane Austen drew from life and was not pro- 
fligate for nothing. For Henry Crawford Mlle. Villard confesses 
to the weakness most clever women acknowledge. 

‘Portrait vraiment intéressant d’un amoureux et d’un séduc- 
teur, Henry Crawford réalise le paradoxe 4 étre irrésistible 
sans avoir rien du héros du roman.’ Tour de force would be an 
apter phrase than the one word ‘ paradoxe.’ To realise the per- 
fection of the portrait of Henry compare him with George Eliot’s 
Stephen Guest, neatly described by Swinburne as a ‘ barber’s 
block.’ 

Of the heroines Mile. Villard makes an analysis at once 
delighted and delightful. If she now and then suggests Miss 
Bingley in her treatment of Elizabeth, and forgets that the charm 
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of the latter lay in the mixture of ‘ sweetness and archness,’ she 
treats her three favourites handsomely, and even commends the 
unpopular Elinor of Sense and Sensibility. For the leading lady 
of ‘ le plus brilliant et le plus exquis des romans,’ Emma, she is all 
praise. She has also Sydney Smith’s adoration for Fanny Price: 


‘ L’héroine aussi seduisante que la brilliante Elizabeth, elle nons 
apparait douée d’une beauté morale et d’un charme émouvante qu’Elizabeth 
ne possédait pas.’ 

Anne Elliot is for her, as for many, 
“exquise rose d’automne dont le parfum délicat et la grace un peu 


effacée ont plus de charme encore que la jeunesse et la fraicheur des autres 
figures feminines de Jane Austen.’ 


Anne is naturally the pivot of Mlle. Villard’s theory as to the 
marked change in artistic method : 

‘Une chose est certaine, cette épisode qui contient toute la vie senti- 
mentale de Jane Austen est a l’origine du changement qu’on remarque 
dans les trois derniers romans. Rien ne fut changé au cours paisible de son 
existence, mais la sympathie et la tendresse que l’amour avait éveillées en 
elle laissérent dans la seconde partie de son ceuvre une trace lumineuse 
et parfumée.’ 


It is charmingly insisted, yet who can perceive saucy Emma in 
the ‘jardin secret,’ where Fanny and Anne might have taken 
sweet counsel together ? 

Mile. Villard rightly lays admiring stress upon the fact that, 
at a time when ‘ old maid’ was a term of contumely, the Austen 
damsels were fearless of the dreaded fate of spinsters. Fifty 
Longbournes might have been entailed on Rev. Collins, and still 
heart-free Elizabeth would have had none of him. The future 
baronet might ‘ breathe his hope ’ that Anne would never change 
her name—he wasted his breath. Fanny’s outlook was dark 
when she believed Edmund destined for naughty Mary Crawford, 
yet she faced even the wrath of Sir Thomas by rejecting the all- 
conquering Henry. The Austen heroines never fainted and rarely 
wept, yet they knew how to love. 


‘ Jane Austen nous montre l’amour et étudie son influence d’une fagon 
originale, neuve, et surtout profondément vrai. . . . Sur quoi se fondecet 
amour si profond dans sa tendresse calme et sur? Plus ce que sur aucun 
autre sentiment il se fonde sur le respect qu’inspire un étre doué de qualités 
non pas nécessairement plus grandes, mais entiérement différentes de celles 
qu’on possédent soi-méme.’ 


Except prudent, plain Charlotte Lucas, and surely Marianne 
Dashwood when she forgave Colonel Brandon for mentioning his 
flannel waistcoat, we can agree with Mlle. Villard that Austen 
girls made love-matches. 

Before final admiring quotation one last protest is inevitable. 
Mile. Villard compares Jane Austen with Mme. de Lafayette 
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because both knew when to stop. To wrestle with La Princesse 
de Cleves, even mindful of Sainte-Beuve’s laudations, is to deny its 
writer any such rare merit. We may now own the truth about the 
‘Princesse,’ bepuffed into a sort of pseudo-classicism, and the 
truth is that she is a bore. Jane with her irony and humour 
sparkling in her every page—Madame de Lafayette’s lachrymose 
meanderings in the pays du tendre. Poles are not further apart. 








‘Jane Austen écrivit pour la joie d’écrire. ... Sans étre jamais 
formulée explicitement, la philosophie de la vie que renferment les romans 
de Jane Austen est remplie de la triomphante assurance des vers de Goethe 
“Dis-moi que fais-tu dela vie?” ‘‘ Je vis.’’ . . . Au milieu des solides et 
vastes constructions édifiées par les grands maitres du r18iéme siécle, 
parfois decorées avec une fantaisie et une richesse déconcertantes, le roman 
de Jane Austen s’éléve un petit temple aux colonnes blanches au fronton 
pur. Pour étre rare en Angleterre la sobre élégance des lignes qui en fait 
toute la beauté n’a cependant rien d’exotique. L’autel qu’il abrite ne 
saurait jamais manquer de fidéles. Car cet autel est consacré a un dieu 
de la terre et de la race anglaise, de l’humeur qui sourit d’une lévre 
moqueuse cependant que les yeux attachent aux choses un regard péné- 


trant.’ 


These are sound conclusions indeed. 

It was curious that Signora Emilia Bassi should have pub- 
lished La Vita e le Opere di Giovanna Austen also in 1914. It still 
awaits and deserves a translator. This small volume, with which 
is included a drastic criticism of George Eliot, shows something 
of Jane Austen’s own skill in painting in miniature. The picture 
in its narrow frame is ably drawn and vivid with colour. Signora 
Bassi’s few pages from Prejudizio e Orgoglio retain their original 
brightness in a manner striking when the divergences of the two 
languages are considered. She tells us that in the Vittorio 
Emanuele Library in Rome there are two complete editions of the 
novels. She could well supply a third in translation without fear 
of giving cause to quote the ancient aphorism—' Tvadutiore 
Traditore.’ 

Mr. Hubback makes yet another interesting remark in his 
letter : 


By the way, when you make her into Giovanna, why not Agostino ? 
Austen is nothing more than Augustine, and Kent was our county at the 
dawn of the family history. 


Signora Bassi naturally remembers to quote Mr. Austen-Leigh 
where he tells us his incomparable great-aunt ‘ knew a little 
Italian.’ Aware that Jane Austen never paraded her knowledge, 
she may yet have suspicion that she might have said with Anne 
Elliot : 

‘I do not pretend to understand the language. I am a very poor 


Italian scholar.’ ‘ Yes, yes, I see you are,’ said her cousin. ‘ You have 
only knowledge enough to translate at sight the inverted, curtailed, trans- 
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posed Italian lines into clear, comprehensible, elegant English. You need 
say no more of your ignorance. Here is complete proof.’ .. . 


On one important point Signora Bassi is at variance with Mlle, 
Villard, for she says : 


The profoundly moral character of the Austen novels is plain on every 
page. In them we find no pedantry, no intention of posing as a preacher 
in petticoats, but we breathe an atmosphere of wholesome piety and 
common sense. She represents the sense of duty as the guiding principle 
of life, and all her heroines are more or less influenced by it. . . . In all 
Miss Austen’s novels the effect of strictly Biblical religion is felt. There 
are neither religious disquisitions nor ascetic aspirations, and they are 
entirely devoid of the narrowness and bitterness which disfigure the work 
of some Protestant sectarians. 


This is high praise, yet not higher than that of Archbishop 
Whately. 

Signora Bassi makes a notable point when she observes that 
* Jane Austen never touched the hand of a fellow-genius.’ She 
thus avoided the pitfall of the hero worship leading to imitation, 
Her jesting wish to marry poet Crabbe never tempted her to 
shackle herself with rhyme. She was a ‘ delicious Protestant’ 
against the ‘ romantic furore ’ with which Signora Bassi is equally 
out of sympathy. 

This Italian biographer sketches the Austen family in a few 
sure strokes, and is pleasingly impressed by its ‘ good breeding,’ 
For the Rev. George Austen she has special admiration, regarding 
his performance of his duties, whether private or parochial, as 
‘ideal.’ When we speak of Jane Austen’s home education we 
often forget that her father was a most popular university coach 
and plainly an excellent teacher. Signora Bassi considers his 
influence to have been paramount. ‘ Her father was her best 
master. From him she received rational education and whole- 
some culture.’ We may question the asseveration that ‘ Mrs. 
Austen’s only weakness was a certain pride of race ’—possibly the 
sole passage in the book in discord with English opinions. Her 
summing up is excellent : 


‘ Giovanna’ was no super-woman. . . . Her life was a joy to herself 
and a joy to others. She understood the true philosophy of life, and her 
happiness consisted in loving and making happy all who were around her, 
never dissatisfied with the restricted society in which she was forced to 
live, never clamorous for wider horizons or unrealisable ideals. . . . Jane 
Austen was a writer, and a great one, because real genius always evinces 
itself even when circumstances are unfavourable. Are we not often 
amazed to see a flower sprout from the crevice of a wall almost without 
light or water? This, however, was not the case with Jane Austen, who 
did not spring from an arid or sterile soil, but the ordinary conditions of 
an ordinary girl. The difference lay in this. What would have been 
uninteresting to an ordinary child was for her spirit of observation, her 
artistic sense, and the imagination touching the commonplace with colour, 
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an inexhaustible study. Everything and every person was analysed. 
The fancies of her brain found abundant food and became living to her. 
She felt the need of giving them form, and she wrote because she had 


something to say. 


If Signora Bassi proves she understands the character of Jane 
Austen better than Mlle. Villard, they are at one in comprehension 
of her work and, above all, its humour. 

Signora Bassi says amusingly that Mrs. Bennet’s ‘ poor 
nerves ’ were very modern, and whilst sharing the general opinion 
that Sense and Sensibility is the weakest of the series, she instances 
Mrs. Jennings the plain-spoken as ‘a character study showing 
profound knowledge of human nature.’ She thinks ‘ Mansfield 
Park the most delightful of all,’ considering Fanny to have ‘ the 
beauty and soft freshness of a white violet,’ though her warmest 
tribute is to Aunt Norris, ‘ for without her Mansfield would not be 
Mansfield.’ Admitting that Persuasion ‘contains the most 
exquisite touches of the art of Jane Austen,’ she yet gives the palm 
to Mansfield Park for constructive perfection and humour. ‘ Every 
expression is chosen with fine discernment, rendering the thought 
absolutely clear.’ Giovanna had a sensibility too exquisite to 
inflict pain of caricature, and in her irony there was nothing bitter 
or caustic ! 

That Signora Bassi herself can be both when she chooses, her 
biography of George Eliot proclaims, and over Romola, ‘to write 
which George Eliot put on a cap of lead,’ she is extremely severe. 
If her praise of Jane Austen is practically unqualified, she always 
has logic in her reasons for bestowing it. 

She ends with an adaptation of Queen Charlotte’s alleged 
eulogium of Fanny Burney, maintaining that one book by Jane 
Austen is worth a thousand others. It is unquestionable that her 
own contribution to Austen literature is worthy of her subject. 
Thus France and Italy unite with us in crowning Jane Austen 
genius, 

LILIAN ROWLAND-BROWN. 
(Rowland Grey.) 
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THE FRENCH 


SomETIMEs I think of the French like this : 

They are the only civilised grown-up people in the world, 
Even those who are ignorant or narrow have a mature attitude 
toward life, never a raw schoolboy attitude. They are logical in 
a world of insanity. For them not only do 2 plus 2 make 4, but 
32 plus 32 make 64—not, as Blasco Ibajiez said of the Russians, 
4589. Their minds are orderly, swept and garnished, clear like 
their language, to hear which spoken by cultivated Frenchmen is 
an exquisite esthetic pleasure, and to hear which falling precisely 
and crisply, even from the lips of shopkeepers, makes one sigh 
with relief at having come away from countries such as America 
or Italy, where common speech is a slovenly massacre, and where 
voices seem designed for the great open spaces. 

Their prose is the marvel of the centuries. Its quality never 
stales. The mere flavour of the words on a page of Montaigne or 
of Anatole France is delicious. And no one who has learned that 
their poetry is not something to be compared with English poetry, 
but something of a different kind, will ever deem it thin. Racine 
thin? Alfred de Vigny thin ? 

Whatever thought they touch they clarify, and it is not true 
that they do not themselves originate and think creatively. It is 
only that to people who think muddily obscurity seems profound 
and simplicity superficial. 

They have a fine respect for the individual. Nowhere else is 
the individual quite so free as in France—free within very broad 
limits as to behaviour, almost totally free as to thought. The 
French are infinitely less subject to the tyranny of majority 
opinion than, for example, the Americans or the Germans. Their 
minds are not standardised. ‘ Equality’ and ‘ Fraternity’ may 
have gone by the board, abandoned as impracticable ideals, but 
‘ Liberty ’ still means something true in France—liberty for the 
individual. 

They live soberly, disliking excess, spending less than they 
earn, saving for their children, whom they do not, like the Italians, 
treat as adorable playthings and cover with kisses and spoil, but 
educate sensibly as human beings. 
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For them marriage is not a reckless juvenile adventure in 
romance, but a partnership full of grave responsibilities, of which 
the woman must bear her part, as well as the man his; with the 
result that perhaps nowhere else does marriage work so well, so 
fairly, as in France. 

And as with marriage, so with the whole of life. The French 
do not set for themselves Utopian ideals impossible of realisation, 
the gulf between which and the actual facts of existence can but 
end in disillusioned despair, but reasonable ideals, difficult indeed 
of attainment, yet not beyond the conceivable reach of struggling 
mortals. 

And yet, and yet .. . there is in the French a recurrent 
touch of madness that keeps all this from becoming grey and 
monotonous. The sense of drama is a clarion call to them. At 
almost any time they will sacrifice much that they hold dear for a 
ringing phrase, a beau geste; and they have more than once 
staked everything—their patient savings, their lives, their very 
national existence—on a noble idea, no whit less noble if later it 
proved to be false. 


And then again I think of the French like this : 
They are small and mean and petty. Those periods of exalta- 
tion are but rare raving moments ; in all the long hours of their 
lives the French are hard and selfish. 

Their love of money is a cold, terrible passion ; acquisition is 
not for them, as for Americans, a romance involving recklessness, 
imagination, and some other of the virtues to be found in higher 
adventures, but a cold, steady, ignoble thing, rendering them 
capable of any baseness, any cruelty. The Americans gamble for 
high stakes boyishly, risk everything, and desire money for the 
power it brings; the French run no risks, play safe, and desire 
money from an ignominious fear of poverty. Their fixed universal 
longing is to become rentiers. No French Government either 
dares or desires to tax income adequately. Nor are they generous 
with money, like the Americans or like the Italians, though they 
are rich and the Italians poor. A French girl may have every 
quality to fit her to become an exemplary wife and mother, but 
unless she has a dot she must die a spinster. 

And as in their love of money, so in a multitude of other ways 
are the French small and sordid of spirit. 

They are without generosity. They never give something for 


nothing. And therefore they are incapable of gratitude. 


They will not concede superiority of whatsoever sort to another 
race, and when, as at the Olympic Games, this is demonstrated 
beyond question they grow peevish and ill-mannered. 

They are narrow. Once having made up their minds, they 
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never change them. Alone among the nations to-day they wil] 
not admit that the Treaty of Versailles was other than righteous 
or that the Allies had any share of responsibility for the war. 

They detest Americans because America is rich, Italians 
because the Italian race is strong and prolific, the English because 
England would leave Germany a nation, and all these and all the 
others because they are not French. 

They are infinitely more insular than the English. All that 
they touch they Frenchify. Read any French romance of ancient 
Athens or Alexandria, and you feel yourself at once dishearten- 
ingly on the boulevards. They know little, and care less, about 
contemporary life in any other country than their own. They 
are smug. 

Their Press is corrupt to—and beyond—the point of black- 
mail, and by comparison with theirs, American politics are lily- 
white. 

One Frenchman in every five is a Government employee. 
Nowhere else does there exist so limp, obstructive, and deadening 
a bureaucracy. 

In the long run I find something cheap in their love of thrilling 
phrase, of effect, of dramatic climax, because to it they sacrifice 
truth. There was something cheap in Victor Hugo, who could 
write of Napoleon: ‘ This man had become too great. He incon- 
venienced God.’ There was something cheap in Napoleon himself. 
There is a strain of cheapness in Anatole France. 

And, at all times, all of them, all Frenchmen, talk about 
France. Englishmen do not perpetually talk about England, nor 
Americans about America, but Frenchmen are forever talking 
about France. ‘ La France qui marche a la téte de la civilisation 
. . . la France qui a fait tant de sacrifices . . . la France! la 
France!’ It is unendurable. 


I do not like to think in either of these two ways about the 
French ; there is too much passion, too much prejudice, in both 
estimates. I would like to think of them as I have no difficulty in 
thinking of the English or the Italians—as individuals, good and 
bad, very much mixed. But I cannot, no matter how many in- 
dividual Frenchmen I meet—for they will not let me. The truth, 
I say to myself, should lie somewhere about half-way between; 
but, instead, I swing helplessly from one of these two exasperating 
estimates to the other and back again, until, in a pet, I give up for 
a time thinking about the French at all. 

Obnoxiously overstressed as nationality is to-day, one cannot 
simply dismiss it, deny its existence or even, I suppose, its import- 
ance. The things that men do and think and feel are the same 
everywhere, but in each of certain circles made up of language, 
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dimate, and, in some slight degree, race the angle of approach to 
these things is, roughly, unified, and somewhat different from that 
in the other circles. That a man is a man is far more significant 
than that he is a Swede or an Englishman ; still in saying that he 
js a Swede or an Englishman you have said something significant 
about him, you have suggested certain probable variations (though 
even then you must be very careful ; a Swedish poet is, in most 
ways, likely to resemble an English poet more closely than he 
resembles a Swedish butcher). 

It is difficult and quite fruitless to determine whether in the 
past these differences of nationality have been more beneficial 
than harmful, or vice versa. They have been the cause of infinite 
bloodshed and misery, but we are also the richer for inheriting, 
say, both Dutch painting and Spanish painting. Presumably they 
are still of some value. No great poet could write in Esperanto, 
and German music is composed in German idiom. 
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ee. But it is, I think, fair to say that the value of nationality is at 
Ing the origin, the bottom. Nationality is like the essential under- 
| ground roots of a tree ; the tree itself springs up into the universal 
ng air. Thus in all countries national prejudices are strongest among 
Ice the uneducated and the half-educated ; whereas the more truly 
ud cultivated men become, the less marked in them will be their 
so national differences. There are no barriers between an intelligent 
if educated American and an intelligent educated Englishman or 

Italian—merely subtle distinctions in point of view that add to 
ut the richness of their mutual relationship. Their nationality is 
J behind them, not with them. Men of genuine cultivation grow 
6 impatient at all this flaunting of nationalism. They find them- 
a selves too similar to men of other countries to believe any longer 
a in the grosser national generalisations. Indeed, they distrust 

generalisations of any sort, and grow more and more inclined to 

take everything, fact by fact, as they find it. Thus, as the mature 

man whose development has not halted feels an increasing desire 





to get away from himself, so, too, does he feel an increasing desire 
to get away from his nationality—not, like the petty Anglomaniac 
or Francophile, into some other, but into a broader human fellow- 
ship. Neither desire can ever be completely realised, but each is 
noble—a craving to shake off fetters of the mind. Perhaps the 
two desires are really one. When emancipated men of this sort 
witness the disagreeable act of some foreigner it is to them simply 
a disagreeable act committed by an individual of faulty breeding. 
They do not say, with a shrug, ‘ Characteristically Italian, that, 
eh?’ or, ‘A Boche is always a Boche.’ 

That, I fear, is precisely what, with fewer exceptions than 
among any other Western People, a Frenchman would say—or, 
at any rate, feel. It appears, for some reason, extremely difficult 
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for him to emerge from being a Frenchman into being a map, 
Perhaps the desire is not very strong. Far more than the English. 
man, whose sense of racial superiority is currently supposed to be 
enormous (and is, of course, among the half-educated, but I am 
not considering them here), the Frenchman leans on his nationality 
for support, assumes its heritage of greatness as his own. So far 
as I am aware, no Frenchman has ever written anything similar 
to the famous song in Pinafore— 

He is an Englishman ! 

For he himself has said it, 

And it’s greatly to his credit, 

That he is an Englishman! 

That he is an Englishman ! 


Doubtless there is some measure of compensation for this 
willing narrowness of outlook, even though to-day one can hardly 
believe in Emerson’s neat pattern of balance, life appearing to us 
too much confused and too rich. Something of the French sureness, 
something of the French clarity, probably derives from the French- 
man’s persistent cultivation of his own garden and refusal to allow 
himself to be intrigued by the vast variety of exotic plants to be 
found elsewhere. He does know his own garden better than any 
of the rest of us know ours. And it is true that wide acquaintance 
with the varying minds of many different groups often leads to 
sterility, a poised inaction. 

Often, but not always. Here it seems to me that the French 
sacrifice a possible rare greatness to a moderate average of success, 
One admires French achievement for being so French, and yet, 
even while admiring, is faintly dissatisfied that it is not something 
other than that, and greater. One wearies of so much perfection, 
It does not seem an adequate interpretation of a chaotic world. 
French art is noble; yet it has never produced a Tolstoy, a 
Wagner, a Shakespeare, or a Michelangelo. It is not universal 
enough ; it is too French. At an earlier day, when it was still but 
half formed, it came perhaps closest to such heroic stature in 
Rabelais. 

Probably more than any other one factor, it is their language 
that cuts the French off from other peoples and renders them so 
circumscribed. For it is, when spoken, very different from other 
languages. The whole system of voice production is different. A 
foreigner with no knowledge of any language save his own might 
mistake Spanish for Italian or Italian for Spanish, but he could 
not possibly mistake either for French. Its system of prosody is 
so different from that of other related languages that foreign 
poetry simply cannot be even approximately translated into 
French poetry. You can translate Shakespeare into German or 
into Italian and hear some echo of the original sonority—not 
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man, § jintoFrench. It is curious that the spoken language should have 
aglish. §f developed into this unique isolated instrument, since written 
tobe #f French is extremely like any of the other Latin languages ; but 

Iam J itis. 
nality There are no worse linguists in Europe than the French. But 
30 far § this may also be because they care so little about learning foreign 
milar languages, have so little esteem for them. It is rare to find a 

cultivated Frenchman who can speak English with even tolerable 
ungrammatical fluency, though shopkeepers and hotel porters in 
France of course speak some English, because it is to their financial 
advantage todoso. Moreover, even a literary knowledge of other 
languages is rare among the French. When reputable English or 
Italian authors have occasion to insert a French sentence in a 
this novel the sentence is usually correct; a French author can 
rdly seldom so much as quote a foreign phrase correctly. Paul Morand, 





who, I believe, has spent many years in the Diplomatic Service, 
and whose brilliant cosmopolitan short stories do reveal interest 
in the national characteristics of other peoples, is frequently 
guilty of solecisms in the foreign phrases he now and then employs. 
In Henri Béraud’s excellent historical novel, Le Vitriol-de-Lune, 
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any the principal character is an Italian who is called, throughout the 

nce book, ‘Guiseppe,’ though Giuseppe is one of the commonest 

to Italian names. Alone among the contemporary French writers 
with whose work I am acquainted André Maurois reveals a 
ch genuine knowledge of English. And it is significant that he, too, 

SS, is practically alone in revealing a genuine sympathetic under- 

et, standing of the English people. Les Silences du Colonel Bramble 

ng occasionally crosses the line into national caricature ; but it is at 
mn. least caricature based on knowledge, not wild, unrelated carica- 

d. ture like Abel Hermant’s. As for Ariel, a work of far greater 

a importance—well, written by an Italian, it would have been, if 

al surprising, at least credible, since there are many Italians who 

it love and understand Shelley ; written by a Frenchman, it appears 

n little short of miraculous. But I repeat that André Maurois stands 
alone.* 

e So, reluctantly, I end, as I began, with those two irrecon- 
cilable, but I think equally justified, estimates of the French— 
save that each has at the moment lost something of its intensity 
for me through the relief of putting it into written words. 

It will not be the French who will overthrow the barriers 
between races, sacrifice their nationality to something broader and 





greater, or conduct the League of Nations to a position of supreme 
importance. True, there are those moments of national madness 
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1 I do not happen to have read anything by Valéry Larbaud, but from what 
I read about him I conclude that possibly M. Maurois may find a little relief 
from loneliness in his company. 
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when it is as though the French were atoning for all their habitual 
narrowness. But one cannot say: ‘Come, let us now haveq 
moment of madness.’ No, for the achievement of unselfish uni. 
cumscribed ideals the world will have to depend on individuals 
who in their growth have gradually sloughed off all that is narrow, 
restrictive and myopic in their nationality. Such individuals haye 
come in the past, and should come increasingly in the future, from 
many different peoples—hardly from the French. 

On the other hand, even though we may feel that nationality 
is narrowing; and that at best it should be only a means to ap 
end, we may nevertheless be actually grateful that the French 
have made it an end in itself. The similar devotion to it of the 
Poles arouses’ principally distaste; in the French we not only 
excuse, but admire it. For there is about it in their case, and in 
their case alone, something akin to the results of intensive cultiva- 
tion in agriculture, something that the best minds of other races 
must sacrifice (rightly, I think) to broader results: a perfection, 
an orderliness of thought, a fine, neat thoroughness, incapable of 
achievement in any other way than through this persistent 
nurture of nationality, and to the contemplation of which we can 
always turn with pleasure. 

CLAUDE C, WASHBURN, 








